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SPEECHES BY 

THE EARL OF READING. 


1921 - 23 . 


ADDnRSS PROM TTIF. BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION, 2nd April 

1921. 

T!ie Right Honourabie the Karl and ConntoM of Reading arrived 
in Bombay Harbour on the night of the 1st April but did not land 
till about b .t.M. on the 2nd April. 

In replying to an aJdi'(«9 of welcome from the Bombay Munici¬ 
pality immediately after landing, His Kveeilcncy said 

Mf. Prcuident dtd Ge.nikmm of the Municipal Oorporalion 
nf Boniha'i, --rniy ac:oe[)t my very cordial tluinks I'or tlve 
address o£ welcome you liave just read, and for tlu: warm- 
heart(!d greetirgs and good wislie-s of the Corporation and the 
citizens of Bombay. You have expressed their sentiments in 
such elocjuent language |thilt my earnest desire to contribute 
to the welfare and happiness of India and the Indian people 
would, if possible, be intensified. Doubtless this is tlie ex¬ 
perience ol every new Viceroy, for it would be pre,sumptuous 
indeed to imagine that any of my predecessors on landing on 
these .shores would be animated otherwise than by the best in¬ 
tentions and highest motives; but I should not be Ituman if at 
this first moment of finding myself in India I were not almost 
overwhelmed by the raagnitudetof the task I have undertaken 
and the vast responsibilities that will devolve upon me, It 
M2oP,SV 
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Speeches hy the Marl of Reading, 

Address from the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 
is, therefon;, espccitilly gratifying when the heart looks around 
for some encouragement and support, to find your address 
of welcome. Evidently no pains have been spared to make 
me, almost a complete stranger, feel that you are ^particularly 
desirous of displaying the innate Eastern courtesy by extend¬ 
ing a friendly hand and graciuiis smile to one who comes 
here charged with so high and important a mission. Yoiir 
well-known loyalty to the King-EmiJeror would of itself assure 
an official welcome; but I think I detect something more 
delicate and more graceful in your address. 1 note especially 
your sympatheUc reference to the aruu'ent race to which 
I belong, and 1 observe with pleasure that you state that your 
j)ride in welcomirig me i.s enhanced by this circumstance. 
It is ray only conuecLioti with the Ea.st until the present mo¬ 
ment and tliis lead.s me to wonder whether perhaps, by some 
fortunate almost indefinably subtle sub-consciousness, it may 
quicken and facilitate my understanding of the aims and 
aspirations, the trials and tribulations, the joys and sorrows 
of the Indian people, and assist rae to catch the almost inarti¬ 
culate cries and inaudible whispers of those multitudes who 
sometimes suffer most and yet find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to expre.ss their needs. As I listened, ilr. Pressident, to your 
brief but succinct recital of the plans and activities of your 
municipality, I recognised th.at you iiave every reason to 
be proud of it and of its energy and capacity in striving to 
solve in its own way problems that confront us in England 
and throughout the civilised world. 7’he pro\'ision of better 
housing accommodation is surely one of the best means of 
discharging the imjportant duties and responsibilities that rest 
upon the shoulders of those ei.tj-u.sted with the municipal 
welfare of citizens. These efforts bear eloquent testimony to 
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Address from the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 
the local patriotism and the public spirit of the municipality 
and its citizens. Those who, in the future, inhabit or visit 
this great and beautiful city will have cause gratefully to 
remember the activities of Ilis Excellency Sir George Lloyd, 
who, in spite of the unceasing calls upon his time, has devoted 
so much thought and energy to carrying through the great 
development scheme and has, for so excellent a purpose, 
taken advantage of the powers to raise the first provincial 
loan in the Presidency. I earnestly trust that the success 
which has hitherto attended the scheme n ill continue through¬ 
out its execution and after its completion, and that the results 
will be so beneficial that even the scept ics, if there axe any, 
will stand convinced and will join in praise of all concerned. 

Your proposed plans for increasing the supply of water 
and for improving the sanitation, are of great interest. What 
more important subjects can occupy the attention of a muni¬ 
cipality than housing, water-supply, and drainage 1 I need 
not dilate upon their obvious value to the community, and 
for this reasoji 1 shall be prepared to give sympathetic con¬ 
sideration to such financial proposals as may require support 
and encouragement from me. I am looking forward to becoming 
more closely acrpiaiuted with your proposed operations, under 
the guidance and with tbe companionship of His Excellency 
the Governor, whom I am glad to claim as an old colleague 
in the House of Commons. 

I thank you for ' the very kindly reference you make to 
the public service 1 have been able to render to my country. 
I am very grateful for the privilege of the opportunities that 
have been afforded to me in the past. When after the war 
I laid down my position as Special Ambassador to the United 
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Address from the BomJbay Municipal Corporation. 

States of America and returned to the Lord Chief Justice- 
ship of hlngland, I little thought that I should so soon volun¬ 
tarily retire to accept the higher and more evalted office of 
Viceroy of India. 1 know that the task that awaits me is 
as you say “ arduous iudeed ”—1 was aware of it when I gave 
up my place of serene dignity to accept a place of perhaps 
greater dignity, but certainly of less serenity. But I shall 
set out, cheered and encouraged by your welcome, with hope¬ 
fulness in my heart, and nrainly because all ray experience of 
human beings and human affairs has convinced me that justice 
and sympathy never fail to evoke re.sponsive chords in the 
hearts of men of whatever race, creed or class. They are the 
two brightest gems in any diadem. Without them there is 
no lustre in the Crown, with them there is a radiance that 
never fails to attract loyalty and allection. You draw atten¬ 
tion to the clo.se appro,\imatiiin of views e.xpresscd by that 
great Indian Dadabhai fv'aoroji, who)u I had the honour to 
know, with those emmeiated by me fro?n my seat as Lord 
Chief Justice, wlien taking leave of bench and bar. It is 
true that as Viceroy I shall b(! privileged to jmactise justice 
in larger fields than in the courts of law. The justice now 
in my charge is not confined within statutes or law reports ; 
it is a justice that is unfettered and has regard to all condition.s 
and circumstances, and should be pursued in close alliance with 
sympathy and understanding. Above all it must be regard¬ 
less of distinctions of race, creed, or class. I trust that the 
British reputation for justice raay never be impaired during 
my tenure of office, and am convinced that all who are associat¬ 
ed in the government and administration of Indian affairs will 
strive their utmost to maintain this reputation at its highest 
standard. 
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Sjte.cche.^ by the Earl of Reading. 

Addresnfrom the Rombay ilunir.ipal Corporation. 

As you o))8erve, Mr. Presiileiit, I arrive in India at a very 
momentous jieriod ol its politieal liistoiy. Ills Koyal High¬ 
ness the Duke ol Connaught, an old and tried friend of India, 
lias only jusi left the.se shores after taking part in his own 
simple, digniJied, niTectionate, a.nd toiicliing way, as a Special 
liepresentative of the King-Emperor in the c;ereinouies of 
inauguration of the New Councils and Il(!forms. These are 
now in operation anrl will ever be associated svitli the name of 
His Excellency the Viceroy whftse tenure of i)ffice is just ex¬ 
piring, and the })resent .Ser-re.tary of State. 

What the [leople of India will write on the pages of the 
new book which is opened by this era of j)olitical advance¬ 
ment must inevitably have a mo,st important effect upon the 
future of India,- and yei, jfotwithstanding the.sc; great progres- 
.sive reforms, I n u-sf regretfully admit your statement that 
there is diseontcut in India. 1 join with .you, Mr. Pre.sident, 
ill ihe prayer that it may be my good fortune to allay it, 
but I luu.st uol at this momtud discii.ss its causes or effects. 
India is loo responsive and too generou.s to expect me to make 
])r(m(ninconienls which could not lie ba.sed upon my own 
individual obwrvatioii and information. Any declaration 
of policy to-day would be, must be, founded upon the opinions 
of others, and coidd not be the result of my own deliberate 
judgment. I feel convinced that I shall best discliarge my 
duty to the King Emperor, and servo the interests of India 
if I take time to collect information, seek advice, and form 
conclusions,—meanwhile I must not utter an incautious word 
or take a hasty step. 1 have no doubt that India will under¬ 
stand and respect my reticence at this moment. 

Let me exjiress the grateful thanks of my wife for your 
welcome and good wishes for her health and happinees. 
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AdclreMfroinVte Bumbay Chamber of Commerce. 

Permit me to join lier in these expressions and to add that the 
opportunity of helping to promote the welfare of the women 
and children of the country contributes notably to the attrac¬ 
tions of her position here. 

in conclusion, Mr. President, I pray tiiat it may be rny 
good fortune during my tenure of office, to aciiieve, with the 
loyal and whole-hearted co-operation of British and Indians, 
some lasting benefit lor India, ami that these next years 
may revive and enhance luir economic j)ro.sperity, and contri¬ 
bute to her material and .spiiitnal well being, to the end, 
that peace, good-will, and liappiricss may reign among her 
people. 


3rd April .ADDRESS FRO.M THE BOHnAY ClfA.MBER OP COMMERCE. 

) 21 . 

TIis E-ccellenoy tlio Viceroy received an address of welcome from 
the Bombay Ciiambor of Coitimticc on the 3rd April. The following 
reply was delivered by His Excellency: 

Mr. Ohairman ami Genllemm of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce. On behalf of Her Excellency and myself let me 
express to you my w arm thanks for this address of W'elcome 
which is e.s]iecially gratifying a.s coming from your body. 

You refer to the financial cir(“um.stances affecting the 
position of India and to such assi.stance a.? I was able to give 
when Ambassador in the United States of America in relation 
to the serious position which at the moment had seemed 
to threaten India. It is but a few' weeks ago in London that 
I took the opportunity of speaking for the first time of these 
events. Nothing w'as ever said at the time for very obvious 
reasons and after the war, so far as I am aware, America has 
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Address from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

never publicly referred to the arrangements between our 
Governmenta. I will only say that nothing could possibly 
have exceeded the goodwill of the American administration 
and Congress when they determined to help India when we 
were all engaged in a great war and when America realised 
Ihe vital importan<!e that the financial position of India should 
be maintained and should iiot be impaired by insidious propa¬ 
ganda or b}' conditions for which perhajis the war itself was 
responsible. I am glad that I as British Ambassador was 
associated with America in that vast transaction. I can 
assure you that no period was more exciting during my stay 
in America t lian the five days in which we were trying to get 
the Congress to pass the neces,sary law's to meet tlie situation 
as you will understand w'ithoul public di.scussion. It wa-s 
a war emergency measure, and it is noteworthy that the press 
of America which at the time well understood the situation 
was so anxious to be of assistance that it never mentioned a 
matter whicli lent itself so well to publicity. 

We watched vdth great anxiety the daily reports of the 
Metallic Reserve in India an<l calculated the possihilities of 
getting ships to India in time to rclittve the situation. 

Gentlemen, it is nattiral that you should refer to the present 
condition of trade in India. Although I cannot .suggest for 
one moment that it is a cou-solation yet it is worthy of observa¬ 
tion that this condition is not peculiar to India, but is also 
to be found in other countries. Of course this is not of much 
help to the merchants of India, but is a factor to be borne in 
mind when we strive to arrive at the causes. We must go 
further bade aixl pierce deeper in examination than by the 
consideration of the happenings during the last 12 jnonths or 
24 months in relation to the rupee. 
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Address from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

Depreciated exchange is the natural conse']ueiice of the 
disturbance of the balance of trade. A f.all in excliange in 
the value of the rujiee of course plays a most important part 
in the affairs of the country. I am \'ery interested to hear 
your obsorvationa which lay a specially peculiar stress upon 
the importance of (xovernment allowing trade to find its own 
level and the merchants to find their own way through these 
vaiious disturbances of trade which arc so largely due to 
political causes and to the upheaval during and after the war 
and the consequent economic and industrial efforts, in them¬ 
selves' the causes of depreciated oxchaugos. I quite agree 
that Govermnent control of trade can never be of avail except 
as a partial and tcmjiorary measure. It should be re.sorted 
to only in time of great emergency such as war or grave inter¬ 
nal di.stress to take two of the most familiar iastancos. This 
is an opinion held by merchants and traders generally. But 
it is not desirable to be dogmatic on this subject. There may 
possibly be ways in which Oovcrnnient can be of .some assist¬ 
ance. I guard myself at this moment from endorsing to tlie 
full the observation that Government control can be of no 
use, although I agree with the general trend of the observa¬ 
tions you make. 

You further refer to the rcpre.sontations made by your 
Chamber to the Railway Committee which is now sitting 
Obviously I cannot discuss in detail a matter which is sub- 
judice. Hut I can certainly assure you that as far as my 
Government is concerned we shall not fail to consider your 
views most carefully, and I will add, also the representations 
which you have made in the addres.s. It is always well to 
remember that transport plays a very inqiortant part in trade. 
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Address from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

I am not sure that it is always fully recognised that transport 
difficulties in the countries that purchase the goods you export 
contribute to the serious and even chaotic condition of foreign 
exchanges. 1 only make these ob.servations for tlie purpose 
of assuring you tliat a.; far a.s I am concerned I am quite alive 
to the imjiortance of developing transport in India for the 
purpo.ses of the economic and industrial prosperity of India. 
I shall nev er underrate the effect of trade pro,sperity upon the 
welfare and happiness of the vast multitudes of the people. 
Very naturally at thi.s important period you refer to the recent 
f'rogre.ssi'\ e Reforms. They are an opportunity for the people 
of the country through their representatives of expressing 
their views and it is a sati.sfaction to one to hear as it must 
be to all those in favour of representative institutions, how 
well in a very short space of time these new Councils and 
generally speaking new institutions have progressed. 

You may count ujion my Govermnent keeping a vigilant 
eye upon tlie iiroposals that emanated from the Brus.sel.s 
Conference and otherwise in relation to foreign credits enabling 
purchases to he made whore immediate payment is impossible 
or ordinary commercial credit i.s too speculative. 

Geiiilemen, I am glad that I have had this opportunity 
of meeting you and receiving this addre.ss. A body such as 
yours can help very markedly towards contentment and 
happini;ss in India. 1 know that the. King-Emperor and the 
British Empire, as well as the Government of India, can look 
to you and rely upon your loyalty and a.ssistance in striving 
to co-operate with all who are working for the benefit and 
prosperity of India. In this firm belief I take leave of you 
to-day with grateful recollections of your welcome to me. 

M2(il>SV 
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AdJtressfrom the Indian Merchants' Chamber and Bureau, Bombay. 

3rd April ADDRESS FROM TlfE INDIAN MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER AND 

BUREAU, BOMBAY. 

In replying to an adtlreas of vi-elcome from tho Indian Mercliants’ 
Chamber and Bureau at Bomliay on the 3rd April His Exeellcncy the 
Viceroy aaid 

Mr. President and GenPemen of the. Indian Merchmil.t 
CImnher uad 5ftrcjM.—Permit me to thank _voii very heartily 
on hcihalf of Her Excellency, as well a.s myself, for the cordial 
words of w elcomc you have been good enough to addre.as to 
us and which we very much appreciate. It i.s encouraging on 
arrival to receive members of your Chamber who jiresent 
a most carefully comjwled general statement of political and 
economic grievances according to your vimvs. Nevertheless 
you cxtcuid to me a hearty w'elcome. It is a satisfaction to 
find your views stated in plain and explicit ternns in a docu¬ 
ment, I imagine that your object is to bring the various 
points to my notice. I should think you are far too shrewd 
to expect a reasoned answer to these political arguments at 
tlii.s numieut. 1 fiave somewhere at the back of my mind 
a notion that if I did attempt it you would go away a little 
dlsa])[)ointed in me and say to each other : “ well we did not 
tfiiiik that His Excellency would have discussed some of tlie 
matters mentioned by us to-dav.” Neverthele.ss 1 thank 
you for having stated your views so clearly; and if I do not 
refer to each one of them in my few observations you will 
I am sure acquit me of any intentional discourte.sy. But you 
will understand, as I stated publicly yesterday morning, 

I do net think it right that I should now express views uiioti 
political matters confronting the Government over which 
I preside, before I have had the proper opportunities of making 
myself personally acquainted with the situation. In other 
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Address from the Indian Merchants' Chamber and Bureau, Bombay. 
words, and speaking perhaps with a recollection ol my judicial 
position T must hear all sides before I come to a decision. You 
^vmdd think ver 3 ’' little of one who proceeded to pronounce 
a vit^w possibh" framed in language to please you, but which 
nevertheless was not based upon his own judgment formed 
upon information and advice and knowledge that he had 
obtained. 

There arc however twm or three main subjects to which 
I think I may refer a little more in detail. You tell me that 
I arrive at a time when this country is passing through a criti¬ 
cal period both politically and commercially. 1 have said 
(uiou’gh, 1 hope, as regards the general political situation to 
show you that, although I shall consider very caredully every 
word that you niy, 1 do not propo.se to 'leal with all the various 
matters which you have ju.st staled. 

You, however, rcter to cr.mnu^rcial grievances with which 
you are more directly and intimately concerned I do not 
mean that you are, not affected by the poli'ical situaiion, but 
being a Merchants’ Chamber you are .specially eliarged with 
tlie interest o'' t,he Indian merchants. 

Will you forgive me for saying that you do not seem to mo 
to attribute sufficient importance, as I understand the situa¬ 
tion, to the various causc.s of exchange troubles and depreciat¬ 
ed currency but are, not unnaturally, inclined to regard the 
problems as if they affected India alone and as if the causes 
of the serious dislocation of finance and trade and generally 
the economic cituation were to bo found in India alone - where¬ 
as in truth these same problems are affecting the whole world’s 
prosperity. If you seek the remedy you must try to arrive 
at all the causes, and then you must not leave out of account 
the great world dislocation which is truly at the root of all the 
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Address from the Indian Merchants' Chamber and Bureau, Bomhatj. 
trade trouble with whi(;h we are confronted. Of course, 
India has its own particular problems like every other country, 
but generally speaking, you cannot have vast countries engag¬ 
ed in the production of articles which are the least rt;produc- 
tive without the whole world’s wealth and conser^ucntly its 
prosperity being gravely iiffwtcd. During the war, as you 
are aware, trade and industry were diverted from ordinary 
channels and manufactures, in.stead of making articles for 
export to various countries, were turned into channels, 
essential during the war, but \\'bich nevertheless mostly ended 
in smoke and flamo and created no wealth, but caused los.s of 
the nation’s suqdus wealth and of the means of exchange of one 
country’s product for that of another. These are world 
factors which one must not leave out of account. 

You go on to de al with the difficulties which have arisen 
and you refer to the depression which has actually occurred in 
India’s foreign trade owing, as you say, to the disorganisation 
of international exehango and the diminution in the purchasing 
power of India’s customers. Of course, you understand— 
nobody barter - that India’s trade depends upon world condi¬ 
tions and that until these have become more normal, as one 
hopes they speedily will, it is natural that customers for 
articles produced will not be able to resume their purchases 
on the former scale. But I think wc should all remember that 
India is e.specially fortunate in that her trade in the main is 
in necessities and not in luxuries, so that as soon as the world’s 
purchasing power begins to be restored, directly you get the 
equilibrium a little more normal, the products of India must 
be taken by the various countries as they are able to finance 
them. To you who are engaged daily in trade it is but a 
truism to say that if you export luxuries you must wait longer 
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lor a restoration of trade than when your trade is in those 
exports which people must purchase. I refer to these con¬ 
siderations not because they are an aii-swer to your difficulties; 
they are not but because I .suggest that you should not be 
unduly j)essimistic. I am far from attempting to minimise 
tlio importance and seriou.sne.ss of the situation but we must 
not be cast down by difficulties, ft tends to encouragement 
and to the per-manence of credit if we remember these opportu¬ 
nities for India’.s restoration to tlie jm-sition it occupied until 
quite re<;ently in relation botli to currency and balance of 
trade. 

Generally speaking, I agree, and in fact merchants who 
understand ttieir business all over the world have come to 
the same conclusion, that trade will find its own salvation as 
tinte progresses; but I want you to bear in )niud that T am 
the la.st porsoji, with my experience during the war, to attri- 
bule little importance to depreciated exchange problems. 
On the contrary, I know the} are very important indeed at 
present. 

Yet again, we must .see root causes if we want to find the 
true remedies. A fall in exchange is in truth only a manifesta¬ 
tion of a primary trouble. It i.s a svm|)tom of the dislocation 
of the world’s trade and which applied to India is a mirror of 
the {'.hanged conditions of the balance of trade during recent 
times, attribut able to the world cateses to which I have referred 
as also to .special causes afEecting India. Nobody knows 
better than a body of gentlemen like your.selves that all nations 
are dependent on each other for trade. It is not only one nat ion 
that is affected by world upheaval but the whole world. But 
here again I am fully sensible of the importance of the observa¬ 
tions that you make about the policy of the Government with 
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regard to Rupee excliange and also to the sale of Reverse 
Councils. I do not want to discass them at this moment for 
the reasons that I have given ; I know that they have given 
rise to much discussion and controver.sy. I will only say 
that when you do consider the reasons of the fall in your 
exchange you must not attribute it entirely either to the one 
or the other condition, but must bear in mind the enormous 
change in the world’s position. You refer naturally to the 
war in which India behaved with such deep and devoted loyal¬ 
ty to the King-Emperor and to the cause for which we were 
fighting. Nothing was more splendid and I trust that nothing 
that ever happens will make u.s—British and Indians together 
—regret that we struggled for great and high ideals which India 
took to her heart equally with ourselve.s. Whilst it is true 
that there have been disappointments after the war I am 
afraid those are inevitable. People cannot always live even 
in a spiritual country like India at the extreme height of 
noblest ideals since we are only human beings; but that we 
together, British and Indians, reached those altitudes should 
always be a bond between us. May I add one further word 
based upon much observation that notwithstanding the 
disappointment, at this moment I am convinced that as a 
result of the struggle for higher ideals the world will be the 
better, although it may not be apparent at this particular 
moment. There is disappointment aroused by these exchange 
and currency questions that have supervened after the war. 
I do not sugge.st that it is much comfort or consolation yet 
even here it is always well to remember that the chaotic 
condition of exchange in other countries is infinitely worse 
than it is in India. I am not disposed to be unhopeful in this 
matter. 
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T }iav(' noted carefvilly every word you said about tbe 
j)resent condition of affairs caused by' the, large import trade 
by India and tlie vast purchases basetl apjsarently upon the 
vjew that the rupee, would be kept stabilised at the higher 
rate. I am aware of that jmsition. 

Observations have been made a.s T have noticed about the 
commercial morality of the mercliants. Oonmuircial morali¬ 
ty affec’ts credit; credit i.s a very temler, delicate and semsitive 
plant and if credit i.s once affected it takes long to restore it. 
I do not suppose for a moment ihat there i.s ground for any 
suggestion of lack of commercial morality. Of course, a 
dillicult situati(fn ha.s been treated ; 1 won’t go back to the 
cau.ses. I have observed in .some, qimrter.s suggestions that 
this Government over which I preside should intervene. 
Without pronouncing any final word, for I have not yet liad 
any opportunity of meeting the mmnbers of my Council or of 
di.scnssing the situation with Mr. Hailey, the Finance Member, 
1 will tell you my own present view. Oiilficmlties have arisen 
between merchants, vendor.s a?Kl purchasers. In the ordinary 
course these are matters that must be solved betwe(!n them 
and <lo not set m to require that Governnumt .should intervene. 
This is my personal impre.ssion at this moment. All f will 
nocY say i.s that I trust that means will be found, as they are 
often between persons who are left to regulate their orvn trade 
].iositioa between them.selvcs to alleviate the present strained 
.situation, so tliat it will gradually tend to disappefir, and that 
you will be restored to the conditions which e.xi.sted before 
the present crisis. 

And now h t me thank you very much for ymur welcome. 
May I add that I was very much impresse.d yesterday arriving 
as a stranger in this beautiful city amongst vast numbers of 
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Deputation from the All-India VahiU’ Conference at Delhi, 
people of whom perhaps T might claim to know at most three 
or four individuals. This welcome was one which went to 
my heart. 1 do not teke it as a personal compliment. I 
believe it was intended a.s an encouragement to me in coming 
here to meet what is undoubtedly a most difficult situation 
to believe that the people have not set their-hearts against 
the new Viceroy but rather that they gladly welcomed a 
Viceroy who wished to be in sympathy with them. It is 
from this that T take .some comfort to niy.self. It leads me to 
study the situation with hopefulness whirdi T trust I shall 
carry to the end of my re.sponsibilitie.s. If only Indians through¬ 
out India and the British with my.seif all worlc in union, in 
the closest co-operation for the development of India’s re¬ 
sources for India’s pro.sperIty, there can be no doubt that 
India will become pro,sperou.s and happy. 


6th April DEPUTATION FROM THE ALU-INDIA VAKILS’ CONFERENCE 
1921. AT DELHI. 

Their Excellencies and i)arty arrived in Delhi on the 5th April, 
On the morning of the Gth His Excellency the Viceroy received a 
deputation from the All-India Vakits’ Conference, and in rcjilying to 
their address of welcome said ;— 

He could scarcely tell them what a great pleasure it was 
to receive the deputation from lawyers. It was a new d(‘par- 
ture for a deputation of lawy-ens to welcome a now Viceroy. 
Hitherto no lawyer had been appointed to this exalted post 
and he took it that the welcome was intended as a tribute 
from lawyers to a lawyer. They walked the same path and 
followed the same profession and they had the same faith in 
administration of justice. That created a bond between 
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Address of Congratubtion from At Punjab Chiefs’ Association, Ijohort. 
them, which made him feel that he was ajnong friends and 
not a stranger among strangers. It was a great profession 
to which they belonged. He had heard with admiration the 
work done in India by lawyers. He was not sure whether 
all of them (members of the deputation) had reached the 
burden of years as he had, but he Lad no hesitation in 
saying that practice for many years--practically the whole 
of his adult life he had spent at the Bar—had not embittered 
his outlook of life. He didn’t believe that lawyers only 
saw the bad side of life. On the contrary it afforded them 
immense advantages in gaining knowledge of human affairs. 
His profession had (ended to make him more patient and 
more sym])athetic. He w'as hopeful at twenty and even more 
hopebil at sixty. In lidding the deputation good-bye His Ex¬ 
cellency said that in the arduous task before him he would 
always be strengthened with assurance of their goodwill for 
his success. He appreciated their anxiety for the success of 
his administration in India for the reputation of their pro¬ 
fession was involved in it. He was deeply indebted to them 
for their goodwill, 

ADDRESS OE CONGE Al'ULATION FROM TTTE PUNJAB CHTEFS’ 
ASSOCIATION, LAHORE. 

His Exojllency the Viceroy paid .a brief visit to Lahore in April 1921 
and received an Address of Congratulation from the Punjab Chiefs’ 
Association there. 

May it pi ase Your Excdleriei/.— 'V^e, the Memhors of the Punjab 
Chiefs Associanon, crave permission to offer our cordial congratulations 
to Your Escelleucy on the high dignity conferred on Your Lordship by 
His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor by your appointment as his 
Viceroy in this great country. We next offer our heartfelt thanks to 
Your Excellency tot accepting our humble hospitality this evening. 
We are sensible of the greet inconvenience inseparable from a journey 
M20PSV 
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at this time of tiie year ; and the disregard of all personal ooaifort shoivn 
by Your Exeellcncy is a proof, if proof were needs 1, of the interest Your 
Lordsliip feels for the welfare of the people of this Province. 

Your Lordship is .aware that th's .Vssiciation earn? into exist iuce in 
ihO!) at the call of iinperativo necessity. The in rxo.-ahlo .spirit of t'.ri ago 
with eoinirelling logic taught us to organis', oir cl is3 into a so'id holy. 
There vver-e numerous oh-stacles in our way, hut faith in thoutilitv of our 
efforts and dogged perseveraiioe tiiivniphs in this world and we tao v 
rejoice in the aohievomciit of our aim. Our As.30:iatiou possess ss more 
than lOO meuabora belonging to the a icuont familij.s of the Punjab. 

\Vo am pro.id to say that tlur siririt heqursathod to ns by our foi-efathers 
wlio adorn the pages of Indian History still inspii-es us with s-ldo.ss 
devotion to the supivme inUrrests of the people of this great irountry, an I 
not wishing to remain iraroebial in our paliioUsm in thc.sj times ol worl J 
ttlliancos wo found oi-iportuuitios iluring the great war to manifest that 
devotion to the integrity and honour of the Bi-iti.sh Empire, whieli ulti- 
inatoly holixrd to gain a signal victory over Guruian militarism. Sense 
of modesty does not permit our giving full details of servie.rs rcmdeied by 
the monilxrrs of this A.ssocialion during the Great War, but the records 
in the Punjab Oovorivvnent oilice.a are elo 4 uont on this point. new 
chapter has been opened in the History of fn lia by tho iniuguration of 
the Reforms and had not so.ius unforeseen events supervoned, Jndi.a would 
to-day have rejoiced in the enjoyiuout of these new lib.erties an ] privilege.s. 
We deeply appreciate) the lil)erality underlying these Reform.s and we 
hope in the near futui-o that our .Aasociatio.u will have the right of s;'.n ling 
its own representatives to the Councils, a concession which lias been already 
wisely conceded to the British Tridian Association of Oudh. 

We feel that the pcO])lc of the Punjab who have expenenoed strung? 
vicissitudes during recent years will appreciate the honour of a visit which 
Your Excellency has very wisely paid to their province so soon after Your 
Lordship’s assumption of your exalted olfice. We admire the courage 
which Youi Exoellency has displayed in accepting the responsibilities of 
this high dignity, particularly in these days when the spirit of unrest 
pervades tho vhole of India, but knowing the supreme qualities of head 
and heart exhibited by your gifted people during the passage of historical 
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times we rely confirlently on Your Lordship’s repntod sagacity to sc 
control the situation in this country as to save the Empire from dangers 
which less sldlfiil hands might not have been able to avert. Wa do not 
wish to minimise the dangers of the pre.sont situation in the country. 
Peace, we declare, is essential for the attainment of the promised Swaraj 
and therefore all wi.s6 men will range themselves on the side of the forces 
of law and order. We feel convinced that co operation vnth Your Lord¬ 
ship’s Government in pursuance of the high ideal set before us by no less 
a person than His Imperial Majesty the King-liinporor will load us to tho 
promised land. Wo, therefore, beg to a.s3uro Your Lordship that in any 
matter in which the host interest of this groat country is concerned our 
cordial support will be ungrudgingly foi'theoming. 

We cannot refrain from saying that tire forbearance and mercy shown 
to people for sijrioua political and other olfenccs by His Excellency Sir 
Edward Maolagaii our Governor in tho spirit of the amnesty graciously 
granted by His Imperial Majesty the King-Emporor has won the hearts of 
the people of this .Province. Tho deep affection and esteem in wliioh he 
was held by the Punjabis were no secret even before his elevation to this 
high office, bur- his justice tempered with mercy even in trying oiroum- 
stanoos have helped him to keep lii.s place in the hearts of us all. 

We are also beholden to His E-Xcollcnoy Sir Edward Maclagan for 
appointing tho Hon’ble Sardar Bihadur Sardar Sundar Singh, Majithia, 
as the Indian Member of tlie first Reformed Executi ve Council of the Pro¬ 
vince, The Association deems it a groat honour that its diBtingui.shed 
President should have boon conjidorod worthy of occupying this high 
position. 

It is a great disappointment to us that we are unable to offer ojr 
rcspcctfui welcome to Hci' Exccllcnoy Lady Reading in this historic 
Garden to-daj but we venture to hope that we tliall bo afforded this 
privilege on some future occasion at a bettor season of the year. 

In conclusion, we pray that Your Lordship’s efforts to strengthen 
confidence in the high principles and sense of justice of the British people 
will lie crowned with success so that India may ag.ain experience the joys 
oI contcntmcr t and peaceful evolution. 
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Addrisa cf Congra'ulatiun from the P<.njab Chiefs’ Association, Lahore, 

The Viceroy acknowledged the address in the following terms :—■ 

Mr. Fre.ndcnt and Gentlemen of the Punjab Chiefs’ Asso¬ 
ciation .—It was a graceful thought of your Association to proffer 
your l\ospitality to-day in these beautiful and famed Gardens and 
to present me with this address of congratulation. I thank 
you liiost cordially and assure you that I fully appreciate yo\ir 
manifestations of goodwill and the generosity of your observa¬ 
tions with regard to myself. I am glad to be here in this 
historic city. 1 wish it had been possible for rnc to make a 
longer stay and to make closer acquaintance with the Punjab. 
But I have laborious days before me and I preferred at this 
moment to pay an immediate visit, though brief, to a future 
visit w] ich should be longer. But this visit will 1 hope not 
prevent me visiting you again and for a more extended period. 

It is an advantage that I have thus early become acquainted 
with some of your leading ( itizens and with also the members of 
your A.ssociution and, above all, it has given me the opportunity 
of conference and' discus.sion with His Excellency Sir Edward 
Maclag 111 , to whom you refer in terms of esteem and affection 
which mu.st be very gratifying to him and must, I am sure, 
encourage him in tlie performance of his high, res 2 )onsible and 
even anxious duties as Governor of this Province. May I add 
that I have already learnt in my brief stay that this affection is 
equally felt for his gracious lady—Lady Maclagan. 

You, Mr. President, very naturally refer to the services 
rendered by the members of your Association during the Great 
War. It would be impossible for me to have been present to¬ 
day without recalling the lo 3 ''alty and devotion of the Punjab 
to the Kiug-Eraperor and the British Empire during the Great 
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War. Thdir historic courage and gallantry were again mani¬ 
fested whenever the opportunity arose and you may depend 
upon it that their Tine services will niiver be forgotten by those 
to whom they were rendered. These services are an additional 
reason, if any were needed, for the solicitude of the King- 
Emperor f jr the welfare of the Punjab and of his deep interest 
in it. 

The obmet of my visit at thi.s early period was that I might 
have the .idvantage of considering with Ilis E.vcellency Sir 
Edward Maelagan the dilfioultie.s that have arisen in conse- 
r^uence of 'he disputes relating to the shrines or g'lrdwaras. I 
have had the benefit of seeing the members of your Executive 
(louncil and the Ministers and leading members of the various 
shades of tliought, and [ cannot but feel confident that with the 
g.ild.iK;e of His Excollmey a solution will be, found which will 
set at rest these serious controversies, and will load to decisions 
by the peaceful moans of fair and equitable adjustment. 

Standing here in the Capital City of the Punjab I cannot 
take leave of you without some reference to the events at 
Amritsar. It is not the mom'-nt for a political address, but yet 
I see n to hear the simjile and moving words of His Royal 
Hi'^hnoss the Duke of Connaught as he spoke them at the in¬ 
auguration cif your Councils, when he, the old and tried friend 
of India and the devoted servant of the Crown throughout his 
life, made that ever memorable appeal to let bygones be bygones, 
to forgive wliere forgivone.s.s was needed, to forget the mistakes 
and misunderstandings of the past and to unite in striving for 
to realisatiori and the promise of the future. The words are 
still in my ears and I see them written before me, I have 
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taken occasion to refer to them many times. I shall not attempt 
to express these views in other language, for in.Iced I could 
not reach the simple and touching ehxpience of the Duke on 
that occasion. Ever .since I was destined for the honour of (he 
Viceroyalty the shadow of Amritsar (to use the Duke’s meta¬ 
phor) has ))ursued me. I have read all that has haj.pened in 
your I.egislative Assomhly in the debate relating to Amritsar, 
when Sir William Vincent speaking on behalf of the Go\ eriiment 
of India oxpre.s.scd viei\s which will well repay j.crusaJ ajid 
study. In particular I noticed that he referred to a grievance 
■which had been brought before him on various occasions, 
namely, that the grants of nrtney to the Indians who sufTered 
by the o\mi;ts at Jallianwala B;igh and elsewhere in the Punjab 
were inade^piate and were disproj)ortionate to those granted to 
the British sufferers. Sir William said in this debate that the 
Government of India were prejjarorl to nu’ommend to the 
Gov('rnment of the Punjab that more getieroii.s tcims slnnild 
be granted to the Indian sufferers and cxprcs.-ed himsc.lf in 
lajignage whieh left no doubt as to tlie views of the Goveiiimcnt 
cf India upon this subject. Tiie recommendation was duly 
mad(! and, it is .scarcely nccc.ssarv to .say, was iminediatelv 
accepted by Hi.s E.xcellenrj rhe Governor, who is lo.sing no 
time in taking the practical .step.s Kvce.ssary to give effect to this 
polic^r In a conversation with him this morning relating to 
this matter he informed me that he was just about to nominate 
a commutee which would be charged with the duty of providing 
that the compensation p.ayable to the Indian .sufferers should be 
more generous and that the di.sjwoporcion iu the scale of pay¬ 
ments to the Indian as compared with the British should ho 
removed by ade piatc grants. Thus I trust the grievauce will 
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berciuovofl and the words of the Biihe of Connauglit will re¬ 
echo throiigii'jut the Punjab and India. Can we not now do our 
utmost to banish .suspicion, to ('cas(‘ imputing evil motiee.s, to 
believe ag.vin in the syinp.tt.het,i(; justice of the (lovernnient, to 
concentrate in united effort to reach by peaceful and constitu¬ 
tional iricans the end which is prouii.scd undin your new Eeforms 
and which indeed is alr(>ady in coiir.s.: of fulfilment. Let its, you 
Indians in vour hundreds of million", and we British- in our 
.small luimbers, join hand." and determine to work together for 
the realisat.on of this great aim and ideal. 


ADDKBSS fltO-M THE 81ML.A MthNlCiPALfTY. 

]lift Exci llfiioy tl'.o Viceroy uccowiiiinicd Ly Her E.'ic'.’llcncy the 
L'ouiitcss of Itfiv.ling aad .Staff arrival at ciiiilii on ()ie llirh Apiil U)2I. 
His IJ.M'ellcney lliu t'iecroy received iiu addiesa of wclconio fr(.>ni the 
Members of Iho tsiaila Jlunicipidity on tlic 7th May liiil. 

Mth; it p?ca.se f'oio' Exedhnei!, We the Pivsiclent .and meniliers of 
the Simla .M '.iiieiiiiilily desire on lich.-.lf of the eiti-mis of .Siinln to utferyou 
oar rosiMMS f il and sineere greetings nnd eoisgratlihitioiison your appoint¬ 
ment to the liigh office tit Viceroy atid Onvcmor-tlcncral of India to ivhicli 
you have been cidled by the Command of Hia Uraeioins Majesty the King. 
Emperor. 

2. We tender Your Exeel'eney and Lady Iteading a warm welcome 
lo the Suiriner Capital of India. 

To stive the problems of India in tlie future tyill require no loss 
ability and statesmanship than in the past, lint we arc conlident that your 
term of office will add anotlier and that Hie intwl di.stinguished laurel to 
tho crown -.if success that lias marked your long and i'lr.slrions service 
to our King and country. 

4. ,\3 01 e of the most eloquent of Your Excellency’s predecessors has 
Slated 1‘ it is in order that the Viceroy may have time to think, time to 
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enquire, time to mature his policy that he comes up to Simla. Simla 
is in fact the workshop in wliich during the summer months are fashioned 
the materials of the fabric of each Viceroy’s Indian Administration”, 
and for nearly a hundred years successive Viceroys have come to Simla to 
think, to plan and to work. 

6. Barely a hundred years ago, Simla was a dense forest and ( he bears 
and the leopards roamed where now stands a busy town. To-day the 
summer popul.ation probably exceeds 50 thousand persons drawn from 
every part of Indi.a, a very cosmopolis in which are hoard all tongues 
from Tibet to Tuticorin. In the plains this would not be a great popula¬ 
tion, but in the hills where often even a .small village can scarcely find 
sufficient room, it preactits special problems. In a town extended along 
the hill tops it is not easy to carry out the dutic.s of a public body, the 
making of roads, lighting, sanitation and above all water-supply. Tlie 
sources of water-supply arc naturally found in the valleys, not on the 
hill tops, and in the valley north of Simla is a Pumping Installation with 
the highest single stage lift in the world. Moreover, the ta.sk of local 
administration is rendered dillicult by the great variation in population 
at different seasons of the year. The most urgent of our present needs is 
the provision of a more ample supply of water for hou.schold use and also 
for sanitation on modern scientific lines. In our effort s to cope with this 
great difficulty we have been generously assisted by Government in the 
past, but with the yearly and rapid increase of population, our vvater- 
supply has become totally inadequate to satisfy our present requirements. 

The great housing schemes of both the Imperial and Local Govern¬ 
ments are now approaching completion iind have added immensely to our 
responsibUities. Nor can we forget that the influx of members of the 
new Councils whose meeting.s will be held in Simla will be an addea care 
lest anything be lacking for their health, their comfort and their 
convenience. Simla has other needs, but it is above all in the provision 
of an adequate water-supply now a matter of the gravest urgency that the 
Municipality desire to enlist your powerful and generous assistance, 

6. It is traditional that the relations between the Viceroy and the 
people of Simla have always been of a cordial and intimate character and 
we are confident of securing from Your EzoeUeney the same sympathetic 
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intercBt in our local needs, institutions and charities that has been sp 
uniformly displayed by your predecessors. In partic\ilar we would express 
tlie pleasure of all in knowing that Lady Reading will continue the work 
in behalf of the women and children of India which already beam the 
names of former Vicoreiies. 

His Excellency replied as follows;— 

Mr. Presidf'nl and Gentlemen of the Simla Munidpal'ty — You 
are following tjme-lionoured precedent in tendering your congra¬ 
tulations and good wishes to the new Viceroy upon his first 
visit to Simla, and in offering him a warm welcome to this 
charmingly situated town on the lulls. I thunk you very cordial¬ 
ly for these expressions of your gcodwill towards myself and 
feel assured that your sentiments arc no less earnest and loyal 
tlian were tho.so of your predecessors wdien they addres.sed tl;e 
distinguished men who preceded me in the Viceroyalty. For 
your expressions of confidence in the successful discharge by me 
of the duties of the e.xalted office I now hohl I am truly grateful, 
and devoutly pray that your trust in me to-day may be j usti cd 
by future events. 

Mr. President, T am almost inclined to envy you au<l the 
members of your Municipality when 1 learn from yoUr address 
the problems that confront you, and compare them with those 
that come before me for solution. Do not however think that 
1 would in any way .strive to minimise the importance of provid¬ 
ing an adequate water-supply and more scientific sanitation. It 
is but an eiemen^ary truth to aa.sert that these are vital requi¬ 
sites of th&hcalth conditions of the residents at Simla, and that 
a plentiful supply of water with its cleansing and purifying 
effects is among the first necessities (.>f enjoyment of the beauties 
and amenities of life on these hill-tops. I understand that the 
need for improvement in the woter-sujiply has Lcen reetignised 
iJSOt’dV 
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but that the financial arrangements require further consideration 
and are at present the subject of correspondence between the 
Government of the Punjab and the Municipal Committee. If 
the matter should come before me I shall be ready to give such 
favourable consideration as is legitimately possible to the pro¬ 
posed scheme. 

Your expression of confidence leads me to make some obser¬ 
vations on the situation which confronts Government at this 
moment and merits the consideration of all who arc interested 
in the welfare of India. I cannot on this occasion discuss this 
situation at length, but it is well that I should place some views 
briefly before you. 

I need not assure you that I assumed my office actuated by 
the earnest desire that I might be privileged to contribute to the 
happy and peaceful development of that high destiny which 
awaits India, if she chooses to avail herself of it, as a partner 
in the British Empire. The road is mapped out for her. An 
auspicious start has been made, and it rests with her people to 
complete the journey with the King-Emperor’s message as their 
guiding-star. 

Nevertheless, I rau.st admit that there is discontent among 
some sections of the community which gives cause for serious 
thought and some anxiety to all who desire to live in peace, and 
tranquillity. 

It cannot be denied that there is in some quarters a disregard 
and even a defiance of authority which has in some instances 
resulted in violent outbursts and loss of life. The primary 
iunction of Government is to promote the welfare and happiness 
of the people and as a necessary consequence to protect them 
against external aggression and to maintam the law and preserve 
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internal order. The peace of the community must not be 
disturbed by violence. 

It cannot be doubted from quite recent events that there 
i.s some tendency to advocate recourse to violence. I desire to 
speak with restraint and moderation of speeches of this charac* 
ter, ina.smuch as it is not for me to pronounce upon their true 
meaning or effect. These mii.st be dealt with by Courts of 
Justice in the administration of the ordinary criminal law. 
But it must be plain that no Government conscious of its duties 
and responsibilities can permit incitement to violence, which 
usually has most effect on those who aro least able to form a 
reasoned judgment and who, alas, too often fall victims to 
easily excited passions. Throughout his speeches Mr. Gandhi 
has consistently denounced violence and has urged his follow'cra 
to ab.stain from it. It is to bo regretted that in some instances 
this advice has been disregarded. 

It is to be hoped that such differences of opinion or policy 
as may exist between fellow-citi?:ens of India may be brought 
to a solution by the light of reason and mutual sympathy and 
understanding. 

I have attempted in these very few observations to give 
expression tc- the thoughts that have troubled my mind. I trust 
that they will not bo misinterpreted. They aro intended to 
deal with only one phase of the present situation— that is, direct 
incitement to violence. They need not alarm but should 
comfort e.vcrv citizen who does not de.sire violence. It is impos¬ 
sible for me to discuss to-day the many other questions that 
arise. I will only say that the information which reaches mo 
h'uds me to hope that the proi)osul3 now made for alteration of 
the Turkish Treaty will satisfy the Indian Moslems that their 
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religious sentiments have been respected and that their claims 
to help determine the Peace with Turkey have been abundantly 
recognised. 

You will need no assurance from me that I shall take a 
sympathetic interest in your local needs and charities and Her 
Kxcellency will take special pleasure in the work on behalf of 
the women and children of India. 

In conclusion, I earnestly hope that I shall continue during 
my visits to Simla to have the confidence of your Municipality ; 
and that it may be thought that I am striving to administer 
with understanding of the peoples’ wishes, with sympathetic 
regard for their troubles, and, may I repeat, with the desire to do 
even-handed justice without distinction of race or creed. 


EMPIRE HAY DINNER, 

The large dinner at Viceregal Lodge on Empire Hay, in honour of which 
the table was decorated with rod, white and blue colours, was unique for 
more than one reason. Besides Their R.xccllencies there were present 
three Governors, the Commander-in-Chief, all Members of the Governor 
General’s Executive Council and seven Ministers of Industries from 
the Provinces. After His Majesty’s health had been drunk, His Excel¬ 
lency tile Viceroy gave the toast of the seven Minister! of Industries 
coupled with the name of the Hon'blc Rao Bahadur Venkata Reddi 
Nayudu. After happy references to the uniqueness of the occasion and 
to the Governors His Excellency proeeeded :— 

“ The work that these Ministers and Sir Thomas Holland as a 
Member of my Executive Council do here in this country is in¬ 
deed of a most momentous kind. With ladies present, I am 
minded to say that with the development of the industries of 
India we may hope for a stremger race of women and conse¬ 
quently of children than we Lave had hitherto in India; with 
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d'^velopnient. of industries we may obtain more assistance from 
India, more infusion of Indian capital into Indian enterprise and 
Indian interests ; Indian profits will remain for consumption, 
and expendii.uro in India. On Umpire Day, the day we cele¬ 
brate in England because we are so proud of the Empire to- 
which we belong, is it too much to o-xpross the hope in India 
that it may not be very long before in India too Empire Day 
will be a day )f pri<l<! to those who arc j)artner.-! —full partners — 
in that great Empire. With pride and at the same time I hope 
with proper 1 umility we remember that we are citizens of the 
greate.st Empire whicli is, I believe, in ray heart the truest, the 
justest and the most righteous combination of nations the 
world has yet known ” ? 

Ilia Excellen cy’s speech was received with loud applause. 

Mr. Venkata Roddi in responding, a,s a representative of the oldest 
Presidency in India, said:— 

“ Your ExceVenr.ii’.s, N<Me Lord^, Eadies and Gentlemen, —It is as 
His Excellency rightly observed a very iiuiiiue oeca,sioii. For the first 
time in the history of tlris country are assembled under tho hospitable 
roof of tho ro.pr'scntative of our Emperor-our dear King George— 
the representativ'^s of the people to whom has been entrusted a share 
in the rcspoiisiblo government of tliis great land. Your Rxeellency, 
my only privilege —my only right—to be calk'd upon on this occasion 
to respond to your kind toast is that I come from, as you have said, 
tlie oldest Piesidrney in this country: ihe Presidency whicli has sup. 
plied the bedrock for the greatest Empire, on earth—tho Empire of 
India : tho Empire of India which has made, the great Queen Victoria 
and her aucoessors the owners of the greatest Empire : it was the Madras 
Presidency on which the foundation of thi.s great Empiio was built. 
Madras has sometimes been called tbo ‘ benighted pre.sideney but 
recently wo have been doing our best to see that the .stigma is removed, 
and we have given two Counoillors—one to tho India Council at homo 
and the other to tho Executive Council here.” After a humourous allu- 
lion to the distance of Madras from Simla, a complimentary reference to 
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Lord Willingdon and an invitation to His Excolletiey the Viceroy to 
visit the oldest i*residency in India at the earliest opportunity. Mr. Eeddi 
concluded“ Your Excellency just now referred to the great problems 
that are before your Governtiient. I would only say tiiis, that whatever 
may have been the information that reached Your Excellency at home 
and whatever may have lieen the impressions formed during the short 
time you have been in India, I would submit that the heart of this 
country is sound and we are by nature and by religion a loyal iieople. 
and whatever may come we will stand hy our dear King-Ernperoi and 
ever be loyal to his throne and person. ’ {Cheers.) 

DINNER AT THE CHELMSFORD REFORM CLEB, SIMLA, 

His Excellency the Viceroy dined with the members of the Chelmsford 
Reform Club on the 30th May, aud in replying to llie toast of his hcaltll 
said 

Sir William Vinrrnf, Mr. Shaft, Yanr Emilencm and Gmile- 
—Permit me first to (sxpTcss my tliank.s to the members 
of the Chelmsford Club for giving me the opportunity of being 
present this evening and of meeting so many of the meratiers 
and their guests, Aud lot me also thank you for the cordiality 
of your i'e.sponse to the toast of my health. 1 always think 
that I could enjoy the toast better and 1 cannot but think that 
it would be more conducive to tiiar health to which you drank 
if I had not the painful consciousness that I had to make a 
response [lamjhifr). But on the whole I am glad that you 
have given me thi.s opportunity and also afforded an occasion 
for the graceful and elociuent speech which Mr. Shafi has just 
uttered. I am very grateful to hitn for ail that li e has said about 
myself, which of course was a little coloured by post-prandial 
oratory, but I am one of those fortunate individuals whose 
privilege it is to contribute, however humbly, to the public 
service of liis country—privileged and fortunate becasue oppor- 
tuiuties came to me which would have been welcomed by 
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everyone else if they had been afforded to them. Your Club 
bears the name of my distinguished predecessor Viscount 
Chelmsford {hear, hear). It was, I gather, instituted by him for 
the purpose of founding an Association where both Europeans 
and Indians could meet and exchange thoughts, commune in 
ideas, discuss problems, arrive at understanding and, as ia 
generally the result, leave each other witli the knowledge that 
there is more good in the other than at first seemed apparent 
(hear, hear). I am minded to-night to speak to you very 
briefly on certain propositions which I think are established 
beyond the possibility of doubt, First is the fundamental 
principle of the British rule in India. I suppose there ia no one 
(tliere is no section of the British community, I am sure) who 
would di.spute thti proposition that here in India there can be no 
trace and must be no trace of racial inequality {loud applause). 
No one can study the problems of India without realising at the 
outset that there is some suspicion and perhaps at the present 
moment some misunderstanding between us. Well, I am 
convinced that whatever may be thought by our Indian friends 
not present in this room (I do not refer to those present because 
they are conscious of the contrary) I say we do not for a 
moment indulge in any notions of racial superiority or pre¬ 
dominance {hear, hear). I think this is axiomatic of British 
Bide, although I am perfectly prepared to admit that there 
may be undoubtedly certain questions, with which I am 
striving to make myself familiar, in which there will be op¬ 
portunity for putting this equality on a firmer basis than at 
present exists (Loud applause). And as a corollary scientifi¬ 
cally considered it is not a separate proposition, and I am sure 
that it will command from you as whole-hearted support as 
the proposition which 1 have just enunciated, I say that there 
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cannot bo and must never be humiliation under tbe British 
Rule of any Indian because he is an Indian [hear, hear). And 
I would add one further proposition which, 1 believe, is as 
true as either of those to which I have given utterance and 
which found support from you, that we British people in India 
and those also in our own country must realise that we have 
much suspicion to disperse, many misunderstandings to 
banish from amongst us and that in truth the essence to my 
mind of co-operation between us and Indians is that we should 
convince them by our actions, w'hich will accord with our 
thouglits and intentions, that we honestly and sincerely mean 
what we have said with rcgnnl to India (hear, hear). This may 
not be accomplished in a day. I am not disposed to-night to 
follow Mr. Shafi in some of the observations that he made 
because if 1 did I should detain you longer than 1 intend and give 
an ill return for your hospitality; but I am so thoroughly 
satisfied from long oxperien -e and some knowledge of public 
affairs tbit it is only by the interchange of thought and by 
consLaut communi m between members of different races 
existing under the same Government and having precisely the 
same object in view—the welfare of India (hear, hear) - t\vAt 
we can arrive at satisfactory results. I have recently had an 
opportunity of testing the value of this interchange of thought 
{hear, hear and laughter) although I must admit that in the full, 
free and frank discussion that look place between Mr. Gandhi 
and myself I cannot tell you all that happened (laughter ); vet 
the veil has been to some extent lifted and there is no secret as 
to how the interview came about. Unless it should be thought 
that there was any concealment about it, 1 wall tell you what 
bappe led. Mr. Malaviya came to see me and wo had several 
interviews to my profit and I hupe also to his (laaghler) because 
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I think two men cannot exchange ideas and discuss problems 
without deriviiii' some benefit to either side. He left me with 
tlic impression tliat he would like me to sec Mr. Gandhi. 
Well, it did occur to me that my address was not altogether 
unknown (prolonged laughter), but I informed Mr. Malaviya that 
if Mr. Gandhi applied to me for an interview I would readily 
grant it and I should be glad to hear his views. The conse- 
tjuence was that in due course Mr. Gandhi did apply and there 
was not only . 01 .o interview but several intcrvmws, between us. 
Tliere was no finesse, or maiUEUvre about it. It seemed to be a 
plain and straightforw'ard arrangement for an interview. 
Here again 1 tfiink I am not ((uite as free to tell you all that, 
you might desire to know (laughter) yet 1 will say that I am 
quite certain tliat the result of the-ae interviews produced at 
least this satisfactory result, that J got to know Mr. Gandhi 
and he got to know me. The result niay be somewhat vague 
and indefinite, yet it is not entirely so. As you may be aware, 
the result of these visits and discussions was that Mr. Mahom- 
med Ali and Mr. Shauk.at Ali have issued ajmblic pronoutu^e- 
ment, w'hich doubtless you have seen to-day, e.xpressing their 
sincere regret for certain speeches that they had made inciting 
to violeucc and have given a solemn public undertaking that 
they will not re])eat these s|)eec.hes or .similar speeches so long a.s 
they remain associated with Mr. Gandhi (hear, hear). 1 do not 
want to discus.s this matter at any length. 1 merely refer to it 
as showing that the interview'.s were not entirely fruitless 
because so fat as the Government is concerned we achieved cur 
immediate object which was to prevent incitement to violence. 
1 have had occasion once before to say it almost always reacts 
with fatal effect upon those who are most muoceut (hear, hear). 
AVe as a Government have a duty to perform. We have to 
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protect those who may be thus led away and we therefore 
had determined to take steps in order to vindicate the law, to 
maintain its authority and to prevent the recurrence of any 
further incitejnents to violence. Fortunately it has not been 
necessary to have recourse to the ordinary law of the land for 
the reason that we have now }fot the undertaking to which I have 
referred (hear, hear). I certainly shall assume that it is intended 
to keep that undertaking and that the expressions of regret 
are as sincere as their expres.siona seem to denote and so long 
as that undertaking is obscwycd we need not fear tliat such 
speeches will recur, and provided the undertaking is observed, 
they too may be sure that there will be no prosecution for 
thorn. I am thinking at this moment of all the impressions 
that India has made upon mo, and the Indians with whom I 
have so much come into contact since my arrival hero. May 
I say in all earnestness that whenever I have met an Indian 
and discussed the problems with him, I have felt that there 
was, in spite of all that might be said, a true bond of sympathy 
between us and Indians {hear, hear). I am not a pe.ssimist; I 
have never fallen a victim to that fell and paralysing disease 
{laughter). I started from home full of hope and trust in the 
future because in the little time that I had been able to give to 
the study of India and Indians I had already dcitected that there 
was a sympathetic feeling between us, that there exists, perhaps, 
with them a more delicate and intense sensitiveness than is the 
case with us, the people of Northern Europe {hear, hear). Rut it 
is an attractive attribute when carefully studied and considered 
and when due regard is paid to it 1 do believe that Indians will 
respond whole-heartedly to the just rule which wo intend to 
carry on {hear, hear). I am fortunate in this that in my Execu¬ 
tive Council I have Members, who one and all share the views 
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that 1 have, expressed to you this evening. There is no differ¬ 
ence or dissension of oinnion among us. We arc all animated hy 
the same purjtose and are pursuing the same object. We mean 
to carry out our duty ; we mean to act up to our responsibility. 
Whatever hap])ens we shall pursue our way. We shall do 
wliat we tliink is right. Even if we do what is right, from 
some things that I have learnt and read, I am afraid we shall 
nevertheless be suspected of sinister and evil motives {laughler). 
But I believe that the world ha.s taught us that good purpose 
and good action must have their ntsiilts, and all we ask is that 
t here, should not be imnuidiately a suspic.ion that the purpose 
and the motives are, evil, even though the action may be right, 
ever so riglit, in itself. It i.s not, I think, a very exaggerated 
de.rnand to make. We are accustomed to believe that actions 
are judged by their results as to whether they are for good or for 
evil. 1 have learnt that one of the most didicult tasks that 
imm can set themselves is to ascertain the motives of another. 
If you look to }'our own livc.s among.st your own friends, if you 
like a man, his action may appear to b(' a little questionable, 
but you are sure his motive i.s good. If you dislike him, his 
action may be ever so good you are sure his motive is bud 
(laaghter). My judicial training has taught me to discard 
both these, to examine the action and to arrive at the motives 
from the cliaraeter of the actions which are performed. And, 
Bir, that is the cask to which W'e have set our hands, and as I 
have told you it is this course which we intend to pursue. We 
believe that in the end we .shall .satisfy Indians and bring them 
to sympathetic co-operation and goodwill with us, working 
for that great purpose wliich lies before us—to lead India 
to that high ch stiny which is in store for it when it becomes 
the partner in our Empire, w’hen it has attained its full 
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development and risen to those heights which the imagination 
of man in my judgment is as yet incapable of comprehending, 
when India shall have obtained that place among the Councils 
of the Empire which will enable her to exert her influence 
upon the Councils of the World. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE AHMADIYYAH COM¬ 
MUNITY. 

His Excellency the Viceroy recciverl an Address of Welcome from the 
Ahmadiyyah Community on the 23rd Juno at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, 
and made, the following reply ;— 

Gentlemen ,—T am glad to have the of)portunity to-da\- to 
meet you, tlie Repre.scntative.s of tlui Ahmadiyyah Community, 
and to thank you for the congratulations wliicli you have been 
good enough, throiigh your Secretary, to e.xpress in the address 
to me upon my assumption of the oflice of Viceroy of India. I 
have listeuticl with very deep Interest to the account of the origin 
and growhh of your community and have heard with real sati.s- 
faction of the loyal services which your community has been able 
to render to the King-Emijcror. Let me say that I was im¬ 
pressed, on the introduction of your Members, by finding so many 
representative.s of different profc.ssions and of different avoca¬ 
tions of life, and in particular may I bo permitted to say how 
pleased I was to find that among the Members of this Deputation 
to-day were two sons of the Holy Founder of your religion. 
And again let me add that it was a special satisfaction to see 
amongst you so many who, by their costume, by the uniform 
they w ear, and the medals upon their breasts, are clearly ready 
to defend with their lives in the future, as they have done in 
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tlie past, whenever the necessity may come, tlie loyalty that 
they owe to their King-Emperor. 

The services of your community, let me assure you, are not 
less appreciatei.! by me than l)y my predecessor. 1 congratulate 
you heartily on the spirit of loyalty which you have displayed — 
sometimes in the face of very great difficulties - as well as on the 
measure of a,ssistance which you have been able to render. You 
have referred in moderate language to the momentous problems 
with which my Government is confronted, and you have made 
certain suggestions with regard to them. Yoti have particularly 
referred to certain difficulties with which the Government is 
confronted in the Near East, and upon that you liave laid special 
stress. Reference is to be found also to other difficulties, such 
u 3 internal problems, and the conditions of the Indian and 
a recognition of citizenship in British Dominions and Golonies, 
You will appreciate that it i.s not possible within the limits appro¬ 
priate to a reply to your address to trave:ae tlie whole ground 
c.uvercd by these difficmlt and complicate.d tiuestions. And you 
have the advantage that when you make the.se representations 
to me, you have the respoiwibility only of e.vpre.ssing your views. 
It is upon the Government that the duty devolves of giving 
practical elTect to them. But in general terms I can a.ssure you 
that all these questioiis are rcceiviug the constant and anxious 
attention of the Government. In particular, I would ask you to 
bear in mind the efforts that the Government of India have 
consistently made to secure terms of peace wdth Turkey more in 
accordance with the religious susceptibilities of our Moslem 
fellow-subjects in this country. I speak from personal know- 
ledi'e when I tell you that no reproach can justly be made by 
Indian Mosleriui against Lord Chelmsford or the present 
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Secretary of State, for both of these distingiiislied gentlemen 
persistently and most forcibly represented the Indian Moslem 
views and left no stone unturned to place tbein before the Allied 
Powers. If the facts were more fully known a more geiuToiia 
acknowledgment would be made to both of these distinguished 
friends of India. 

Since I have been Viceroy I have done the utmost in my 
power to continue to represent the.se views to Tfis Majesty’s 
Government. These efforts of the Indian Mosletn.s have not 
been fruitless ; the recent Dejiutation of your fellow-country¬ 
men has put the views of Indian Mo.sle:ns before the Prime 
Minister—Mr. Lloyd George—and also bidoro His Majesty’s 
Government, and, as you are well aware, this Deputation has 
received the mo.st sympathetic consideration. 1 do not mean by 
that, that everything that they asked was promised to them. 
That was hardly possible, and indeed, the Prime Minister 
explained that he could not fully accept these representations. 
But he went a very long way, as 1 am sure you will admit, when 
he made the promi.se, and when he used his powers, as ho has 
u.sed them, for the purpose of getting the Treaty of iSevres modi¬ 
fied very much in favour of Turkey. That these terms have not 
yet been accepted by the j)owers involved cannot be laid to the 
fault of the Prime Minister or of the Britisli Government. 

I wish that the facts, to wliich I liave just referred, were a 
little more generally recognized, I know that many Moh.anie- 
dans are free to admit that a great change has been made in tJie 
situation by the reception which the Prime Minister gave to the 
Deputation and by the statements that were made afterwards 
by Mr. Montagu embodying the terms the British Government 
was prepared to put forward to Greece and Turkey, and of which 
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the Britiali Government is seeking its best to obtain acceptance. 
Blit it does seem as if there are some among the Indian Moslems, 
who are more anxious to find fault with the British Government 
and more desirous of embarrassing British Rule in India than 
they are of recognising efforts that are made to placate, and 
indeed even to content, the Indian Moslems. There is at tlie 
present moment a recrudescence of the tendency in some 
quarters to represent Great Britain as hostile to Islam, and to 
indulge in relerences to the attitude of Ilis Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment toward;, the Kemalist Government at Angora, which do 
not seem to be warranted by facts. The rumour that an 
ultimatum lias been ijrescnted to that Government by the 
British is, so far as I am aware, untrue. I don’t know whence 
the rumour comes, I have heard nothing of it. His Majesty’s 
Ministers have, on repeated occasions, emphatically contradict¬ 
ed the suggestion that they are giving the Greeks any assistance 
in the campaign now proceeding in Asia Minor. 

A great .res])onsibility rests u])ou those who choose to make 
themselves the means of disseminating the notion in India that 
in its relations with the Angora Government His Majesty’s 
Government has only shown another example of its alleged 
hostility towards Islam and of its resolve to crush the last rem¬ 
nant of Islamic temporal power. There is not a vestige of truth 
in that statement. Nothing could be further from the truth 
than to .sa}' that Britain is out to destroy Islamic power, and 
let me add, that no statement is more calculated to tend to 
trouble and unrest among Indian Mahomedans. I most earn¬ 
estly hope that, as a result of events that are now proceeding 
and of the efforts which arc being made, as shown by the reports 
of Mr. Winston Churchill’s speeches on behalf of Ilis Majesty’s 
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Government, that their desire to brino about a reasonable peace 
with Turkey will succeed. I fervently trust that the neutrality, 
so recently reaffirmed by His Majesty’s Government, in the 
struggle between Greece and Turkey, may be continued and 
that if the conflict in the Near East must proceed, Britain may 
not be compelled to depart from her declared policy. And 
I trust also that a just and reasonable peace may result, from the 
endeavours of the Allied Powers, between Greece and Turkey, 
which will content the Moslems and particularly the Indian 
Moslems, who constitute so great and important a portion of the 
population of His Majesty’s subjects. 

I will not detain you by reference in detail to other matters, 
save to say that I am naturally impressed with the difficulties 
which have arisen here in India a.s to the position of Indians in 
the Dominions and Colonies of the Empire. India’s cause has 
always found a stalwart champion in this respect in the Govern¬ 
ment of India, At this moment India’s representatives are in 
London and will sit at the Imperial Conference ; thus you niaj’ 
be assured that the views of the people of India will be ably 
represented to the representativas of the Dominions ; and 
I need scarcely say that for my own part, I shall always give this 
problem, closely affecting as it does India’s position in the 
Empire, the very earnest attention that it most unquestionably 
merits. It has been my good fortune to meet round the Con¬ 
ference table, or at the Imperial War Cabinet, all those who now 
represent His Majesty’s Dominions. They are statesmen who 
are never deaf to the views of reason and are never blind to con¬ 
siderations of equity and I feel convinced that they will give 
every heed to the Indian representations, always remembering 
their own responsibilities to their own constituents and to their 
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own country. And to me the very fact that they will meet and 
discuss the problem is a great gain; such a meeting always gives 
me hope ami confidence. 

With regard to internal problems, le,t me only add that as 
you are aware I have given constant attention to them from the 
time that I landed in India and assumed office. My most earnest 
wi.sh, and I ]{now it is shared by every one of my colleagues, is 
to promote n calmer and healthier political atmosjdiere, based 
on mutual understanding, mutual respect, n\utual sympathy 
and on racial equality. I am in full accord with you that 
wrongful acts must not be vindicated in a .spirit of false pride 
or to uphold an imaginary pre.stige and 1 agree, of course, that 
jii.stice must bo meted out without fear or favour to all who 
offend whether they be British or Indian. Our aim is by 
means of pat'once and tolerance combined with (iniiness in the 
maintenance of order and the protection of peaceful and law- 
abiding citizens to arrive at bel ter relations between the rulers 
and the ruled 

One obser vation only I must make in rorercnce to your 
address. You spe.ak of British officers, and you make some 
observations with regard to their attitude towards Indians. 
I am not sure what is meant. If you mean “ British officials *’ 
then I am surt! that even though it may well be that errors are 
sometimes committed, they are not jjurpo.sely made. There 
may be mistakes of judgment, a.s will happen to us all, brt 
there is no foundation, i verily helievc, for any .suggestion that 
the “ Briti.sh odicial” is anxious to assert racial superiority over 
the Indian witli whom he comes in contact. I am not sure 
tliat the suggettion is made, but, as the language might imply 
it, I could not pass it. I have watched with the greatest 
M-'OPSV' 
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care the reports which come to me from the various provinces 
of the actions of the officials. I know that here, as at Delhi, 
we are at a great distance from a number of our officials; but 
from my own observation up to this moment, and I am still 
naturally watching with care, I am deeply impressed by the 
high sense of duty and responsibility of these men who are serv¬ 
ing the King-Emperor, and India, in their endeavours to govern 
in the districts to which they are appointed, and who manifest 
a great desire to act wisely and justly. 

If you mean by “ British officers ” those who hold the King’s 
Commission, then I again am rather at a loss to understand 
your observations. I am brought into close contact with those 
at the bead of military affairs here, and who have particular 
charge of British officers in this country, and I have made it my 
business to enquire, and am persistently enquiring, as to 
whether or not there is any foundation for the suggestion of an 
asse; tion of racial superiority by British officers. I am as.sured 
hy those who share my views and are in the best position to 
know that there is none. I make these remarks lest there might 
be misunderstanding in reference to the expressions that fell 
from you, but do not think fora moment that we claim infalli¬ 
bility either for ourselves at Simla or for tbose who administer 
in remote districts. Far from it; we know how difficult the 
situation is ; we know that human judgment is not infallible. 
All we can achieve is to act according to the dictates of our own 
honpur, of our own conscience, with a supreme desire to do our 
duty both to the King-Emperor and to India. 

In conclusion I am very grateful to you for your cordial 
wishes and congiatulatioqs to Lady Beading, who daily finds 
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greater satisfaction in her duties. For myself I am encouraged 
by your support. India has embarked on her momentous 
voyage towards representative government, and equal partner¬ 
ship in the Empire. With all my heart I wish her success. 
I am privileged in that I have been entrusted for a time by the 
King-Emperor with the task of assisting in setting her course 
truly and guiding her safely on her great enterprise. But the 
captain on the bridge must have the cordial and ready assistance 
of all on board- -officers, crew and passengers ; and I know, 
gentlemen, that I shall receive that assistance from you in 
whatever capacity you may l>e called upon to perform it. I 
thank you for your expressions of loyalty ; I thank you for 
your statement that you arc all to be depended upon invvhat^ 
ever emergency may occur. 


AN^TUAL GKNERAL MEET 1X0 OP THE St. JOHX AMBULANCE 
ASSOCIATION IX SIMLA. 


24th .Time 
1921. 


His Excellency the Viceroy presided at the Annual General Meeting 
of the iSt. John Ambulance As.sociation hold at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, 
on the evening of the 24th and ii.ade the following speech ;— 

I esteem it a privilege to become the President of this Asso¬ 
ciation, and I thank His Excellency Lord Eawlinson for the 
welcome that he expressed to me in tlie opening remarks he 
addressed to you to-day. The Indian Council of the St. John 
Ambulance Association has mode its work known, and it is well 
appreciate wherever there have been Indian sufferers. The 
work of the Assodation itself is well known to us in England, 
was well known befbre the War, is far better known Siiice the 
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war not only in Enlgland, but in all the battle-fields. The 
w ork of this Association, and of the Committee of which 
Mr. Hailey spolce have made a mark, a record in the world wdiich 
I think can never be forgotten. It is a long history to which we 
listened just now both from the Commander-in-Chief and 
Mr. Hailey. I tried my utmost to follow the Commandcr-in- 
Chief, a man of action. He took me along so fast, and he had so 
much to do, and so much to account and look after, that I am 
not sure that even with the rapt attention that I gave him, I wns 
able to appreciate everytliing that he said, hut certainly in the 
observations that he addressed to us, he must have made some 
very considerable ini[)re,ssions upon our mind. Mr. Hailey 
gave us in brief a most remarkable epitome of the work of the 
Association, for which he spoke. The figures dropped from his 
lips as they can only from those of the Finance Memlier. These 
figures, which were stated so briefly to u.s, expressed very much 
to me. Nevertheless he managed thorn with lucidity of which 
he is so complete a master, to make the proper and due im¬ 
pression upon our ihinds. Certainly they are great reforms : it 
is no easy thing in a few minutes such as were taken by the Coni- 
mander-in-Chief and Mr. Hailey to summarixe very briefly the 
substance of what has been done, and yet they did manage to 
convey to us the real story. I have been impressed myself in 
trying to follow what has been done h 3 >- this As,sociation in India. 
I find that 20,000 persons have availed themselves in India of 
the classes of this Association in first-aid, and in home nurs¬ 
ing. No small number. It is quite true that when the Associa¬ 
tion gives them the assistance of this education it does not mean 
that these ladies and gentlemen who have had the benefit of 
learning first aid and home nursing can altogether dispense with 
the assistance and advice of the medical profession. I think 
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rertainly no one will suggest, least of all those who have learnt 
this, that they can dispense with medical assistance, but never- 
theless their acquirements are of the utmost use, and enable 
those who have taken advantage of it to give real and solid con¬ 
tributions to the health, and consequently to tlie life, of the 
Indians. 

One portion of the work appcahal to me particularly. It is 
that of the St. John Ambulance Brigade. \\ herevt-r there are 
divi.sions of this Association there you will find the members 
active. J’hey are available on all occa.siojis, ready to a.ssist in 
all epidemic.^, present at all great gatiierings to give any as.sist- 
ance that is a\ aihible by the brigade, and then tlnue are Nurs¬ 
ing Divisions which render their free assistance in ho.sjutal8, 
making no di.'tinction between Briti.sh and Indian, and if one 
who has only just arrived and assumcil the I’residcncy of the 
.Association, is entitled to give any advice, J would venture to say 
“ extend the work of the Auibiihmce Brigade, do all in your 
jiower to inenaao the sphere of its activities for indeed it is in 
tho.se activities that our comfort aid and help can be given.” 

We have been told by Mr. Hailey of the record of the work 
in the war. Fortunately a greater jiart of the work is now 
over. The terrible sufferings during the war of the wounded 
and the sick liave passed away, save as was pointed out in the 
case of those Indian Ttegiments .still in Mesopotamia, and also 
on the Frontier, where the activities will still continue affording 
plenty of scojie for the work. But in future the work of the 
Association must, in the main, be on the civil side, to lend assist¬ 
ance so far us it can to the hospitals, to help in times of 
epidemics, and in a word help a cause which requires no develop¬ 
ing by me before this audience, to assist suffering humanity. 
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Hitherto officials have borne the great burden of the work in 
carrying on the Association. They had their use, but they are 
very busy men. Their activities grow day by day, and the 
work in future, it seems to me, must be carried on by the great 
army outside the small circle of officials, known as I always find 
in India, as non-officials. It is to the non-officials that we must 
look for the carrying on of this work. These are the days when 
the non-official is coming into his own. Here is the opportunity 
for the non-official to show how vast is the field when the change 
comes, for work which was hitherto done by officials. This is 
the moment when some one will come forward and display no 
doubt that there is great financial capacity among non-officials 
who will be ready to show how they can build up the work of the 
Association, 

I am perfectly certain that there are many who can do this 
work thoroughly well and I believe also that the appeal to them 
will not be in vain. They must come forward and help the suffer¬ 
ing humanity. There can be no better work. During the war, 
when there was an appeal arising from the national emergency, 
the call of patriotism always evoked a ready response. Times 
of peace have a tendency to develop individual enterprise, and 
perhaps sometimes to make us or some of us fail to realize how 
necessary it is to work for the benefit of the people, but I do not 
believe that the cause of patriotism will not evoke response even 
in times of peace, and at this moment I would say to those who 
have any leisure, that this is the fittest opportunity that they can 
find for working for the benefit of the greatest cause which is 
known to mankind. There can be no higher deed than that of 
liberating suffering humanity, there can be no greater privilege 
than to render some assistance to those who are in paiiij or who 
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are in peril in life. Here ia the opportunity, let ua lend our 
hands and render all the assistance we can, and if we do so, 
1 have no doubt that next year, when we come again to the 
general meeting of this Association, we shall have as great, and 
even a greater, record than in the past year. Those outside 
who have come forward to this movement will lend us their 
assistance, and who contribute by one means or the other will 
have the proudest of all satisfaction of showing that, however 
small, however minute, may have been the service that has been 
rendered to this Association, those who render it will know that 
they are giving their help to the cause of suffering humanity. 


ADDRESS OF .WELCOME FROM THE EXITED PROVINCES 7th July 
LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 1021. 

tiis Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome from the 
United Provinces Liberal Association at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on the 
7th J'lly, and in reply said 

Gentlemen, —! am very gratified to have this opportunity 
of meeting the representatives of so influential and important 
a body as the United Provinces liberal Association which, I 
understand, includes among its members many hundreds of men 
of leading in your province, ntcrabers of the Bar, land-owners, 
and men distinguished in the various professions. Your 
first Chairman, my colleague, the Hon’ble Hr. Sapru, has recently 
been selected by His Majesty for one of the highest offices in 
India. That is a fact on which your Association has just 
reason to be proud, and I think the Government of India 
are also to be congratulated on their latest recruit. In the 
Law Membership of the Government of India Dr. Sapru will 
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find a wide field for tliose talents wliieli won him so eminent a 
place at the Bar and which doubtless made you choose him as 
the first Chairman of your Association. 

I am deeply grateful to you for the cordial welcome which 
you have extended to me on my assumption of the high office 
of Viceroy and Governor-General at this critical stage in Indian 
history. You have covered all main issues of political contro¬ 
versy in your address and in an eloquent pas.sage in your 
address you say that justice, sympathy, equality and freedom 
are what India wants. With this sentiment 1 am in complete 
agreement and T am confident that these high ideals illumine 
and inspire those who are responsible for guiding India to the 
goal of resj)onsible Government within the British Empire, 
which is alike your ])olitical creed and the declared policy 
of His Maje.sty’a Government. May I in turn ap{)cal to yon - 
and I know I shall not appeal in vain and through you to the 
countless number of your countrymen who consciously or un¬ 
consciously sliare your aspirations, for sympathy and assistance 
in our arduous ta.sk? We, who hold high office in this country, 
whether British or Indian, are well aware that we are liable to 
error, that we may come to wrong conclusions and that Gov- 
ernment.s lilce all human institutions have made mi.stakes. 
But we do claim that our motives are pure and sincere and that 
we are honestly striving to achieve our common purpose along 
the lines laid down for us by Parliament and in the manner 
we believe to be best calculated to promote the happiness and 
welfare of India. Give us credit for sincerity and honesty of 
purpose and do not make our tasks more difficult by keeping 
alive the mistakes and errors of the past when we are striving 
to allay discontent and to promote better relations. You 
allude to the unhappy events in the Punjab of two years ago. 
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Tfie very regret table mistakes and excesses committed on that 
occasion have been frankly admitted and deplored by official 
.s])okesmen and in official documents on more tlian one occasion, 
i.et me quote only one passage from a speech by Sir William 
Vincent on behalf of the Government of India. The Hon’ble 
Member, after recalling and condemning the cruel and wanton 
murders and crimes of violence that preceded the acts to which 
}'OU refer, said; —“On the other hand, we have overdrastic 
“ and severe {'unishment, the excessive use of force and acts 
“ which have been interpreted and, I am afraid, reasonably 
“ interpreted, as calculated to humiliate the Indian people in 
“ a manner wliich cannot but be regarded as unpardonable—■ 
“ morally indefensible at any time, but more so than ever at 
“ a time when this country is about to enter upon a system 
' ■’ of responsibSe Government.” Mistakes have been admitted : 
regrets have been expressed and the moving appeal was made to 
forgive and forget. I refrain from further discussion in order 
that I may follow this exhortation. I shall only add that we 
must use the past to gather wisdom to guide us in the present 
and the future and to help us to a closer and more sympathetic 
understanding of each other. 

As you know, I am engaged at present upon the examination 
of the case.s of persons .still imprisoned in connection with 
these dis<jrders and I shall shortly announce my conclusions. 
Apart from that, I do not see what purpose can now be served by 
reviving thivS unhappy chapter of our history, and I ask you— 
and through you all Indian.s who believe in constitutional 
methods—to endorse the view taken by the Legislative As¬ 
sembly last February, to let bygones be bygones and to regard 
this chapter as closed save for the lessons to be deduced for the 
guidance of the future. 

M20PStoV 
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You speak in your address of the terms of the Turlcish 
Treaty. You acknowledge the efforts of the Government of 
India and of the Secretary of State to secure a revision of 
these terms. I can assure you that these efforts have not 
been and will not be in any way relaxed and that both the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India appreciate 
to the full and deejily sympathise with the feelii;gs of Moslem 
India on this question. I have so recently expressed ray views 
upon this difficult question that I shall not repeat them. But 
I know from my difdoniatic exj:erieiicehow easily the settlement 
of difference betw ecu nations can be prejudiced by the creation 
of political atmosf)liere, and it seems to me tliat violent writing 
and speaking on this subject both in India and elsewhere can 
only have the effect of hampering our efforts, and of retarding 
and even of imperilling tlie solution of a problem in which 
India takes so profound an interest. 

You mention in your address the obstacles impeding 
the free emigration of Indians to the various Dominions and 
Colonies. I am glad to see that you recognise that in this 
e.TSe the fault does not lie with the Government of India, 
though you should in ju.stioe to His Majesty’s Government 
admit that in the case, at any rate, of tlie self-governing 
Dominions the fault does not lie with the Home Government, 
for in these matters His Majasty’s Government, however 
sympathetic it may be to Indian aspirations, cannot impose 
its will upon the Governments of the self-governing Dominions. 
As you doubtless know, both the Secretary of State and my 
predecessor Lord Chelmsford have done their utmost to remove 
the disabilities of which you complain, and to secure for 
Indians the full rights of citizenship wuthin the Empire. Our 
efforts have not hitherto been so successful as we could have 
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wished, but I can assure you that we shall not falter in our task. 
The problem of reconciling two widely divergent points of view 
on this matter is one of great difficulty, but I have great hopes 
of happy results from the visit to England of India’s two 
distinguished representatives on the Imperial Conference now 
sitting--His Highness the Maharao of Ciitch and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Sastri. It is with the greatest satisfaction that I learn 
from the newspapers that these gentlemen have made a pro¬ 
found impres.sion on the other jnembers of the Conference 
and I shall be grievously disappointed if their efforts have 
no tangible results. 

You have expressed regret that the principle of responahility 
has not been introduced into the Government of India. Well 
gentlemen, you are well aware that the present form of govern¬ 
ment was never intended to be final. It was devised for a period 
of transition It is in itself an immense advance upon the past 
and m:irk.s the confidence reposed in Ind'a by the British. 
You have expressed your profound disbelief in attempts at 
short-cuts to the goal of self-government by whatever label 
tiiey may he described. I venture to express agreement with 
this view. In the language of the fatuous annoimceraent of 
August 1917, advance must depend on the co-operation 
received from those upon whom new opportunities of service 
have been conferred and by the extent to which it is found 
that confidence can be reposed in their sense of resjtonsibility 
Blit surely it is hardly in accordance with facts to say that 
the elected representatives of the people in the Central Legisla¬ 
ture possess no power. No impartial observer can deny that 
the legislatures both at headquarters and in the provinces 
have in fact exercised the greatest influence over the executive 
and have devekped powers jtoasibly even greater than the 
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authors of the reforms scheme originally contemplated. It 
is a high tribute to the corporate sense of responsibility of 
the legislatures that these powers have practically in every 
instance been exercised with a wise moderation, and herein 
lies the brightest augury for the future of representative institu¬ 
tions in this country. 

With the desire of the people of India, apart from those 
classes who already belong to the splendid Indian Army, to take 
a larger share in the defence of their country, I am entirely in 
sympathy. We are doing all in our power to meet this very 
laudable desire. But as you have recognised, considerations 
of efficiency must be paramount. It is for this reason that it has 
been found necessary to proceed slowly and cautiously with the 
experiment of granting King’s commissions to Indians. Since 
this policy was introduced, we have sent each year to Sandhurst 
the number of cadets which was fixed by His Majesty’s 
Government. This represents about 20 per cent, of the number 
of commissions in the Indian Army given annually at present 
from Sandhurst. All those who are given cadetships do not 
unfortunately qualify for commissions, but the remedy rests 
with the cadets themselves. You will, I feel sure, agree 
that efficiency must be the first consideration, and that there 
are no grounds for admitting to the honour of a King's com¬ 
mission, with the great re.spon.sibility such a commission 
entails, anyone—whether British or Indian—who fails to 
attain the requisite standard of efficiency. 

We are anxious, however, to afford special educational facili¬ 
ties to Indian lads who desire to enter the commissioned rankes 
of the army, in order to fit them to take full advantage of the 
Sandhurst course. With this object in view we are pressing on a 
scheme for the establishment of a scliool at Dehra Dun, whore 
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education will be given that will enable young men to pass into 
Sandhurst and to do credit to their motherland while there. 
1 have reason to hope that this school will be opened early 
next year. 

With reference to the general question of training Indiana 
for the defence of their country, the rules under the Territorial 
Force Act are. about to be published in their final form, and 
steps are being taken to constitute a number of Territorial 
Infantry battalions in addition to the University Training Corps. 
The response that is made to the appeal for recruits for this 
Territorial Force will be the measure of the genuineness of the 
demand to which you refer, and I confidently expect that it will 
be such as to ensure the success of the scheme and to warrant its 
extension in the near future, 

I cannot speak at present about the probable results of the 
examination of Indian military requirements which is now being 
made by a Ccunmittee, of which Hi.s Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief is President, and two Ijidian Members of my Council, as 
well as Indian representatives of the Legislative Assembly and of 
the Indian Army are members. As you Imow, the conclusions 
of this Committee, after examination by my Covernment, will 
be. laid before a Sub-Committee of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence in England and we must await their conclusions. 

Finally, the claim of Indians to hold commissions in oilier 
arms of His Majesty’s military, naval and air forces in India, a 
claim with which I am in complete sympathy is now receiving 
our active attention. 

I think that I have said enough to satisfy you that these 
questions you have ventilated are receiving the earnest and 
sympathetic consideration of the Government of India, and that 
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our proposals are based upon that very principle of trust relied 
upon by you. 

You have also referred to the concern with which you view 
the increase of civil as well aa of military expenditure and 
more esj-ecially the growing cost of establishments. I can 
assure you that this problem has caused my Government also the 
most anxious concern. On the one hand, we have a deep 
sense of our responsibility to the Indian tax-)inyer and every 
desire to avoirl increasing bis burdens. On the other hand, we 
reali.se that high prices, high taxation and the other economic 
results of the war, which have operated to create discontent 
among niember.s of public services throughout the world, 
could not be ex]icctod to leave India unalfected. Tliey have 
in fact caused serious uneasini'ss among the members, both 
Britisli and Indian, of nearly all services. This uneasiness wa.s 
even more marked in the subordinate and mini.storial ser\iccs 
than in the su] crior .services, and we were assured by more than 
one Local Government that unless stej.is were taken to assuage it, 
wc would be risking a complete breakdown of the administration. 
It cannot he doubted that if you wi.sh to maintain the high tra¬ 
ditions of etliciency and probity whicb har e always distinguished 
the higher .seraices, htjth Indian and British, in this country, 
you must he prepared to pay for them I think you will agree 
with me that at this < risi.« in her history, India cannot be content 
with the second-rate, but if you want still to obtain the fir.st- 
rate, yon mu.st accept the view that it is cs.sential to maintain 
the attractions of the services. Our dithciilty, and it is a very 
real one, is to reconcile this urgent oLlivation with our re- 
spon.sihilities as trustee'.^ of the public purse. I must content 
myself to-da}’ with assuring you that we shall continue to bear 
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these responsiltilities w(!ll in iniinl and that my Cfoveminent will 
not fail to examine your sngoestions with the greatest care. 

You refer also to the control reserved in the Reforms 
Scheme to the Secretary of State over those hranclies of the 
superior puhlie services which are serving in the provinces. 
Yon cxyness tlie view that it detracts from the practical value 
of the reforms to ]>lace this liiglily imijortant suhji^ct beyond the 
control of Provincial Oovernmenls. You will, however, rec'og- 
nise as practir'ul men that the apytrehensions generallv felt in 
tlie services regarding the uncertainty of their position urnler the 
new form of go\ ernment were not unreasonable, and that it was 
deemed necessary to allay them by taking the course which is 
the subject of your criticistn. 

Witli regard to the. Press Act, the Committee appointed by 
the Coveniment of India, to consider thi.s statute has now 
yyresented its reyiort. wliich will lx; published witliin a day or 
two. Its recommendations are far-reaching and have given 
me personally great satisfaction. I Iiave no doubt that they 
truly represent (he gomwal oyiinion of the country and you 
may rest assured that they are receiving the most .symyjathotic 
consideration of my Government. 

Y'ith regard to your coniy)lainl ,ts to the excessive amount of 
the financial coiitrihntion which the Gove.rnment of your 
Province.s makes to the Central Government, you will not, 1 am 
sure, cx))ect me to go into figiires on the pre.sent occasion. But 
I would remind yon that the amount was asses.sed not by tlie 
Government of India, but by an impartial CortimiGee presided 
over by cme of the most distinguished Lieutenant-Governors 
of your own Provinces, who doubtless only arrived at their con¬ 
clusions after they had taken into consideration all the factors 
so forcibly urged in your address. 
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I note with satisfaction your assertion that you are members 
of a political party, w'hich believes in constitutional action 
for political ends. Yon seek self-government for India within 
the British Empire. I am here as Bis Majesty’s representative 
to help you by constitutional means to attain it; but the pace 
will not be accelerated, nor the end reached, by law'less or un¬ 
constitutional action. On more than one occasion I have 
already expressed the determination of my Government to 
maintain order, to vindicate the law and to protect peaceful 
and law-abiding citizens. We should be false to our trust if we 
failed in this respect. Although wo recognise this primary 
obligation upon us as a Government, we are supremely conscious 
of our duty to ascertain the causes of the discontent of the 
people and to strive to our utmost capacity to remove legiti¬ 
mate grievances. There seems no difference of opinion between 
you and my Government in this re.spect nor, generally speaking, 
in the remedies you suggest. You advocate a steadfast endeav¬ 
our by Government and their officers to substitute justice 
for prestige as the rule of conduct. I need not dilate upon the 
intense desire of my Government to do justice, but justice 
cannot be substituted for prestige, for the prestige of Govern¬ 
ment must depend for its existence upon justice, which is 
the foundation of the influence and authority of Govern¬ 
ment. But I am entirely in agreement w'ith you if by this 
language you mean, ns I understand, to convey that Govern¬ 
ment and their officers must regard justice and not the force 
behind Government, ns the guiding factor in their conclusions 
and in their actions. 

Again you seek to prevent oppression by subordinate 
officials who come into contact with people in their daily 
lives. You will not need my assurance that we are here in 
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complete accord, as also in your desire for the promotion 
of social and economic well-being. 

You are good enough to express your belief in my powers to 
solv(; those problems. I thank you for your confidence, but 
I become daily more conscious of the difficulties that confront 
my Government. It is essential to understand the complexities 
of the problem before the remedy can be devised or applied. 
Believe me, I am not ao blind to daily events as some persons 
think and others would have you believe. I watch to the best of 
my ability the doiily occurrences and am well aware that in¬ 
cidents happen at times which are quite unjustifiable and 
rouse the mdiguation that always follows upon injustice. Such 
acts are wholly unpardonable, cither morally or politically ; but 
I believe they are becoming rar<'r and I trust will daily tend 
to disappear. You may rest assured that my attention is being 
directed to ascertaining and appreciating the differences in 
legal procu'dure and administration applicable to Europeans 
and Indians. I do not at this moment desire to express my¬ 
self more fully, inasmuch as I am not yet completely apprised 
of all the factors, neither am I prepared at this moment to 
suggest the precise remedy. I am, however, fully conscious of 
the ground that it demands and is receiving the most careful 
examination and consideration of the Government. Believe 
me, I am profoundly conscious of the norcssity of impressing 
the public mind with my Government’s earnest desire and 
determination to do even-handed justice as the basis of its 
political actions. 

I will ask yon, however, to remember if you find me to-day 
cautious in expression that I have been here only three months 
and that I should deeply deplore using language of promise 
M30PSV 
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which I could not in the future justify by action. My last word 
to you is that notwithstanding conflicts, disturbances and 
agitations, I am convinced that we are daily making steady 
progress towards that fuller realisation of responsibility which 
you have so much at heart. I thanlc you for the assurance 
that I can count upon the support and co-0[:eiation of your 
Association and of the political party of which it is the organised 
repre.sentative. 


14th July 
1921. 

His 'Exoelloncy the Viceroy received an Address ol Welcome from 
the Calcutta Manvari .tssociation at Viceregal Lodge on llie Mth July 
and in reply said:— 

GentkmeH,—lt has viven me very great plea.siire to receive 
your d.sputation. I thank you for your kindly welcome to my¬ 
self and Her Excellency and I take it as a high compliment 
that instead of waiting for the visit which I hope to pay to your 
great city before the next cold weather has passed, you have 
abandoned temporarily your commercial pursuits and come 
all the way to Simla to put before me your views on matters in 
which you ate directly and intimately concerned. As I am 
addressing an audience of business men I think that you would 
prefer that in my reply I should restrict my remarks on political 
matters, on which indeed I have spoken already both frequently 
and at length, and direct my chief attention to the business 
topics discussed in your address. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM TFTE CALCUTTA MARWARl 
ASSOCIATION. 
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At the outsell let me thank you for your kind reference to niy 
interof t in the industrial development of this great country. I 
need notapsurr. you that T am takings very great and personal 
interest in the industrial reorganisation which is now in process. 

As you are aware, my predecessor and his Government took 
up this matter vigorously. A representative Commission with 
iny distinguished colloagiio Sir Thomas Holland at its head, 
made elaborate and iiiost useful enquiriuS, and on its report our 
present industrial policy is largely based. Provincial Depart¬ 
ments have boon instituted and are under the control of the 
representatives of the people — tho Provincial Ministers. You 
have therefore the satisfaction of knowing that you and other 
Aa 3 (tciations of the same nature as yours are in inti nate contact 
with the great industrial development to which we are all look¬ 
ing forward, and with what is being done to bring it about. To 
achieve tho emd we have in viinv, wo look to you and similar 
Associations for tho fullest siijtport and co-operation and I am 
confident fi’mn what I hear ol the Marwari Association that we 
shall not look in vain. Let me now turn to .some of the more 
important matters mentioned in your addro u. 

First, as regards our railway policy which you say rot.ards 
the development of indigenous indu.stries by favoming the ex¬ 
port of raw materials overseas and by giving to some centres 
what railway authorities .speak of as “ undue prefe 'enco ”. Aa 
you are aware, the Industrial Cornnii.ssion in 1018 devoted 
8 special chapter of their Report to an analysis of tho evidence 
which they received on this question ; and, as the member of 
that Commission principally responsible for the Report is now 
the Member of my Government in charge of Railwa)'^s, you have 
a right to expect from him some practical recognition of the 
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Commission’s recommondation; in othor words, a policy shaped 
as much as practicable in the industrial interests of India. 

When one remembers that India’s financial prosperity has 
developed largely on a f ivourable balance of exports, and that 
the spread of railways lias been inspired by sound business 
pTinci]des, it is natural to find them following the channels of 
greatest trade. AVithout this commercial impetus there would 
have been no railways at all for you to complain against; 
and wo must remember that, in using our power to impose 
maximum and minimum limits of freight rates, we must have 
regard to the vested interests which have grown up around our 
ports, as well as the necessity of attracting c.apital for the 
bettor equipment of our railway systems. 

Accepting the well-known principle of charging what the 
traffic can bear, the In lustrial Commission argued in favour of 
increased rates on the long leads of traffic to the principal ports 
rather than an unsystematic (ixtension of the specially reduced 
rates to individual industries ostablislied inland. Individual 
concessions to inland industries have been granted in large 
numbers alnnidy, in the hope that their encouragement will 
result in increased traffic ; but, in order to keep within the law 
designeil to prevent the grant of “ undue preference ”, each 
special concession involves an indeterminate sequence of others. 
1 am, therefore, keeping an open mind on this question until 
Sir William Acworth and his colleagues of the Railway Commit¬ 
tee submit the materials which will enable us to lay down prin¬ 
ciples that will facilitate the development of internal industries, 
without endangering the business principles on which our rail¬ 
way systems have extended their network ofiiucs. 
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Another important question with which your address deals 
is that of tariffs. As you know, o»ir customs tariffs have been 
designed hitherto for the main purpose of obtaining revenue, 
but the necessity recently for increasing the amount so obtained 
has naturally resulted in a rough discrimination between 
different classes of goods. Inrportcd artieles of luxury aro 
more heavily taxed than articles of common necessity and 
some articles like machinery, which are necessary for industrial 
development, are admitted at specially jirivileged low rates. 

Our general tariff has now reached a scale which naturally 
exercises the nnnds of exterzral manufacturers of certain classes 
of goods ; and )t is not surprising to find that they are anxious 
to represent their own immediate business interests. Under 
the reformed < onstitution there is now larger freedom in the 
raising of revenue according to our own views and in fiscal 
matters generally. The use of a tarirt' for purely rovenno ends 
is relatively harmless, both as regards internal industries and 
in our international rclatiou.s ; but the work of designing a tariff 
tliat will assist in the development of our own industries with' 
out injustice bj con.suiners or harmful reflex results on our 
external trade, is a complex matter that requires very special 
and detailed consideration. W e intend, therefore, to appoint 
a Iriscal Corarais.sion which w'ill commence in October next to 
collect the evidence necessary to turn to practical account the 
large measure of fiscal inde[)enc!cuce which the. British Parlia¬ 
ment have added to the rcsiionsibilities of the reformed Indian 
Legislatures. 

In your remarks on Indian trade and commerce I would 
suggest to you that it is not wise to take an unduly pessimistic 
view' of the situation. I am w'cll aware there is at the moment 
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a afirioiis deprossiou in trade, wliich I trust may soon disappear 
and give place again to renewed prosperity. It may be that it 
affords you little consolation to he told that India does not stand 
alone in this respect and that this trade depression is and has 
been for some time past found in almost every country of the 
world. It is of course of the highest importance that India 
should develop her own indu.strics and that so far as she is able 
from her own resources, the should supply her own population ; 
but no country's trade can prosper upon its own internal trade 
alone. The prosperity of a country’s trade and commerce 
depends not only upon its own internal developments of produc¬ 
tion and of transport and distribution, but also upon the goods 
it exports to foreign countries. Indeed, as you well know, its 
surplus wealth depends upon the services and goods or their 
equivalent which arc received in return for the goods sent 
abroad. 

It is well for us to bear the.se elementary truths in mind in 
order to understand the dilliculties of the present trade situa¬ 
tion, so that we may not be deceived into thinking that a nation 
can do without foreign trade. I suppose if there is one lesson 
borne in upon us all from the war it is that nations are depen¬ 
dent upon each other for their supplies and for their pro.sperity. 

With us in India very much depends of course upon the 
monsoon which, as you must admit, is beyond the control of 
a Viceroy or even of a Governor-General in Council. Let us 
continue to pray that this year’s monsoon may be all we desire 
and that the earth may produce bountiful crops to make up 
for the deiicieucies of recent years. 

I note with interest your depreciation of Government inter¬ 
ference with exchange. I am inclined to agree with you, but 
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I hestitate to express my opinion too emphatically, as avenues'of 
possible Governmont assistance are always being explored and 
human ingenuity may still possibly devise some means by which 
Government may b(i of service in regard to exchange. I do not 
say that these means have yet been found, but I am not prepared 
to accept definilely the proposition that Governmont can never 
bo of assistance. In truth of course the exchange must depend 
not upon Government but U[»on the iiountry’s trade and its 
balance of exp'irts to foreign countries as already indicated 
above. You may depend upon it that both in this matter of 
exchange as well as in that of the provision of credit facilities 
my Government, will not take action without consultation with 
Indian opinion iud without taking care to ascertain the views 
of Indian business men. 

As regards your remarks on Indian repre.sentation on the 
directorate of tho Imperial Bank of India, I would remind you 
that the four Governors nominated by Government to the 
Central Board are all Indians. Kcgarding the local directorate 
of the Bank in C alcutta, I am told that there is now one Indian 
Director, namely, Kaja Keshce Case Law. It is unnecessary 
for me to remind you that the local directors are not nominated 
by Governinoni., but are elected by the shareholders of the 
Bank on that local register. 

So far I have kept to my intention of dealing in my reply 
with business m.itters. I will digress to the extent of discussing 
one political or semi-political subject, namely, that of your 
representation on Indian JiOgislatures. I am informed that 
on tho Bengal IjOgislative Council your Association has been 
given one seat as a special concession to your commercial entor- 
jirisc and importance. Further, out of a total of 113 scata on 
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that Council, 15 have heon reserved for commercial and Indus¬ 
trial interests. In the Legislative As.sembly two seats are reserv¬ 
ed for Indian Commerce : in addition there are two other seats 
to which various Indian Commercial bodies elect representa¬ 
tives in rotation. 1 would remind you that all those special 
constituencies belong ncco.ssarily to the transition stage of the 
lieforms and that as the system of self-government advances, 
special interests must rely more and more on the ordinary 
electorate for their adequate reiu'escntation. The future in this 
matter of your Aasoeiation and others of a similar nature will 
depend on your ability to educate the general eled orate in 
the development of commerce ajid indinstry and on your co¬ 
operation in the ordinary methods and system of representa¬ 
tion. In both respects I trust that you will be as successful 
as you have b(ien in the past in your commercial activities. 

Let me thank yon once again for your address, and wish you 
a safe and pleasant return journey. 


OPENING OF THE 8ECONT) SESSION OF THE INDIAN LEGIS- 
I.ATURE, SIMLA, 1921. 

in.s Excellency the Viceroy oitoiied in State the Second SesHion of the 
Indian Legislature in the Chamber of the Logislati ve Assembly at Simla on 
the morning of the 3rd September, and delivered the following speech:— 

Gentlemen of the Indian Legislature,-- It is my privilege as 
Vice oy to welcome to-day the members of both Houses of the 
Indian Legislature at the opening of the second Session. It 
is my first opportunity of taking part in this ceremony and 
1 am fully conscious of the importance of the occa.sion. One 
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memorabl'i Session has already been held when a standard of 
political wisdom and debating capacity was set that may well be 
a source of legitimate pride and satisfaction to those who conm- 
buted to the reputation, thus attained. You who stood for elec¬ 
tion and became the representatives of thnse new Councils, and 
in consGquen',‘e were subjected to attack and criticism, bare 
already by your actions justified the posit ion you adopted. At 
this present juncture my Government and you are faced with 
difficult problems, which demand all the political judgment and 
foresight we can <',ontribute to their solution. I propose to-day 
to refer only to tlvc more important and in tlioir broadest aspect, 
and to survey with you tbc general conditions afiectiug India. 

But before J enter into the regicjn of possible controversy, 
I must disc'liargo the ])Ieasing and privileged task of referring 
to the imijending visit of Ilis lioyal Higliness the Prince of 
'Wales, the son and heir of our beloved King-Emperor. You 
will remember that a little inorc t.lian a year ago Ilis Majesty 
the King-Emperor by Royal Proriamafion informed tlie Princes 
and people of India of his decision that the visit of the Prince 
of 'Wales to India must be deferred for a time in order that His 
'Royal Highness might rec<)^'e^ from the fatigue of his labours 
in other parts of the Empire. Wo have recently heard to our 
great joy ( hat the health of His Royal Highness has been suffi¬ 
ciently restored to enable the visit to take place in November 
next. The ceremony of inaugurating the Reformed Legislatures, 
which was to have been bis, has been performed by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught, and India will not readily 
forget the sympathy and love which inspired him, the devoted 
friend of India, in the discharge of his great mission. The 
Prince of Wales will come to India on this occasion as the son of 
the King Emperor and as the Heir to the Throne, not aa the 
^^20PSV 
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representative of any Government or to promote the interests 
of any political party, but in order to become personally ac¬ 
quainted with the Princes and the people of India and to see 
as much as will be possible during his visit of this most interest¬ 
ing country. I know that I may safely count on tliose who 
belong to this great Indian Empire, and more particularly on 
the re[)resentatives of the Reformed Legislatures now gathered 
within tluise walls, to give to Ilis Royal Highness, who has 
endeared himself to all who have been privileged to meet him, 
a wamr welcome characteristic of the traditional loyalty of the 
Indian people and their devotion to the King-Emperor and his 
House. 

You will already have learnt that the resignation tendered 
by Sir Thomas Holland has been accepted by His Majesty. In 
communicating to me the regret with which he had reached his 
conclusion, the Secretary of State expresses his general sense 
of the importance of the contribution which Sir Thomas Holland 
had made to the industrial development of India. The Sec¬ 
retary of State further records his appreciation of the high 
ability and strenuous labours which Sir Thomas Holland 
devoted during tho war to the task of organising and increas¬ 
ing the supply of munitions. His servictis then rendered were 
of the highest value, not only to India but to the Empire, which 
the Secretary of State gratefully recognises. I associate myself 
with the tribute and add only that my regret is the greater be¬ 
cause I lose a colleague in the Council with whom I have been 
associated from the moment I became Viceroy. The facts 
and conclusions of my Government have already bee.n placed 
before you in the official statement published by my Govern¬ 
ment, and I need'not refer to them again. The public felt, 
and beyond all doubt rightly felt, that the proceedings in Court 
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had shaken Ihe very foundations of justice. Fundamental 
principles of administration and justice had been violated and 
the acceptance; of the resignation was therefore inevitable. 
Our conclusions were announced only in relation to the proceed¬ 
ings in Court and to the omission to refer to me as the head of 
the Government. Lest there should he any misapprehension, 
I must ho^vever add, on my own hehalf and that of my Col¬ 
leagues, that the existence of civil suits against the Government 
by the accused should be entirely disregarded in relation to the 
criminal case. Their unconditional withdrawal ought not to 
have any influence upon considerations of the withdrawal of 
the prosecution. 

The lesson that we have learnt from these unfortunate events 
is that it is very desirable that the direction and control of 
Government proseciitions should be in tlie hands of a trained 
lawyer. The matter will be considered by my Government. 
1 cannot but think that the absence of this training contri¬ 
buted largely io the difficulties in which my late Colleague Sir 
Thomas Holland found himself involved. 

Let me now turn to external affairs. You will naturally 
wish to know the rcssult of our negotiations with the Afghan 
Government. 1 had hoped that I should be in a position to-day 
to make an announcement to you respecting them. But though 
it was so far back as January last that at the invitation of the 
Afghan Government wo despatched a mission to Kabul for 
the negotiation of a Treaty of rriend.ship, its outcome is still 
uncertain. Negotiations of this character, especially when 
supervening on actual war, arc often not brought to a speedy 
close and these negotiations have been protracted by deve¬ 
lopments beyond the li-.nit of my Government’s anticipations. 
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But despite all untoward complications or unexpected diffi¬ 
culties, I hope that we may before king conclude a new and 
abiding Treaty of Friendship with Afghanistan which will en¬ 
sure the continuance of our traditional relations with tliia nation.. 

The frontier unhappily is still suffering from the unsettling 
influence of the Great War, and the other excitements and insti¬ 
gations of recent years ; but notwithstanding the drought and 
great scarcity of the present year which have done much to ac¬ 
centuate the economic difficulty that lies at the root of the fron¬ 
tier problem, unrest in Baluchistan has almost wholly subsided. 
Even in the North-West Frontier Province, with its narrow belt 
of British districts between the Indus and the frontier hills, ex- 
])Osed at all times to the brunt of tribal lawlessness, there is com¬ 
parative quietude save in Waziriatan. Military operations 
have now boon in progress in Waziristan for several months. 
They have been conducted by our troops in the face of many 
hardsiiips and against an elusive enemy with a fortitude and 
gallantry worthy of all praise. I trust that these operations raav 
not long have to be continued. They are .slow and costly^—the 
problem of the inhospitable frontier docs not lend itsidf to chnap 
or easy solution—but India’s duty seems clear. And it must 
always be remembered that the expenditure on frontier defence 
is incurred not merely for the defence of the sorely harassed 
inhabitants of our border districts against trans-frontier law¬ 
lessness and raids ; it is incurred for the defence of India as a 
whole, and is an expenditure which India will assuredly not 
grudge. 

Unhappily Greece and Turkey are still at war, notwith¬ 
standing the strenuous efforts of the Allies, and notably of His 
Majesty’s Government, to effectuate a settlement of the grave 
disputes between tho,3e two countries. My distinguished 
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predpccssor, Loid Clielsnifonl, forcibly and ])erKisleiitIy repre¬ 
sented tlie views of tbe Indian Moslems to Ills Majesty’s Govorn- 
ment, and to the best of iny capacity I have ptusued and shall 
puisne the same course. It is also well-known that the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India has laboured most loyally and strenuously 
to persuade the Allies to adojit a policy more in consonance with 
the o[)inions of India. I dare not at this moment, when opera¬ 
tions of war aie proceeding, hazard an opinion as to the future, 
but I ma\'express my fervent hope that a Treaty of Peace may 
soon be concluded on terms which will be reasonably satisfactory 
to Turkey and also to Indian Moslem ojmu'on. 

May I also observe that differences between some ])ortions of 
the Moslem ]:! 0 ]udation that hold e.xtrcme views and the rest 
of the Indian Moslem opinion do not strengthen the represent¬ 
ations, which I may make to Tlis Maje.sty’s Government in 
order that we may bring about a settlement satisfactory to 
Moslem cpinion in India. 

It is some consolation in those days to turn from the 
contem])latioa of warlike operations to tlie labour.s of the 
League of Katioiis. India took its .stand from the first for 
the League which, in my judgment, gives the best hope of 
preventing future wars. The creation of a permanent Tn- 
ternation.-il Court of Ju.stiec is one step, and not an unimport¬ 
ant step, in the settlement of dispnitcs by the arbitrament of 
rea-son ; and in this connection I am pleased to be able to 
inl'oi'in you toat Ilis Majesty lia.s been graciously' pleased on 
behalf of India to ratify the acceptance of the Statute for 
the constitution of a permanent Court of InternationalJii.stice, 
winch was accepted by the representatives of India on tho 
Ai'scmbly of the League of Nations. The Judges of the Court 
will be elected by the Assembly of the League of Nations and 
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by the Council from lists of persons nominated by national 
groups representing the various nations which have accepted 
and ratified this Statute. Jn appointing this national group 
for India, my Government have endeavoured to select jiersons of 
the highest reputation and competency, and I am confident you 
will agree with me that Mr. K. Srinivasa Iyengar, now a Member 
of the Executive Council at Madras, Mr. Justice Ranhin, 
Judge of the High Court of Calcutta, Mr. S. Ilassan Imam, 
Barrister-at-Law, Patna, and Sir Thomas Strangman, Advocate- 
General in Bombay, who have accepted the appointments as 
members of the national group, fulfil these conditions. Their 
duties will be to nominate persons from whom the Judges of 
the Court will subsequently be elected. The court W'ill have 
jurisdiction in cases of disputes between members of the League 
which the members agree to refer to it, and also in int.mational 
disputes in labour cases and in transit and communications 
cases. 

I have followed with the deepest interest the events at the 
Imperial Conference in London, where India had the good for¬ 
tune of being represented by the Secretary of State, the Maha¬ 
raja of Cutch, and the Bight Kon’ble Srinivasa Sastri, one of 
His Maie.sty’s Privy Councillors. Although they were not able 
to achieve all they wushed, it cannot be doubted that they have 
secured a notable recognition of the .status of Indians in the 
Empire. It may be a tardy recognition, but it establishes 
beyond all question, and authoritatively, by the conchi.sions of 
the Premiers assembled at the Im^ierial Conference, with one 
dissentient, the equal status of Indians in the Empire; secondl v, 
the attitude of His Majesty’s Government and their recog¬ 
nition of this principle will mean that it w'ill be applied in other 
parts of the Empire which are not under Dominion Government, 
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and notably in East Africa. In India we cannot but rejoice 
at these conclusions, notw itlustanding that we deeply regret 
that the rejiresentatives of South Africa felt themselves unable 
to accept them. We must not close our eyes to their diffi¬ 
culties, these are of a special character. But we must continue 
our efforts to bring about a recognition in South Africa. As¬ 
suredly we need not be discouraged by the result at the Imperial 
Conference : indeed, we should be stimulated to continue our 
labours, and I give you my assurance that I will strive to the 
full extent of the power and ability I may possess to obtain the 
recognition in South Africa and elsewhere of the principle accept¬ 
ed by the other Dominions and His Majesty’s Government and 
to secure that it shall be so interpreted as to satisfy Indian pride 
and patriotism. I cannot pass from this subject without ex¬ 
pressing graiitude to the representatives of India who represent¬ 
ed the interests of Indians no ably and eloquently. I have 
read with great pleasure the report-s of the reception of the 
Maharaja of Catch and Mr. Sa.stri. It is beyond doubt that 
they have raised the status of Indians in the Councils of the 
British Empire; they have contributed to the appreciation of 
the intellectual capacity, the graceful courtesy and the semsi- 
tive responsiveness of Indians, and have made a deep impression 
upon all with whom they have come into contact in England 
and elsewhere. 

When I approach examination of the internal conditions 
of India, I find much that is hopeful for the future and my belief 
in your capacity to assi.st me and my Government in promoting 
the general welfare of the country is a constant encouragement 
in the performance of our duties. But there is still unhappily 
unrest in some parts of the country which continues to receive 
the serious consideration of my Government. Its most recent 
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manifestation is in tlio (listrict of Malabar, and tliougbta 
naturally' turn to the grav<i n^yorls of crime and disorder which 
jKicessitated the issue by me of an Ordinanc.'e proclaiming 
Martial Law in certain parts of this district. 1 trust 1 jieed not 
assure you that liaving [passed my life in the profcssioii of the 
law and stee])ed as 1 am in the liberal traditions of Englaml, 

I would never proclaim Martial Law unless I was convinced that 
it was absolutely neceissary for the S(;curity of the country and 
for the safety of the population in the disturbed areas. In my 
judgment I shoidil have failed in my duty if I had not taken 
this step in tlu! emergency that arose and had not given to the 
Local (iroverninent all th<t assistance and support that could bo 
rendered in cpielling the uprising of the Moplahs and in protect¬ 
ing innocent citizens against the crimijval acts of a violent mob. 
We must, however, be candid to view these disturbances in their 
proper sotting. It would bo rash and in my view wrong to 
assume that this rising is to be taken as synifitomatic of the 
condition of the whole of India. It must be rememberod that 
this district has always been a storm-centre and serious dis¬ 
orders have occurred in the [>ast. T shall not enter into a lengthy 
di.sc,us.sion of the events and conditions that led to this serious 
outbreak, which may be .said, without exaggeration of the 
language, to have assumed the charaider of rebellion, because 
I am well aw'are that you will have ofiportunities of discu.s.sing 
these matters in the course of your debate.s, 1 shall only make 
some genera] observations for your con.sidoration. It is obvious 
from the reports received that the ground had been carefully 
prejyared for t!ie purpo.se of creating an atmosphere favourable to 
violence, and no effort had been spared to rouse the passions and 
fury of the Moplahs. The spark which kindled the flame was 
the resistance by a large and hostile crowd of Moplahs, armed 
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with awords and knives, to a lawful attempt by the police 
to effect certain arrests in connection with a case of house¬ 
breaking. The police were powerless to effect the capture of the 
criminals, and the significance of the incident is that it was 
regarded as a defeat of the police and therefore of the Govern¬ 
ment. Additional troops and special police had to be drafted 
to Malabar in order to effect the arrests. The subsequent 
events art; now fairly well known, although it is impossible at 
present to state the number of the innocent victims of the 
Moplahs. These events have been chronicled in the Press and 
I shall not rccajutulate them. The situation is no^ to all 
intents and pu eposes in hand. It has been saved by the prompt 
and effective action of the military and naval assistance for 
which we are d uly grateful, although some time must necessari¬ 
ly elapse before order can be completely restored and normal 
life under the Civil Governnmnt resumed. But consider the 
.sacrifice of life, and property ! A few Europeans and many 
Hindus have been murdered, communications have been ob¬ 
structed, Government offices burnt and looted and records 
hav<3 been destroyed, Hindu temples sacked, houses of Euro¬ 
peans and Hindus burnt; according to reports Hindus were 
forcibly converted to Islam and one of the most fertile tracts of 
Soutfi India is threatened with famine. The result has been 
the temporary collapse of civil government, offices and courts 
have ceased to function and ordinary business has been brought 
to a standstill. European and Hindu refugees of all classes are 
concentrated at. Calicut, and it is satisfactory to know that they 
are safe there. One trembles to think of the consequences if 
the forces of order had not prevailed for the protection of 
Calicut. The non-Moslem in these parts was fortunate indeed 
if either he or his family, or his house or property, came near 
M.J0PSV 
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the protection of the soldier and the police. Those who are 
responsible for causing this grave outbreak of violence and 
crime must be brought to justice and made to sutler the punish¬ 
ment of the gu'lty. But apart from direct responsibility, can it 
be doubted that when poor, unfortunate and deluded peoi)le 
are led to believe that they should disregard the law and defy 
authority, violence and crime must follow. This outbreak is 
but another instance on a much more serious scale and among 
a more trubulent and fanatical people of the conditions that 
have manifested themselves at times in various parts of the 
country. And Gentlemen, I ask myself, and you and the 
country generally what else can result from instilling such doc¬ 
trines into the minds of masses of the people ? How can there 
be peace and trancpiillity when ignorant people who have no 
means of testing the truth of the inflammatory and too often 
false statements made to them ate thus misled by those whose 
design it is to provolce violence and disorder ? Passions are 
thus easily excited to unreasoning fury. Although I freely 
acknowledge that the leader of the movement to paralyse au¬ 
thority persistently and as I believe in all earnestness and 
sincerity preaches the doctrine of non-violence and has reprov¬ 
ed his followers for resorting to it, yet again and again it has 
been shown that his doctrine is completely forgotten and his 
exhortations absolutely disregarded when passions are excited 
as must inevitably be the consequence among emotional people. 
To us who are responsible for the peace and good government 
of this great Empire, and I trust to men of sanity and common- 
sense in all classes of society it must he clear that defiance of 
the Government and constituted authority can only result 
in widespread disorder, in political chaos, in anarchy and in ruin. 
Tiiere are signs that the activity of the movement, or at least of 
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one section of it, may talcc a form of even a more direct 
challenge to law and order. There has been wild talk of a gen¬ 
eral policy of di&obedience to law, in some cases I regret to say 
accompanied by an open recognition that such a course roust 
lead to d isorder and bloodshed. Attempts have even been made 
by some fanatical followers of Islam to seduce His Majesty’s 
soldiers find police from their alh;giance—-attemj)te that have 
1 am glad to say met with no vsuecess. As head of the Govern¬ 
ment, however, I need not assn re you that we shall not be deter¬ 
red one hair’s breadth from doing our duty. We shall continue 
to do all in our jmwor to protoed the lives and property of all 
law-abiding citizens and to secure to them their right to pursue 
their lawful vocations and, above all, we shall continue to 
enforce tlie oidinary law and to take care that it is respected. 
It is the manifest duty of every loyal subject of the King- 
Emperor, just as it is the interest of all who wish to live peaceful 
lives with a security of protection against violence and crime, 
to oppose publicly a movement franglit with such dangerous 
possibilities and to help the officers of Government in their task 
of jneventing and suppressing disorder. And all this time 
I and my colleagues are ready and anxious to do all that is pos¬ 
sible to allav legitimate discontentand to remedy the grievances 
of the people (pf India. I am free to admit that there are griev¬ 
ances to be nmiedied, and we are constantly directing our 
attention to devising the proper remedies for this purpose ; and 
1 arn well aware that we can rely upon your assistance in this 
and future Sessions, for you sit here to mirror public opinion, 
and I and my Government will continue gladly to welcome the 
help you may give to us. 

You, tlie flr^t representatives of this Legislature, ran already 
]’oiut to solid acliievcraont as the re.sult of your deliberations 
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and activities. I shall not attempt to chronicle them, but 
I shall refer to some important instances. A Committee was 
appointed to examine the laws dealing with the Press : its 
report is now before you. The personnel of the Committee, 
which included members of both your Houses, was jiredomi- 
nantl}^ non-of&cial, and its recommendations, which I am glad 
to say were unanimous, may be accepted as reflecting the 
popular views of the laws in question. liegishition on the lines 
recommended by the Committee will shortly be laid before you. 
Its most important feature will be the proposal to repeal 
the Press Act of 1910. There is, however, one part of the 
Eeport ii])on which I think it is necessary to make some 
reservations, and that is in relation to the protection hitherto 
afforded .since 1910 to Ruling Prince.s against seditious attacks 
upon them in nowespapers published in British India. If the 
Pre,ss Act i.s repealed, it may become necessary to consider 
what form of protection shall be given to tlicm in siil stitu- 
tion. I W'ill not pursue the subject now, but it will doubtless 
be discussed at a later stage. 

The Repressive Laws Committee—another Committee of 
a very similar character—has r icently made a candul examina¬ 
tion of certain laws and regulations which confer extraordinary 
powers on the Executive Government. Their Report wall short¬ 
ly he published, and I trust that it will command your ap[.roval 
and that of the coniitry at large. I cannot make an announce¬ 
ment regarding the legislative measures that will result from 
the Committee’s labours as they have not yet been considered 
by my Government. But I think I may safely say that a 
number of laws popularly regarded as infringements of the 
liberty of the subjoc!: will in all probability be repealed. 
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The consideration of tliis subject brings me not unnatural¬ 
ly to the cases of the 86 men sentenced in connection with the 
Punjab Disturbances of 19U) who are still in jail. I wish it 
bad been possible for me to-day to have announced my deci¬ 
sion to you : but I am not yet quite ready to declare it. I con¬ 
fess that wlien 1 undertook myself to examine each of these 
86 cases 1 under-estimated the labour involved and I did not 
sufficiently reali e the constant dcmand.s upon my time conse¬ 
quent upoiv the responsibility of the position I occupy. Un¬ 
expected events happen and decisions must be made immediate¬ 
ly, and 1 am sure that T need not remind you of the unexpected 
incidents that have happened during my short period of office. 

You will remember that as the result of discussion last Session 
an im])ortiint Conunittoe under the presidency of His Excel¬ 
lency the (’ommander in-Chief has ,sat to consider the military 
rcquinunciits of India. The report of the Committee will be 
considered in London by a Sub-Committee of the Committee of 
Imperial I’efence and we must await their decisions. 

A notification has been issued con.stituting seven Territorial 
Force Units in different parts of India and in Burma in addi¬ 
tion to the University Corp.s. It is hoped that numbers of re¬ 
cruits will befor thcon;ing to take advantage of the opportunity 
thus afforded for acquiring military training, so as to fit them 
to take a share in the defence of their country. My Govern¬ 
ment will spare no pains to further the interests of the Territo¬ 
rial Force-, and it now rests nith the people of India to make 

the scheme a succerss. 

A resolution was passed by the Legislative Assembly last Ses¬ 
sion recommending the e.stablishment of a college in India to 
train Indian lad,s who desired to enter the Indian Army through 
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Sandhurst. A sdiome on the.‘^e lines has been forwarded for 
the approval of the Secretary of State, and as soon as that has 
been received rai-dd progress will })e made with the adaptation 
of tln^ buildings formerly occupied by tlie Imperial Cade,t Corps 
at Dclira Dun so as to fit them for a college of this nature. It 
is hoped tiuit the I'riuee of Wales may be pleased to })(Tfor?rr 
the opening ceremony and that the preliminary work will be 
completed in time, to enable the college to be in working order. 
The college will be large enough to accommodate tlO pufiiks in 
the first instance, and if it proves a success, it will be possible 
to make expansion in the iinmediato vicinity of the college. 
A subject which Irus occupied your attention and that of 
the Indian public, and roused great interest, is that relating 
to the free admission of Indians to all arms of llis Majesty’s 
military and naval forcris in India. In accordance with the 
resolution passed by the legislative Assendjly my Govern¬ 
ment is now in communication with the Pecretary of State with 
the object of enablitig Indians to qualify for Commissions in 
the Artillery and Engineer Services in the country, and it is 
examining in consultation with the Secretary of State the ques¬ 
tion of the provision of facilitie.s for Indians to be trained for 
Commissions in the Iloyal Air Force. A scheme is also under 
consideration for assisting Indian lads to qualify themselves by 
a period of training in England for a Commissioned ranli in the 
Itoyal Indian JTarine. 

Financial discussion occuj)i('d much time last Session, and 
you W'ill not expect me to say anything frc.sh at this moment 
regarding the present trade and financial conditions. We are 
still awaiting that long expected revival in the demand abroad 
for India’s products ; this has been a very long time in coining, 
and I am sure the patience of many of us must ! ave been sorely 
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tried. Tlicse wlio are in touch witii our exjjort marhots tell me, 
however, tl.at there arc, at last, some faint, though unmistak¬ 
able, glimmerings of rovivail, and that, if the monsoon continues 
g )();1 to the end, as we now have reason to hope it may, we slrall 
before long see the bcginnii^g of a return to more normal condi¬ 
tions, and, perhaps, to something like our jjrcnwar l.ala.iice of 
trade. I mention thi.s feeling of mild optimism, as it seems to 
be held in well-informed circles. For ni} self, I cannot attempt 
to prophe.sy. T would, however, invite your assent to two 
general observations. The first Ls that India’s own financial 
jKv.dtion is, as 1 believe, iiitriiisieaily sound. The State may 
have been occasionally forcctl during the war tf) do thing.s 
wliich must have seemed to be a d.-p irt.ire fro:ii the severe 
conservatism which had hitherto characterised the manage¬ 
ment of Indi.i’s finances. But wh,'’n we remember what most 
other beliigerent countries were forc('d to do, and the enormous 
inflation of currency and credit, leading in many cases to some¬ 
thing like national bankruptcy, wiiieh has follow'od elsewhere, 
we may, I think, at the risk of being c()nside7’ed I’liarisaical, 
thank Heaven that we arc not a.s other countries. A country 
that can put up nearly 40 crorcs of mwv money for a national 
loan need not. enlertain many (juahns as to its financial future. 

My secoii'l observation is merely a corollary from the first. 
Seeing that the existing dilTicijlti;!.s of India’.s trade are due al¬ 
most entirely to causes external to her.self, it follows that wlicn 
that revival (4 international trade conics, as come, it must, tlien 
India will be one of the first coiinliies to renj) the bencdit. The 
products which she has to oiler to the rest of the world are not 
luxurif's, the piinhase of which other countries can defer until 
their finances are in better order, but are for the most part 
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necessities, either as food stuffs or as raw products for their 
manufactures. AH these factors combined must make India’s 
position one of great advantage as soon as trade revives, and 
justify a refusal to be depressed by budget deficits, a low ex.- 
change, or other circumstances of the moment. 

In considering the conditions of the people of India the 
greatest importance must always be attributed to the high 
prices now ruling for the necessaries of life. This subject is 
constantly engaging the attention of my Government and, in 
particular, it has been directed to the extraordinary recent 
rise in the price particularly of wheat and of rice. You will 
have observed from a statement issued by my Government 
this morning that we shall continue the existing prohibition of 
the export of wheat, atta and flour until at least the end of 
March 1922. It is also proposed that so far as possible the re¬ 
quirements of wheat for the Array in India or b^sed on India 
be for the present supplied by the purchase of Australian wheat. 
It is hoped that by these meairs relief will be given and that 
the rise will be checked if not counteracted. My Government 
will not fail to watch events in this connection. Their import¬ 
ance on the political condition of India is perhaps greater than 
is usually recognised. 

Our arrangements for the Fiscal Commission are well advanc¬ 
ed and I trust that the Commission will begin its important 
labours next month. In recognition of India’s advance towards 
fiscal autonomy the majority of the members of the Commis¬ 
sion will be Indians and it is also intended that the Chairman 
shall be an Indian. I regret that at this moment arrangements 
are not sufficiently completed to enable me to give the names. 
The task before the Commission is one of enormous difficulty. 
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Its duty will be to advise the Government of India, not only 
whether India should approve in the interests of the solidarity 
of the Empire the principle of Imperial Preference, but also 
whether we should abandon our time-honoured policy of a tariff 
raised primarily for revenue purposes in favour of a policy of 
protection. The task thus opens up questions of great diffi¬ 
culty and complexity, but I am confident that the Commission 
will approach them with a high sense of responsibility and that 
its report will be of the greatest assistance and value to the 
Government of India. 

The Government recognise that during the last few years 
there has been a great awakening on the part of Indian labour, 
and they are fully alive to the new conditions that such an 
awakening demands. The Bill to amend the Indian Factories 
Act which is now under your consideration has the two-fold 
object of increasing the efficiency of Indian labour and of 
bettering its conditions. 

Another social measure to w'hich we attach great import¬ 
ance is a Bill to regulate the grant of compensation to 
workmen for injuries received in the course of their employ¬ 
ment, which we hope to introduce early in 1922. The recent 
industrial unrest has also been accompanied by a growth in tie 
number of trade unions, and the question of giving adequate pro¬ 
tection and legal status to those unions which are genuine labour 
organisations is at present under consideration. The Govern¬ 
ment are also carefully studying the question of arbitration and 
conciliation. We are glad to observe that this matter of the 
settlement of labour disputes is receiving considerable attention 
from Provincial Governments and in Provincial Legislatures. 
I am full of hope that the various measures that are now being 
adopted or being recommended to employers as well as to 
M20PSV 
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employes will establish the peace and harmony that is abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the development of our industries. 

The evidence of strong racial antagonism that to some ex¬ 
tent prevails has caused me the greatest concern since ray arrival 
in India. Regrettable incidents have come to my notice. At 
the same time I am far from asserting that the fault is all on one 
side. It seems to me that among the factors contiibuting to 
this unhappy racial tension iiifttam.-cs of violence and discourtesy 
by Europeans against Indians, which occur from time to time — 
although in truth I believe infrequently-—cannot be overlooked. 
There is, in general, I venture to assert, no ground of complaint to 
be made, but any instance of incivility attracts far more attention 
than the usual and infinitely more numerous instances of cour¬ 
tesy by Eurojieans to Indians. Neither can it be said that the 
results of the trials of Europeans concerned in criminal cases 
arising from acts of violence or from impro])er conduct have 
always given satisfaction to the public. I have been made 
aware of a very prevalent feeling amongst Indians that in such 
cases strict justice does not always result when a European 
is concerned, and it cannot be said that the result of such trials 
always satisfies the public conscience. In particular, my 
attention has been directed to the differences in the legal pro¬ 
cedure applicable to Europeans and Indians. Local Govern¬ 
ments have been consulted and an opportunity will be taken 
during the course of the present Session to lay before you the 
proposals of my Government as to the steps which should be 
taken for further examination of this question, and I trust 
that in the result means will be found to satisfy public opinion 
that justice will be done both to Europeans and Indians. 

There are many other subjects which will be considered by 
you during the course of this Session. There are questions of 
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itnportance to which 1 have not even referred, as T do not wisli to 
detain yon too long. In particular, I would mention the inter- 
rest taken by Sir Thomas Holland in the industrial development 
of India. By his departure we lose the benefit of the services of 
one who lias laboured faithfully and capably to this and 
there are projects of irrigation which specially attract rny 
attention. I wish I could have discussed them. There is again 
education which is dear to my heart and upon which I should 
like to har e made some observations to you. But I must 
content rn) self with the knowledge that there will be. other 
opportunities and that all these subjects will come before you in 
the ordinary course of your deliberations and will receive care¬ 
ful attention. 

During the time that I have been Viceroy I have been in 
constant ini:ercourse whth men of the Public Services of this 
country—both British and Indian- - and 1 desire to take this 
opportunity of expres.sing publicly my grateful thanks to them 
for the assistiince they liave rendered to me and to Government, 
my appreciation of the services they are always ready to perform, 
my recognition of tlie inevitable promptness with which thev 
have responded, to what I must confess to be the inordinate 
demands inaile by me upon their time and tlieir labours. 

Now, gentlemen, I shall not detain you longer. Sitting 
here in this ( hamher, at the first meeting of this Session of the 
Keformed T.cgislature in Simha. I lind my mind surging with 
imagination as to the future. 1 know that you are sitting here 
under a Constitution which has never been pre.sented otherwuse 
than for the purposes of the transitional stage. There are 
Resolutions tliat will come before you during the sittings 
of your Assembly urging your advance along the road of 
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constitutional prof^Tcsa. 1 am oaTefiilly watching and studying 
the working of this new machinery, and I am satisfied that in the 
short space of time, in which it has already existed, you have not 
yet sufficicmtly tested its perfections, if you are ready to admit 
that it has any, also its imperfections which no doubt you have 
already to some extent discovered. It is a human machine with 
human imperfections. It has never been presented otherwise 
than as a compromise and it will take a litle time before we can 
fu’ly realise how it will work and how this machinery will fit in 
with the comnlex machinery of the Government of India. I will 
not at this moment hairard any observation as to the future. 
I am not so young as mo d of you who are present here. I am 
prone to the caution of .age and therefore will wait until 1 have 
had a little more opportunity of judging before I pronounce 
my conclusions. But these questions will be raised by you in this 
Legislature which has still some Sessions before it. There 
will te opportunitic.s for full consideration and deliberation. 

I have already pointed ont the results of the labours 
of this Assembly during the short period of its first Session. 

I have dilated briefly upon .some of the results of the creation 
of this Reformed Legislature. You have gathered a good 
harvest, for as a result of the Committees appointed and the 
legislation following upon your Re.solutions, and the expression 
of your opinions duly recorded by Government, you are already 
able to point to a large volume of Government action taken to 
redress grievances. May I again—taking advantage of my years 
as we elderly people so often do —add one word of warning 1 
I do not think you can always expect at every Session to 
garner so rich a harvest. 

In conclusion, let me say to you as a Member of this Legis¬ 
lature now present with, you, addressing general obserrations 
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upoa prest?nt conditions, that we are all working together with 
one single purpose in view, the promotion of the welfare and 
happiness of India. We have no other object, we have no 
other desire except this which binds us all together and which 
calls for the manifestation of that spirit of mutual good-will 
and forbearance, without which no deliberations can be effec¬ 
tive and lead to lasting results. 

In leaving you to your labours 1 make an ajipeal to you, 
which I am contldent I shall not make in vain ; Do not content 
yourselves with merely doing your duty in this Legislature, 
although I know it makes a grisat demand upon your time. It 
needs patriotism to sacrifice leisure and sometimes remunera¬ 
tive occu}>ation to take part in the deliberations of this 
Assembly. You may think- no, I will not say that— but some 
p-ersons may t hink that this is a sufficient demand to make upon 
you. It is not. No demand is too great when there is need for 
patriotism. U i.s es,sentinl that men like yourselves who are 
as.si.sting Government by your advice, for Government i.s always 
seeking knowh'dge, sboiild go forih among the people not 
only at time of election when coiislituonts rau.st always be 
rimiembered, but at other time.s. You mast be conscious that 
yon are taking part in important deliberations, and that you 
are tluis assisting in moulding the destinies of this groat Empire. 
Yim are, permit me t<r say, inscribing your names on the golden 
roll of patriotic service, and are devoting yourselves to great 
work, and in this high purpose are true to your (iod, to \mur- 
sel ves and to your country. 
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His Exci'lli'ruy the Viivroy dcliveircl the folltiwiiig sp'cch at the 
dhtiicr "ivun by the. Pirnjah .MjiiLti'is at the Granfl Hutel, Simla, on the 
2Gth Scptemlwr lOil :— 

Mr. Fad-i-Htismn, Tjda Jlarhidian TmI, Ladies and Gentle- 
men,—I do not know whether during the speech to which 
you have just listened yon were paying any attention to me, 
but if you were you will have noticed that I was being made 
to blush by observations made about me. I thank the speaker 
very much for the very kind and hopeful words that he has 
addressed to you, and I thank you for the way in which you 
have received the toast of Her Kxcellency and myself. I 
was interested, in a «]uiet conversation with Mr, Harki.shan 
Lai, who has n strong sense of humour. As the dinner pro¬ 
gressed and the speech to which we are accustomed in England 
after dinner did not come, I remarked to him what an excellent 
emstom they had in India of having no after-dinner speeches, 
lie fell in w’ith the view and agreed with me and said, it did 
make it very pleasant. Hut now I wonder what his views will 
be if he has to listen to me for very brief moments. I also 
noted that in the toast that was proposed to you we were referred 
to a.s the represeutativfcs of law and order. Well, having been 
brought up to observe due regard for the fairer sex and liaving 
passed many years of married life, I recogni.se that the part 
that belonged to me was tliat of law, and the part that be¬ 
longed to Her Excellency was that of order. Perhaps this is a 
very wise dispensation. Again I observe for the first time in 
my life that the Punjal)—mark it —tlie Punjab w'as spoken of 
by the speaker as a backward Province. Well, I accept the 
statement as it w'as made, hut interested as I am naturally in 
affairs of the Puniab, in which Province I am living, I would 
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like to ask His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, if he 
has few hours of his busy life to spare, to explain to me in what 
respect it is that the Punjab is backward. Of course I speak 
with diffidence in this matter. 1 have had some six months’ 
experience, in fndia, and I wall certainly add that during that 
time I have very lar«ely increased my k'nowled"e of human 
nature, and mj' deep sympathy with humanity, and mv aj^pre- 
ciation of the /alue of justice. I will not indulge to-night in 
explaining to you some of the other thing.s that I have learnt. 
'J’he Viceroy’s ';ife, is undoubtedly a busy one now’-a-days, and 
I spend much of my t ime in learning. I have learnt more from 
T^a’a Ilarkishau Lai this evenin,g. T lay no elaim, being a 
la vyer, to the great merits of lawn I assume that any one who 
S].iokc with thfit admiration of law and lawyers which w'as 
expressed by our speaker is an admire)' of it from a di.stauce. 
Ho finds law n uch more attractive apparently when he has 
left it. In truth the, great value of law' and of tJie profession of 
law is that it cultivates high ideals of justiee. Men who are 
practising day by day in t.liis country, I am sure, have become- 
imbued from triditions of their profes.sion with a very high 
standard of ju-stice. It is quite common at the bar in England, 
as I am .sure it i^ here, for a barrister to come away from the 
court having exhausted all bis ingenuity, displayed all his 
eloquence, borrowed every body’s learning, and nevertheless 
having failed to convince the judge, to acknowledge when the' 
heat of moment i^ over, if his judge has tried his case fairly, that 
he lias had justu'e. I would always prefer to be known as a 
just man rather than a great lawj'er. But T should be sorry to 
say one word w'l ich would depreciate the value of the great 
lawyer because it i.s through great lawyers that justice is 
obtained. I might be tempted, but I won’t to say many 
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things to you. At the present moment tlie process of my 
education is proceeding. The Council of Slate and the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly arc sitting and it is my daily work every morning 
to read the report of the events of the previous day, I will 
only say to-night, having made up my mind that nothing 
will drag me into the political field, that T derive great satisfac¬ 
tion in reading tlie reports of the deliberation.s of the.se As,s?m- 
blies -satisfaction,hovvever, tempered by u little regret when 
I find that the majority is iigain.st the Government. Now ladies 
and gentlemen, I will not detain you, Permit me to say one 
serious word. In the task to which my hand has been set by the 
choice of the .Sovereign. T am honoured and 1 am privileged to 
bear very gre,at responsibility. 1 need not tell you that it is 
never absent from my mind. T have rejoiced at the opportuni¬ 
ty. I know the diffieultios, but I am hopeful by nature. And 
by study of Indian affairs I am not dispo.sed to lose any of 
the hope which animated me when I came to this country, I 
shall not proplieay. Prophecy is generally indulged in only by 
the young. When yeans have pn.s.sixl you realise ton often 
that your early prophecies have turned out wrong. In all 
earnestne,ss I will only .say, that I would de.sire for myself, at 
the end of my term as Viceroy, that in preferenee to a memorial 
or statue, or temple of fame, f should leave behind me in India 
and in my own country a memory of work redounding to the wel¬ 
fare of India and the Empire. 

DPPUT.tTlON FROM THE PUNJAB MOST.IMS. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in replying to an Addrees of Welcome from 
the Punjab Muslims at Viceregal I/)dge on the Ist October said 

I am glad to have the opportunity of meeting a deputation 
representing the great Muhammadan Community of the Punjab. 
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I am deeply touched by your expression of welcome to me. I 
earnestly trust that I may be fortunate enough when I arrive at 
the close of my period of office to retain unabated that con¬ 
fidence wlrich you have so kindly expressed in me, and to carry 
with me the good-will of the members of your community and 
of the rest of India. You do not need assurances of my earnest 
endeavours faithfully to discharge the sacred task entrusted to 
me by the King-Emperor. I speak simple truth when I tell you 
that it is my daily prayer that I may be privileged to bring 
greater happiness and prosperity to India and Indians. 

I note with especial pleasure the warm and entlmsiastic 
w'elcome your community extend to His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, who is about to visit India as heir to the Throne. 
This is but another among the many proofs of the devotion of 
the Punjab Moslims to the Kiug-Emperor and his House. If it 
were necessary to seek them I would point to the 170,000 
troops recruited during the war from the Punjab Muhammad¬ 
ans, and emphasise that this number, as I am informed, 
represents approximately one half of the total number recruited 
in the Punjab. Again, were it necessary 1 would direct atten¬ 
tion to the splendid services of all those, troops from the Punjab, 
drawing no distinction for this purpose between Hindu, Mussal- 
man and Sikh, but relying only on the devotion and loyalty of 
these men of India to tlieir King-Emperor and I trust that 
arrangements may be made for bringing some of these gallant 
men to the personal attention of the Prince of Wales. I feel 
assured that when His Royal IlighnesvS visits your province he 
will be received (mthusiastically by the members of your 
community and I trust, and believe, by the other communities 
in the Punjab In the Prince’s visit political controversies 
should for the moment be laid aside, for whatever he view 
M20PSV 
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and the political disputes in India His Eoyal Highness has no 
part in any of them, but stands above them and comes, un¬ 
affected by them, to grasp India warmly by the hand. 

India is passing through a critical stage in its political 
development, and it is with real satisfaction that I have heard 
your assurances that your association dissociates itself from 
the dangerous and disruptive propaganda that is most un¬ 
fortunately for India being carried on by the adherents of 
a movement which seeks to paralyse authority and can only lead 
to disorder and bloodshed, a.s experience has already shown, 
notwithstanding the exhortations to avoid it. 

Turning to matters to which you more particularly invite my 
attention, there is first the question of communal representation. 
On that matter the positioii of tlie Government has been re¬ 
peatedly defined. Communal representation for the Muham¬ 
madan population was proposed in the report on constitutional 
reforms, was accepted by the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
and is embodied in the statutory rules under the Government 
of India Act, which secure to your community representation 
in all the Councils in accordance with the formula known as the 
Congress-League Comj)act. You may rest assured that my 
Government does not contemplate a departure of policy in the 
matter. 

On the subject of the future of Turkey, I would invite 
your attention to the remarks which I made when inaugurating 
the second session of the Indian Legislature. I cannot at the 
moment when operations of war are still in progress, hazard any 
opinion as to the future. I can only reiterate my fervent 
hope that a treaty of peace may soon be concluded on reason¬ 
able terms satisfactory to Turkey and also to Indian Moslem 
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opinion, and my assurance that I shall not cease to impress 
the views of the Indian Moslems upon His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and sl.all support them to the utmost of my capacity. In 
tliese days when it is represented that Britain is antagonistic to 
Islam it is \vell to remember the important developments that 
resulted from the Conference in London and the British Prime 
Minister’s efforts in the direction of modifying the terms of peace 
in favour of Turkey, In regard to the supply of munitions to 
the belligerents, I would remind you that for reasons fully 
explained by the Prime Minister, His Majesty’s Government 
have adopted an attitude of strict neutrality and that this, in 
accordance with established international practice, carries 
with it the obligation to refrain from interference with the 
supply of materials of war to the contending forces. I am not 
aware, however, that the result is in practice to confine such 
supplies to the Greek forces. Indeed, in answer to a question 
in the House of Commons the Prime Minister stated that 
British firms would be permitted to supply munitions to Turkish 
forces and if reliance can be placed on statements which liave 
recently appeared in the I’re.ss, the Turkish forces have been 
obtaining la:i;ge (juantities of munitions from neutrals. Be it 
thorefon^ remembered that there i.s no shadow of foundation for 
the suggestions which have sometimes been made that Britain is 
helping Greece in some shape or form in her war with Turkey. 
Ju.st before the House of Common.! ro.se la,st month the Piirae 
Minister said in reference to tins subject ; “ Wo have not 
given arnrs ro either of them, not a single gun, rifle or shell. 
These battles have been fought without any assistance from us 
e ther way.’ Believe me that 1 am very conscious of the 
strength of Moslem feeling in India In all that affects the 
Khilafat and the Moslem religion, and let me assure you that 
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I shall continue to represent Indian Moslem views with all the 
force I can command to His Majesty’s Government, and I trust 
that these will have some effect. It cannot honestly be said 
that the British Government has failed to respond to these 
appeals or representations of Indian Moslems, for the vast 
importance of the change in the attitude of the British Govern¬ 
ment towards Turkey cannot be exaggerated and certainly 
ought not to be forgotten by the Moslem Community in India and 
elsewhere. 

I am not sure what precisely is meant by your remarks on 
the subject of ine.rperienced and young British civilians. 
Instances of incivility by Kuropeans to Indians have unfortu¬ 
nately occurred, though I believe infrequently. But if the 
reference is to the junior members of the Indian Civil Service, 
I can only say tliat no cases of discourtesy by these officers 
have come under my notice. If any errors have been com¬ 
mitted, I feel sure that they have been errors of judgment, 
errors due to inexperience or inadvertence and not the outcome 
of racial pride or arrogance. The differences in the legal 
procedure applicable to Europeans and Indians are, as you are 
aware, a matter that has recently been the subject of dis¬ 
cussion in the Legislature. As there announced, my Govern¬ 
ment accept the principle of racial equality, and have decided 
to appoint a Committee to consider what changes in the law 
are required and are feasible. 

In regard to the treatment of Indians in the self-governing 
Dominions and the Crown Colonies, may I again refer you to 
the remarks which I made when inaugurating the second 
session of the Indian Legislature ? The Resolution passed by 
the Imperial Conference has established beyond all question 
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and authoritatively, by the coueliiKions of the Premiers as¬ 
sembled 1 hereat, with one dissentient, the full status of Indians 
ill the Empire ; and the attitude of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and their recognition of this principle will mean that it 
will be aptilied in other parts of the Empire which are not under 
the Idomiuion Governments including East Africa. I regret 
deeply that the representatives of South Africa felt themselves 
unable to accept thi.s Resolut'on. There arc difficulties in the 
case of tha t Dominion of a special character, but I rejieat my 
assurance that I shall strive to the full ex'tent of the power and 
ability I miy posses.s to obtain the recognition in South Africa 
and elsewhere, of the principle accepted by the other Dominions 
and Hi.s Majesty’s Government, and to .secure that it shall be so 
mtorpreted as to .satisfy Indian jwide and Indian jiatriotism. 

The incieasing a.ssociation of Indians in every branch of 
adininistrati'in was placed in tlie forefront of the annoiini'ement 
of August fOth, 1917, is embodied in tins preamble to the 
Government of India Act of 1919 and is therefore the accejited 
policy ol the Government. Notable step.s in this direction have 
already been taken and whihst iJic reduction of the British 
element, a.s you will doubtless rec.ognire, must proceed gra¬ 
dually, tbe further indianization of the Services will be carried 
out as rapidly as c.ireumstancca {icrmit. 

I welcome the .statement that you agree with tlie measures 
which are being taken to restore law and order in Malabar. 
Those who have been guilty of deeds of vuolenoe and crime must 
bo brought to ju.stiee. But you may rely upon it that those 
unfortunate and deluded persons, who have been induced to 
believe that they should disregard the law’ and defy authority, 
will be dealt wtb with due regard to their position; and you 
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may rest assured that any action that it may be necessary to 
take against them will not err on the side of excessive severity. 
The grave crimes and outrages that have been committed in 
Malabar are the inevitable result of the violent disturbances that 
have arisen. I fully recognize that there are loyal Moplahs who 
have rendered assistance to the Government during these 
troublous times and, equally, I feel convinced that the true 
spirit of Moslem opinion condemns the disgraceful excesses that 
have been committed professedly under the guise of religious 
fervour, but which all those who are conversant with the 
moral principles of the Muhammadan religion know thoroughly 
well must be and are repudiated and condemned by those who 
practivse the religion and are adherents of the Moslim faith. 

I regret that I am unable at this moment to discuss the prose¬ 
cutions that arc now proceeding at Karachi. These matters 
are sub judice ; they have passed into the hands of the courts 
of justice and out of the control of the Executive Government. 
But I may be permitted to observe in view of some observations 
in certain sections of the Press, that no greater mistake was 
ever made and no greater injustice ever done than to assert 
that these prosecutions are intended as an attack upon the 
religion of Islam. I find it difficult to believe that men of 
sane and sober opinion can hold these views, having regard to 
the events of, let us say, the last two years. Where in the 
history of freedom has greater liberty been permitted than here 
in India to tho.se Muhammadans who, basing their exhortations 
upon the religion of Islam, have ncverthele.ss preached extreme 
political opinions ? The events are too well known to need 
recapitulation, but in justice to the Government of my pre¬ 
decessor Lord Chelmsford and to those who are associated with 
me to-day in the Government of India, I assert that there has 
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never been greater tolerance displayed or greater liberty 
permitted. Kven shortly after iny arrival here I was confront¬ 
ed with a situation which iri niy opinion was bound to lead 
to violence and bloodshed; but even then with the full concur¬ 
rence of jny colleagues in the Government and—let me add— 
with their cordial co-operation I strove for peace and tran¬ 
quillity. I will .say no more at thi.s moment upon this subject, 
but T ask tho,se who are loud in their denunciation of the 
Government for ])ursuing a policy of what is called by them 
repro.ssion, to cojisider the recent events in India and I have 
no hesitation in .siiying that no Government has been sur 2 :iassed 
in its raanifc.st de.siro for peace. Whether it has succeeded 
is for others to judge. 

One word more in reference to observations and criticisms of 
part of the Press; in the British Bmpire there are many 
millions of Moslems; in the British Empire there is no room 
for intolerance in religiou.s opinion and all religions may bo 
practised witli the utmost freedom ; in the British Empire 
there is reverence for all civilized religions. It could never have 
attiiined its influence and power but for the religious freedom 
which is always implied in British rule wherever it may be. 
My very jnesence here as Viceroy, appointed by the King- 
Ernperor, is i n itself a proof of the religious freedom under the 
King-Emperor. What ground is there then for the suggestion 
that any action taken by the Government of India, of which 
I am the head at present, is directed against a particular 
religion ? No such thought has ever entered into the minds of 
those who arc. responsible: no .such action could possibly be 
contemplated by nio. Whatever action is taken by the Govern¬ 
ment is against individuals for alleged infringement of the laws 
and has no reference to religion whether the Government’s view 
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is right or wrong is for the Courts to determine. But I would 
ask you—men of religion and of thought and of responsibility 
imagining yourselves for a moment either at the head of, or 
engaged in, the direction of public affairs, whether consistently 
with the honourable trust reposed in you, and with )mur 
reverence for religion and determination to allow comjilete free¬ 
dom in religious matters, you could permit political action which 
would have the efh.ct of disrupting the forces that make for 
order and of delivering the country into the hands of undisciplin¬ 
ed mobs. Those whose duty it is to act under orders in the ser¬ 
vice of the Crown for the preservation of order, i.e., the police 
and the military wlien called upon, are entitled to the protection 
of the Government against actions which, if successful, would 
subject these deluded men to grave penalties of the law. It is 
our duty to protect the State and it is equally our duty to protect 
the men who are willing to serve the State and to guard them 
against insidious attempts to mislead them from their honour¬ 
able duties. If I have dilated at some length upon this subject, 
it is because I am anxious to place the views of my Governmeiit 
before the public, and, in particular, desire to meet criticism 
which in most instances, I verily believe, is based upon a 
complete misapprehension of the motives and actions of Govern¬ 
ment. Believe me, I seek peace among you all: I want help 
from you, from those who think with you and from those who are 
even against you and whose views may conflict with those of 
Government. I seek assistance from all who desire India’s 
welfare, and in particular, from all who wish to proceed along the 
path leading to complete self-government in India. Instead of 
dividing the forces of Indians, let them join with us, the few 
British, in this country and above all let Hindu and Muscalman 
unite for India’s good let all advocate a policy of reform as 
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persistently as they may wish. But let them join together with 
ns whatever may be their political or religious views, to work for 
the reilress of grievances and the development of greater 
happiness and for that which after all must be, and is, the aim of 
British and fndians together of all political and religious views— 
the attainment of that great place in the Councils of Empire 
and the world that stands so clearly marked out for India in the 
future! 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE SRI PRATAP COLLEGE AT 
SRINAGAR. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading, accom¬ 
panied by the Hon’ble Sir John Wood and the Hon’ble Mr. Denys Bray 
and their stall left Simla for Kashmir on the lUh October. His 
Excellency the Viceroy paid a visit to the Sri Pratap College at 
Srinagar on the 16th, and in replying to an address of welcome said 

Your Highnees, Members of the Edtication Depart metit, Ladies 
mi Gentkmn.—It has given me very great pleasure, as well 
as to Her Excellency, to be present here to day, to have 
come amongst you and to have received that very cordial 
welcome in the address which has just been prese..ted to me. 
It is of the deepest interest to find that there has been such 
progress made in this educational institution, that having 
apparently started upon its career so far back only as 1905, 
it was taken over by the State in 1911, and that His Highness 
the Maharaja has shown such concern for it is an indication of 
the interest evinced by him in the education of his subjects. 
I am particularly attracted by the attention which you have 
paid in your address to the religious and spiritual and moral 
side of education, recognising as you do--as all must who 
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understand the real meaning and the true mission of education—• 
that it is not merely the learning of history, geography, philo¬ 
sophy or science, but it is in truth the training of the man, 
which begins with the boy whfu'e he has instilled into him the 
princij)les to regulate the conduct of his life, and which end 
by giving him the great advantages we attribute to education. 
In truth, edncation is but the training of the mind, and that, 
when it is combined with religious and moral princijdes, means 
making the character. For true as it i.s that cultivated intellect 
is one of the most glorioua possessions of inant-ind, it is even 
more true that it is in his character that is found the instrument 
of real progress of the world and the mark which he may leave 
upon it. Your Highness has, as we have learnt, given practical 
proof of your interest in the education of your subjects, and you 
have--almost as we stand here--within the last few days pro¬ 
mulgated a Constitution from which much will he hoped, 
and I trust it will have the full eHect Your Highness designed 
for it, that is, to make for the better conditions of your subjects. 

Permit me to say on behalf of Her Excellency and myself 
how much w'e enjoyed the splendid s;pectacle when travelling 
with His Highness on the .Jhelum and watching the great crowds 
of people assembled here. It was a great satisfaction to us to 
think that we were taking part in this, to us, truly wonderful 
spectacle ; and as we pursued our course along that great water¬ 
way of Kashmir, it was in my thoughts —as I am sure it 
must have been in the minds of many on that day—that to that 
river is to be attributed so much of the prosperity of Kashmir, 
but to tbis thought quickly follows another. In this land of 
beauty famed throughout the world, of which we have read 
before we came, and never dreamt that we should be actual 
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spectators, tLere arc also difficulties which come to all people ; 
and Jiere now at this nionieiit during my visit, I know that 
His Highness with his advisers is devoting anxious considera¬ 
tion to a prol iom which is of the deepest interest, it is the pro¬ 
viding of greater facilities for the supply of food-stufEs to the 
people. 1 know that this is in Ills Highness’ thoughts. I 
know it from his s])eech with me, and I trust - indeed I feel 
confident—that it will not be long before. His Highness and 
his advisers will have found the, solution of this problem which 
is fraught with the deepest meaning to the poorer people and 
will make for their contentment, their prosperity and their 
happiness. 

Let me in conclusion say to you how glad 1 am to feel that 
the opportunity has lieen j^reseiited to me of coming to this 
beautiful city, of enjoying the famed hosjiitality of His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja and of seeing for myself some of those 
spectacles of which we have had pictures presented to us, of 
seeing you face to face, of learning the lives that you live, and of 
recognising, as we do, that Kashmir and India are bound up 
together in their desire for the happiness and prosperity of 
the people, that Kashmir and the other States also playing 
their part with Eritish India m.ay look forward to better, 
brighter and hapj icr days. As time progresses we shall pro¬ 
ceed along i;he lines of educatk-n mapped out for you in this 
and other colleges, in the universities, anti in the greatest uni¬ 
versity of all—the world ; and may it be vouchsafed to us— 
some playing great parts, some playing smaller parts, some 
playing infinitesimally minute ports—when we come to lay 
down our lives that we tan individually think of .some good we 
shall have left behind ns as ti e result of the years we have lived 
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STATE BANQUET AT SRINAGAR. 

At a State Biinquet held at Srinagar On the 20th October in honotn 
of Their ExcoBoncicj' visit to Kashmir, His Excellency the Viceroy made 
the following reply to the toast projxwod by HsHiglmeas the .Maharaja 

Tour HujJmeas, Ladies oral Gentfewien. —I am most grateful 
to Your Highness for the very kind terms in which you have 
proposed my health and that of Her E.xcsllency and to you, 
ladies and gentlemen, for the cordiality with which you have 
received the toast. 

This is my first visit to an Indian Stale and it has been an 
experience wtiieh neither I nor Her Excellency are ever likely 
to forget. From the time when Your Highness, with youi 
usual courtesy, met us on the road up to the present moment 
we have received nothing but the greatest kindness and con¬ 
sideration from Your Highness, your offielals and people, and 
1 would ask you all to accept our most cordial thanks. Our 
entry into this city w'ith Y’^our Highness in the procession on 
the Jhefum presented a spectacle of picturesque beauty which 
it will be difficult to surpass. But we were even more impress¬ 
ed by the cordiality of the reception which your people ac¬ 
corded to us, and I trust that I may accept it as an apprecia¬ 
tion of the deep interest which the Government of India must 
always take in Your Highness and your State and your people. 

Amid all the beauty of tJiis glorious country, one is tempted 
to forget for a moment that tliere are such tilings as poverty 
and sorrow. But even here life has not been without it.s 
shadows; and the shortage and abnormally high cost of the 
staple food grains in the city of Snnagar and dsewhere in 
Kashmir have caused very severe distress to the poorer classes 
of the people. The problem of reducing high prices and of 
collecting and kinging the grain into the citiss is one of great 
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difficulty and complexity and, as Your Highness has said, 
the measures so far taken, though they have given temporary 
relief, have not provided a radical cure for the evil. Your 
Highnes.s, with your long ex{)erience of Kashmir, has realised 
that the only effective remedy is the assumption by the State 
of complete control and the appointment of an influential and 
competent Board, directly resptmaible to Your Highness, 
which will organise and co-ordinate the various agencies and 
departments to be employed in the acquisition, transport and 
distribution of the staple food grains. These measures are 
the key-stone of the scheme which Your Highness has decided 
to introduce and as I have learnt this evening, has now actually 
introduced and I congratulate you most warmly on coming to 
80 wise a decision and J congratulate your people on the bene¬ 
ficent effect it will have. In General llaja Sir Hari Singh as 
Senior Meniber of the Board, Your Highness has selected 
a man of commanding influence, wide expi'ricnce and strong 
personality, whose interests are Imund up with yo\r.s and those 
of the people of this country, and the names of Mr. Glancy 
and Pandit Narindra Nath Koul will, 1 feci sure, command 
equal confidence. Their ta.sk will not be an easy one. There 
will be legislation to be undertaken in order to enforce the State 
control of the produce, to con.stitute summary ' ourts, and 
to prevent, the holding up of stocks; s])ecial tribunals will be 
needed also for settling tlie payment by instalments of debts 
due from the villagers to the waddars ; and .special arrange¬ 
ments w'ill have to be made for facilitating the transport of 
grain from the villages into the citie.s. 

In meeting these and other urgent requirements, Your 
Highness should find in the Board of Control a most efficient 
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iustrainent and I am glad to know that you have decided tc 
give them ample powera for dealing with the situation. I am 
sure that v e all wish them success in their high mission, and 
we hope and helieve that the wise measures Your Highness 
has determined to introduce will lead to a final and hap]))> 
solution of this most difficult problem. Her Highness th« 
Maharani has also by her generous gift shown her care and 
regard for the poor. 

Your Highness has also alluded to your recent inauguration 
of an Executive Oouncil to assist you in the administration of 
the State and with instructions to devote themselves, as one of 
their first duties, to the framing of a scheme for a represent- 
tative Assembly. A High Court with throe Judges is also about 
to be brought into being. These measures will, 1 am sura, 
have the effect of improving the administrative and judicial 
machinery of the State and will have the advantage of asso¬ 
ciating the vario 13 communit'.os of Jammu and Kashmir witli 
the working of the State machine. I trust that the greac 
decentralisation in work will afford a welcome relief to Your 
Highness and conduce t) the greater welfare a id couteatment 
of your people. 

I next not say tliat bith in tli'» working of these refvirms 
and also in dealing with the fihali (joestioa, A'our Highneas 
will always find in me and in my Resident a sincere friend on 
whose advice and support you may confidently rely. 

My visit and Her Excellency’s, with those who have had 
the good fortune to accompany us, will always remain fresh 
in out memories as a lasting record of the charming delights 
of this country and of the generous hospitality of Your 
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Highncaa. 1 am very glad indeed that it ia during iny visit 
that Your Ilighnesa has deeided upon the promulgation of 
measures wliieh will render your name glorious in the annals 
of this State, and will cause you ever to be remembered with 
gratitude and affection by your people. Your Highness’ 
action in respect of shall, taking at this numient when I am 
staying in your State, will of itself permanently remain in my 
mind as the result of Your Highness’ thoughtfulneas, consi¬ 
deration and solicitude for the welfare of your people. It is 
the poor who always stand most in need of the care of their 
Kuler, and Your Highne.as has shown that you have their w’ell- 
being uppermost in your mind. 

I will not dwell here on the services rendered by the Kash¬ 
mir State in the Great War, sii es they hive already Icon fully 
recognised and acknowledged both by the Oovernment of India 
and by His Majesty the King-Emperor. I will only say that 
the Kashmir State was second to none in the eiriciency of itj 
troops ; the generosity of its contributions and, above .ill, in the 
supply of fighting men to the armies which fouglit in the cause 
of justice and freedom. 

His Ko} al Highness the Vrince of Wales will have an oppor¬ 
tunity, during his visit to .Tammu, of seeing .some of Your High¬ 
ness’ troops who did such valiant service at the front, and of 
conveying his congratulations to you personally. I wish that 
it were pos.sible for His Royal Highness to make a longer stay 
but owing to his many engagements, this is, I regret to say, 
impracticable. I shall, however, have much ploa.sure in con¬ 
veying youi loyal message to His Royal Highness and assuring 
him of a loyal and hearty welcome from Your Highness and 
your people on his visit to Jammu, 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, it is now my pleasant task to pro¬ 
pose the toast of out popular and distinguished host His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja of Kashmir. Those of you who have spent 
your lives in Kashmir or have been otherwise associated with 
His Highness in his daily life, will be able to speak more fully 
than I can of the many virtues which have made him beloved 
of his people and of all who have been brought into contact 
with him;—virtues w'hich have raised his State to the same 
level as that of the highest in the Indian Empire, and have 
earned for him personally the rank of Lieutenant-General and 
the Grand Gommandership of the Star of India, the Indian 
Empire and the Order of the British Empire. I also, though 
my acquaintance with His Highness has been so short, have 
learned to appreciate his shrewdness, his kindness of heart and 
lavish generosity, and above all his deep-seated loyalty and 
devotion to the Growm and the British Government. 

I must add for myself and Her Excellency that the very 
cordial invitation of His Highness that we should again visit 
Kashmir and Jammu and stay at least four weeks is very 
tempting and I tnust that it may be possible for mo again to 
come here in response to Ills Highness’ expressed desire. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to join with me in drink¬ 
ing the health of His Highness M.aharaja Sir Pratap Singh 
Bahadur, Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, and in wishing 
him all happiness and prosperity. 

OPENING OF THE SEGONT) SESSION OF THE CHAMBER OF 
PRINCES AT OELHI. 

Hia Excellency the Viceroy inougiirated the Second Session of the 
Chamher of Princes (Xarendra Mandsi) on the 7th November in the 
Assembly Hall, Delhi, and delivered the following speech 

Yow Highnesses .—^Two months ago, as the Representative of 
His Majesty, I opened for the first time during my Period of 
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office the two great roostitiitional Chambers of the Britisli 
Indian h,ogislatiire. To-day it is my pleasant duty to open tlu', 
Second Session of the ("hainber of Trinces. In so doing I act as 
the Representative of Ills Majesty and am privileged to convey 
to you as partners in tJie Etnpire his good wishes for the success 
of your deliberations. But 1 cannot forget that, as Viceroy, 

I stand in a relation of special intimacy to your Chamber as 
I have (he lionour to be your President and the right to take 
] art in yoi;r discussions. 1 trust that this bond between 
us may increase the mutual esteem and regard that have hitherto 
characterised the relations between the Viceroy and the 
Princes and which are continued on my sid(i and I hojjo also 
on yours. May our association in this Chamber be fruitful of 
benefit to your Order, to your subjects, to British India, and to 
the Emjnre, That was the four-fold object His Majesty set 
before us in liis Proclamation, made when the Chamber was 
inaugurat(‘,d on his behalf by His Ro 3 'al Highness the Duloj ot 
Connaught. I know of no more fitting aim. Let us pray that 
wc may attain it 

Since the Chamber last met, we have lost two of our memhers 
by death, Hi:i Highness the Mir of Khairpur and Ilis Highness 
the Raja of Dliarampur. I am glad to welcome their succ^es- 
sors who havi! taken their seats to-day. 

The attendance is not perhap.s so large, as some of us hoped. 
Some of the I’rinces have absented thiuuselves because th(iy are 
going to Bombay or are coming to Delhi later on to welcome His 
Royal Highness t he Prince of Wales. Some are in Europe and 
one whose absence I specially regret. His Highness the Maharao 
of Cutch. liat been detained there by his dutievs as one of the 

representatives of India on the League of Nations. 
j\I20V’SV 
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This year will he memorahle iu Indian history as the year of 
two Royal visits. As YourITiglmcssos know, flis Majesty ori¬ 
ginally intended that the inaugural ceremony of this Chamber 
sliould be performed by his eldest son, His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. Rut conditions of health made it necessary 
to postpone the visit, and by Ilis Majesty's command His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught came in the Prince’s stead. 
I need not recall to Your Highnesses the historic occasion when 
Ills Royal Highness declared the Chamber duly constituted, 
or the insihring words in wiiich he addr(wsed the assejnbled 
Princes. Those arci memories that will be with you always. 
Although 1 was not present my pulses tingled and my mind was 
stimulted and exalted by the study of the sentiments expressed 
by those of you who were privileg(>,d to take part in the historic 
ceremony. We arc now meeting again for, the Seeond Session 
in the Chamber in the knowledge that the promise of the Prince’s 
visit to India is to be fulfilled, and that he will set foot o.i 
Indian soil for the first time hsss than a fortnight heiu'e. 

Ever since the Government of India pas.sed from the East 
India Company to the Ciowu. the Heir to the Throne has honour¬ 
ed this country with a visit, but I speak without fear of coiIt 
tradiction or misunderstanding when 1 say that no other 
Prince of Wales has more com 2 jIctely established himself at 
BO early an age in the general heart of the Empire (applause). 
The Prince had barely attained tlie age of manihood wdieu the 
war broke out, and all through the Icng struggle he shared, as a 
subordinate ofEce:, the hardships and perils that his fellow 
subjects were etd .;ring, that he migi t one day reign over them. 
It ’was a princely hazard, and prinedy was the use he made of it. 
Some of Your Highnesses who have already been privileged 
to make His Royal Highness aci|nnintance will understand what 
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thosfi qualities are which have endeared him to all and have 
gained for him the appellation of First Ambassador of the 
Empire. Sp(?aking in this Chamber, T will merely say that I am 
convinced that the effect of hi.s visit to India will be to bind the 
Princes of India still more closely to the Throne, 

The visit, as Your llighnc.s.ses already know, will be more or 
less informal, and ceremony will be reduced to a minimum. For 
this jiurpose yon have dispensed with the exchange of visits 
which otherwise would have formed part of the ceremonies 
as.sociatcd wirii a visit of the Prince of Wale,s to India. But 
although these formal visits are omitted it is not intended to 
detract, and must not Iteroaftcr ho regarded a.s having detracted, 
from the traditional courtesies following upon long-established 
precedent due to the Princes <jf India on such occasiou.s. 
The dept rtui e in this instance from the normal procedure i.s 
due solely to the desire to make tin! visit of the Prince of Wale.s, 
who lias already borne heavy burdens in his mis.sion of Empire, 
as easy as possible, and 1 gratefully ackuowle Ige your ajiprc- 
ciation oJ the oircumstauces an.I your readiness to facilitate the 
achie.ven.ent of our purpose. A large portion of TIis Royal 
llighnes;' time will be spent on visits to some of the principal 
States and, as he moves about tin; country, other Princes and 
Chiefs wliosc States it has not been found po.ssible to include 
in the tour will liave oiiportunities of making acijuaintanee 
with theu future Emperor. 1 feel sure th.it this arrangement is 
the best that could have been made. Ills Royal Ifighness will 
get to know a number of Your Highnesses as individuals and as 
private ' riend.s, and he will aequire. an insight into yonr life and 
surrounding.s, your aspiratioirs and difficulties, uiidimmed by 
excess of ceremony and officialism. 
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One. of tlie items on the agenda relates to the appointment of 
a Committee to consider the from which the Cliaraber’s welcome 
to the Prince shall take, but I feel confident that, long before 
you assemble to offer His Royal Highness a formal welcome, the 
regard that you all feel for him will have deepened into personal 
attachment to one whose charm has become a proverb in 
every country he has visited. 

Ills Royal Highness’ visit comes, T think, at an opportune 
moment. Conditions arc changing rapidly. The India of the 
Armistice is not even the India of to-day. The reform of the 
Govenimcnt of Briti.sh India ha.s been accompanied by a fresh 
adjustment of our relations with the States. And it is well that 
the Prince should see for himself something of tlie change which 
has come over the spirit of India, and the promise of a new, and 
let us hope a better, life. In that promise the States too have 
their share. Few things have impressed me more than the 
iireat progrcs,s that has been made during the past few years in 
the direction of giving tlio States an organic unity and equipping 
the new organism with the beginnings of a constitution. The 
old [lolicy of rigid isolation lias been abandoned. You meet in 
a common Chamber for puqioses of joint deliberation. Under 
the charter of your Chamber which you yourseh'cs helped to 
draft, the Princes as a body are recognized as the advisers of 
His Majesty’s representatives and of the Government of the 
Crown. Your weight in our eouuciis is the weight of your united 
strength and that strength will grow with its exercise. 

Your Chancellor and the Standing Committee had two 
iu(;etmgs after the close of last session, and since then papers 
have been circulated to them in regard to all matters which were 
coming Iref ore the Chamber. The result of their laboms is to be 
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fijund in the reports and summaries dealing with mining conces- 
isions, telegraphs, the acquisition of non residential immovable 
property in British India, and railways which form items IV, 
VI, IX and X on the agenda. 

These summaries, Your Highnesses will understand, repre¬ 
sent the considered opinion of the Standing Committee as to the 
policy the Government of India should jmrsue in these matters. 
After the Chamber has recorded its views it will be for my Gov¬ 
ernment to lake them i?ito consideration and to make an 
announcement regarding the policy whicli will in future bo 
followed. But before such annouru'ement can b<‘ made it will 
be necessary for my Government to discuss the revised sum¬ 
maries with Local Governments and in some cases perhaps 
to make a re'ercnce to the Secretary of State. I will not say 
any more at present on the subjects dealt with in these sum¬ 
maries. To bo perfectly frauk,! have not yet had occasion fully 
to study for mysedf tln^ issues raised ami 1 shall listen with great 
interest to Your llighucsjes discms.sion of them. 

The two last items of business on the programme are the 
election of tie (hancellor and the,Standing Committee for the 
coming year Tliese ollices are no sinecure, and the Chamber 
has, I think, keen fortunate in the selections it made last Feb¬ 
ruary t<.) fill them. 'The bulk of the w'ork has naturally fallen 
on the Cliancellor, and wc arc all of u.s deej)ly grateful to His 
Highness the Maharaja of BikaiuT for tlie edicient and husiness- 
like mannci in which, in .spite of ill-JicalLli, he has di.,charged 
his dut'es. He has .set a noble example to those who come 
after him. 

The members of the Standing Committoo have also served 
you Well, t.iiough their duties are naturally less arduous than 
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tliose of the Chancellor, and to them a,s well as to him you will, 
I have no doubt, desire to express your gratitude. 

I now leave the agenda ILst for a moment to refer to certain 
other matters which are of interest to the Rulers of Indian 
States, though they do not a])pear among the subjects for dis¬ 
cussion. They are three in nuinber— 

(1) the Fiscal Commission ; 

(2) the reorganization of the forces of Indian States, and 

(3) the protection of Rulers of States against attacks in 
the Press and on the platform in British India. 

I shall be very brief in my remarks on all three subjects. 

Your IlighiKisscs have already received intimation of the 
api)ointment of the Fiscal Commission, and copies of the 
questionnaire. The <piestion i.s one of joint concern to British 
India and the States as, though the revenue from customs ie 
a British Indian receipt, the eifcct of the fiscal system adopted 
by Government is felt tliroughout India, and I trust that at 
any rate tliose Durbars who.se commercial interests are con¬ 
siderable will give the Comiiiissiou the benclit of their views. 
The Commi.siion which has been ap[)oinled is a strong one. 
It will consider among other matters the question of aproteC' 
tive tarill for India. Thiscpieill mis one of jirime importance 
both for consumers and for manufacturers in the States as 
well as in British India. 

The scheme for the reorganization of State troops is pro¬ 
gressing rapidly. The Iiispeclor-Gcncral, Imperial Service 
Troops, with a Sficcially selected staff officer, has already made 
an extensive tour tlirough the States which now maintain 
Imperial Service Trooijs and a number of others wliich are 
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anxious to tako iidvantage of t,lie now proposals. Tho sohoine 
is based largely on suggestions made by liis Tliglincs.s the 
Maharaja of Alwar. Ho, asked Governinoid, to start with the 
assLuii[)tit.ui that in tirno, of eniergenc.y all the resources of the 
Indian St ates in men, money and malorial would be placed at 
the disposal of the British Government. Your Ilighnc.sses are 
in pos.ses.sion of the first draft of the proposals, and 1 think 
you will all agree that the dominant note of the new 2 t>oli(!y is 
one of trust—a trust, I may add, increa.sed by comradeship 
in battle that was tried and not found w.anting. 

Practical exjjerience in working out the scheme has, 
I under.stand, suggested certain alterations, and tho propo,sals 
a,s they now .stand are to be discu.ssed by a (.lonimittec of 
Princes and certain of my officers during th(! pre.-sent sos.sion. 
What we hav( to aim at is gre.atcr eflicieney, both in organi/a- 
tion and in armament, wdiile with a view to give Your High- 
ncs.ses’ troops a new sphere of activity, they are being offered 
a definite part in the general scheme of internal security. 

The third question is one which ha.s, I fear, b(;en giving 
Your Highiiesnis some anxious thought during the pant sum¬ 
mer. The Press Act is the only statutory weapon we possess 
for the protection of Princes against attacks from the Press in 
British India. It is an instrument which was devised for our 
own protection as well as for your-s, and it has been used for 
both purposes. My Government ha.s, however, now decided, 
after full deliberation, to di.scard it on grounds which have 
been publicly explained. Your Highnesses will realise that 
it would have been dillicult to retain for the benefit of the mem¬ 
bers of your Order a measure of law which was thouglit unneces¬ 
sary for Ills Majesty the King. The grant to Your Highuesscs 
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of protection in another form is a matter which will require 
careful considcu'atlon. 1 alluded to the qucstioTi in mv 
speech at the opening of the Houses of the Legislature on tho 
3rd Septend)er, and I refer to it again to-day to give Your 
Highnesses an assurance that it is still engaging my most earnest 
attention. And as I observed, it will form the subject of a 
Resolution to be moved by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Alwar during tho course of the deliberations of your Chamber. 
I shall look forward with the greatest interest to the debate 
which will take place uj)on the subject, as it will inform my 
mind and will assist me ii\ coming to conclusions as to the course 
that should be followed by the Government of India in this 
respect, 

I will now return, if you will allow me, for a brief space 
before I cioso, to the agenda list of the session. There is 
one item on tho list which is so significant, so arresting, so 
typical of the change that the war has wrought, that I feel 
driven to dwell for a moment on tho thoughts it suggests. I 
refer—need I say it to the first item on the ])rograinme, the 
report which His Highness the Maharaja of Nawanagar is to 
present in regard to his work on tin* League of Xations. T shall 
not anticipate what His Highness will tell you. I mer(;Iy ask 
you to run your memory hack to the beginning of the war and 
to compare your position, the position of your Order, then and 
now. Then, your Status were isolated units, separate entities. 
You had no tie, no common organization, no collective organ 
of expression. Not only were you shut out from the world of 
international affairs, but you bad no recognized method of 
ascertaining each other’s views on matters affecting the States 
in general. How you have your Chamber, and one of your 
members is chosen as a representative on tho League of Nations. 
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That, Your Highnesses, is reform iu one of its aspects, the 
creation of a new order of things, strengthening your position, 
advancing you." dignity. Bu t as your liorizoii widens, new ideas 
emerge into view, Y’ou cannot exclude thein. Events are com¬ 
pelling the study of the workings of forms fif Government other 
than your own, and the effects which certain forces seem almost 
inevitably to produce on the beliefs, the fcidings and the 
aspirations of the great mas.ses of mankind. 

That, Your Highncs.?e.s, brings u.s tf) reform in another of its 
aspects, reform as an answer to the awidvcned consciousness of 
the people. Tliese forces cannot be bidden to hnlt. They must 
be faced and dealt with. T know full well that you have alrf'.ady 
refiocted deeply upon them and that they will continue to 
engage your attention, so that when they present themselves 
to you for solution you may know tlie answer you wish to make. 

Reform, aa it affects Your Tlighnosscs, has two aspects-—one 
affecting your relations with the British Oovernineiit in India, 
and the other jour relations with your own people. I am sure 
that Your Highne.sses will already have realised that the place 
of the Indian States in the India of the future is a inoblcra which 
it is difficult to solve and requires much thought. It must 
engage the attention of all Your Iligbmwses. For the present 
I will merely as.ic Your Highnesses to ponder the problem and to 
look ahead. We shall need your counsel. 

As regard.? die second aspect of the problem, you will re¬ 
member that inv predecessor, Lord Ghcliusford, referred to the 
subject of internal reform in the States in his speech at the open¬ 
ing of the Conference in November lOlS). That advice was 

given by one \ ho was a sincere well-wisher of your Order. I 
M20l’SV 
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shall not at this early period of my Viceroyalty attempt to add 
to it, I merely reniinri you of it. TiOrd Chelmsford, though he 
was so iarg(‘ly responsible for the Reforms in British India, 
made no s\iggestion that you should eojiy them. The time and 
the place and the manner of change, if change there is to be, 
are in your hands. But tlui forces with which you have to deal 
are live forces. They ne('d and they deserve careful study 
wherever they arc at work. May you be gi ided to deal with 
them prudently and well. 

I have dcvalt at length on the great changes which have 
taken place in Your Higbnease.s’ position of recent years. The 
.services rendered by you during the War am a matter of glorious 
history. His Maje.sty has been gr.acioiisly jileased to bestow 
mark's of his favour on many individual members of your Order, 
but to-day 1 am authorised by him to announce the grant of a 
further privilege. For the future, except at installations and 
investitures, when; local cu.stom will continue to be followed, 
His Imperial Maje.sty has besen pleased to dispense with the 
presentation of nazars at ceremonial visits or receptions, either 
to himself or to the members of his family or to any of his officers 
to whom it has hitherto been customary to present them. 

And now. Your Highnesses, we shall proceed to our delibera¬ 
tions. I shall value your counsel, particularly of those Princes 
who are experienced in the administration of their States. As 
theBepresentativeof theKing-Fmperor, it is my special dutj^ 
as it is my privilege to confer with you wdio wield the power and 
bear the responsibility of ruling over your States, whose honour¬ 
able loyalty and d(!Votion to tbc King-Emperor are now both 
traditional and indisputable, and I trust—indeed, I am con¬ 
vinced—that mutual advantage will result and that our com- 
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billed efforts maadd lustre to the history of India. And here at 
this moment whim for the first time it falls to my lot to address 
the Princes of India assembled in this Chamber, let me assure 
you that I regard it as an honour and a privilege, that I look to 
you who.se liistory in many respects is well known to me, as it is 
to all students of India, to ab,sist me, as I know you will, to the 
best of your ability in discharging the gravely onerous task 
which has been placed upon my slioulders. The India ol to- dav 
is ])erhaps not easy t-o govern. 

I have referred in the (sarlier part of my address to von to 
forces that hr."' arisen that canMot be dis'-egarded, but must 
indeed be considered rather as the natural outcome of human 
progress and wlich no human agency can ever hold back, and 
it behoves us—1 ap(!.ik of us, that is, you the Princes of India, 
and myself as the Representative of the King-tmiieror and the 
headof the (loveruiucntui India—to do our utmost to so guide 
the counsel i of those who are at the head of affairs in India that 
we may be privileged to do our best, one and all of ns, in our 
own spheres, at our own time and in out own actions; to do, 
above all, that v liicli we believe to be right, to persist in it not 
withstanding that it maybe adversely criticised, to ponder over 
the comments that may be made, to judge of all the counsels 
timtmaybegiven, biitiii theeiidtotalethe burden upon our¬ 
selves of doing what we homstly, earnestly and sincerely believe 
to be the right co urse to be followsd. 

ADDRESS Of WELCOME fHOM TITE TALCQDARS OF OUDH. 

Hi.s Exetllcncy the Fiet-roy iTceivcd an Addi-css of Wclr-omp fjoiii 
Ibu Taluqdars of Oudh at Vicen-gal Loilgo, Delhi, <«i the 12th November, 
and in reply taid:— 

Gen/lemol — It is a great pleasure to me to receive tliis depu¬ 
tation oftbc Talutjdais of Uudh, j^Vlthougli as you say the 


12th Novem¬ 
ber 1921. 
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presentation of your address has been delayed, it does not seem 
to have cooled the ardour or weakened the force of your senti¬ 
ments. Permit me to thank you very warmly for the observa¬ 
tions you have made regarding myself personally. The expres¬ 
sion of your views will act as an encouragement to me in the 
performance of the manifold duties that I have undertaken. In 
the onerous task which it has pleased His Majesty to entrust 
to me it is a stimulus to my energies and activities to receive 
your assurance that I and my Government can count on the 
whole-hearted support of the great landlords o" Oudh. The 
loyalty of the Taluqdars has always been unquestioned and 
unquestionable ; it was notably manifested during the great 
crisis of the war when, as you justly observed, they rallied as 
a body to the side of the Government and placed the resources of 
their estates at its disposal; and I entertain no doubt that now 
when critical problems of another order have arisen, when 
efforts are being assiduously made to sap the foundations of law 
and order, to undermine the respect for authority and to subvert 
the constituted government of the country, the Government 
can rely with equal confidence on your support and assistance. 
I note with especial satisfaction your assurance that you, the 
Taluqdars of Oudh, are devotedly loyal and attached to His 
Imperial Majesty’s person and Throne as were your forefathers 
before you and that you are eagerly awaiting the arrival of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to welcome him with that 
enthusiasm which the Taluqdars of Oudh may be relied upon to 
manifest to the Heir-Apparent of the Imperial Throne. I do 
not doubt that these views are shared by the vast majority of 
the Indian people, whose courtesy and hospitality have become 
traditional. I have heard with deep regret that misapprehen¬ 
sions are said to exist iu certain quarters with regard to this 
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visit of His Iloyal Highness. I have heard it suggested that 
I and nay Government are seeking to utilise the visit of the Prince 
for political i)urposes of our own, and that we shall endeavour 
to represent the warmth of the reception accorded to His Royal 
Highness by the people as demonstrating the absence of any 
political grievances and the satisfaction of the people of India 
with present conditions. It has been brought to my knowledge 
that arguments are being used to spread the notion that I and 
my Government intend to exploit the visit of His Royal High¬ 
ness as a means of disguising from the British public and the 
world the real feelings and attitude of the Indian people on 
political questions. It may be that some are genuinely appre¬ 
hensive lest a warm reception of the Prince might be used for 
those purposes. I regret also that there are some who wish to 
stir up popular feeling against the Prince’s visit and it may be 
that they are responsible for disseminating those notions. 
I desire with all the authority at my command emphatically to 
repudiate these suggestions, and to assure the Indian people 
that neither f nor my Government have ever had the faintest 
intention of using His Royal Highness’ visit for political pur¬ 
poses. 1 anil my Government formed the opinion that the 
visit of the Prince to India .should take place this year in accord¬ 
ance with the statements that were made when the first promised 
visit was postponed, and this view was based i;pongrounds that 
must be obvious to everyone who has the welfare of India at 
heart, even though there may be disagreement a.s to the methods 
by which that welfare is to be attained. Had I and my Govern¬ 
ment adopted any other attitude our action would inevitably 
have productid in the minds of the British public and of the 
peoples of the Dominions impressions that would have reacted 
very unfavourably on the friendly relations between India and 
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other parts of the Empire, and at a time when I attach the ut¬ 
most importance to the growth in strength of these relations, to 
establishing them on a permanent basis and to cementing them 
with sympathy and affection. I fully acknowledge that there 
are many matters of public policy upon which serious and even 
acute difference' of opinion obtain in this country. I and my 
Government have always been and still are most desirous of 
reconciling those differences and solving these problems. But 
the Prince of Wales stands apart from and above all such politi¬ 
cal controversies. His Royal Highness’ visit to India is in 
accordance with the precedent set by his august father and 
grand-father, and he comes to India as the heir to the Throne 
and the future Emperor of India, and in that capacity alone. 
His reception will not be a test of opinions that may be held on 
the political problems and differences of the day, but will be 
a test of the loyalty and attachment of tlie people of India towards 
the Crown itself. Loyalty to the King-Emperor is independent 
of the political issues and controversies of India. It is a banner 
under which all should serve irrespective of political opinions 
and the opportunity presents itself for this manifestation by 
the arrival of His Royal Highness upon the shores of India. 

I deeply regret the loss of the eminent men to whom vou 
have referred, but I feel assured that in your ranks others will 
be found to follow their example and to lead your community 
in the path which it has always trod—that of loyalty to tfie 
Crown and readiness to co-operate with the Government in its 
efforts to promote the welfare of India 

You have referred in the course of your address to the thorny 
issues connected with the law of landlord and tenant in Oudh. 
These issues have been the subject of prolonged debate in the 
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Legislative C;)uneil of your province, criticism and discussion in 
the public pi ess and among political leaders and parties, The 
Bill in which the final decisions of the Council are embodied 
will come bei'oro me in due course under the provisions of the 
Government of India Act and you will realise therefore that it 
is not possible for me at this juncture and on this occasion to 
express any opinion thereon. I will only say that I have never 
believed in conflicts of classes which do not admit of a reasonable 
solution ; that in my judgment the prosperity of Oudh, 
a province so predominently agricultural in character, is e.'^sen- 
tially dependent on harmonious relations between the landlords 
and tenants, and that it is my earnest liope that whatever 
changes are made in the law will be .such as to benefit both class¬ 
es and to facilitate that clo-sc co-operation between them on 
which tin intercjsts of both alike are dependent. Without 
entering into discussion with you upon tlie observations in your 
address regarding the status of the relations between yourselves 
and the Government of India, 1 have observed with interest 
and satisfaction your readiness to agree to an extension of the 
law relating to landlord and tenant, which I gather was at the 
instance of His Excellency Sir Ilarcourt Butler and led to the 
introduction of the Bill which has just passed and has formed 
the subject of so much controversy. 

You have also touched on tiiequeslioii of a permanent settle¬ 
ment. Here again you will not expect me to express on this 
occasion an opinion on a matter which not only allect.i the 
administration of a provincial subject and the revenues of a 
provincial Go /ernment, hut also involvc.s a fundaimmtal change 
in the general principles of land-revenue policy throughout the 
country ns well as the country’s finances. 1 would point out 
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however that it has hitherto been the policy of the State to 
aisert its claims—a claim insisted on by all its predecessors in 
the past —to a share in the "rowing increment of the land and 
that any pi opo ials for a revision of that policy—and none such 
are at j)resent before my Grovomment—will naturally require 
the most careful and prolonged investigation both by the Local 
Government which is primarily concerned and by the Govern- 
ment of India. 


I note with pleasure your observations respecting His Ex¬ 
cellency Sir Ilarconrt Butler. I know from my own intercourse 
with him how jwofound an interest he takes in all the concerns 
of Oudh, and particularly in establishing good rdations based 
upon the modern spirit between the landlords and tenants. 

Gentlemen, I am grateful to you for attending linre to day 
and presenting mo with this address. 


0th Novem¬ 
ber 1921. 


ADTIKESS OF WELCOME FKOM TltF. T’UXJAE CnAMBEll OP 
COMMERCE. 


In rcjilyiiig to an Aililiess of Welcome from the Punjab Chamber of 
Commerco at Viceregal Lodge, l>cllii, on the 2Ulh .November, Hia Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy said:— 

Mr. President and Gentkmm ,—I thank you on behalf of Lady 
Reading as w’ell as myself for the very cordial welcome you 
have tendered to us on fcikiug up our residence in Delhi. I 
am especially grateful to you for the confidence in me expressed 
by your members. It encourages me in the handling of the 
difficult and delicate problems of admintstration in India which 
perhaps were never of greater moment. 
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I observe tlat in the ■v’ery forefront of your arldrcss to-day 
you lay stress upon the loss of the privilege of independent re- 
.presentation in any of the legislatures of the country and, in par¬ 
ticular, you have referred to the question of your rejiresentation 
in the central and local legislatures. As yon are aware, your 
views on this matter were laid last year before the Reforms 
Commissioner (Sir William Marria) and were subsequently com¬ 
municated by tb c 0 overnment of India to the Secretary of State. 
The rules .as finally passed by rarliament did not, however, 
accord to you the increased representation for which you asked, 
and although I recognise that the grounds on which you have 
baaed your claim for a separate seat on the local Legislative 
Council are not without force, I cannot in view of the pronounce¬ 
ment of the Joint Committee that tlie franchise us settled by the 
rules should not be a ltered for the first ten years, bold out to you 
any hopes of an early revision of the rules. At the same time 
I have no doubt that if and when the rules are revised, your 
claim.s for increased ref)resentiition on the local Legislative Coun¬ 
cil will be fully considered.^As regards representation on the 
Indian legislature, the po.sition is different. Indian commerce 
is represented in the Assembly and European commerce in the 
Councils of State and, as I think you will readily recognise, 
having regard to the limited member.sliip of the Council of State, 
the three seats allotted by the rule.s are as many as could proper¬ 
ly be provided. These seals have been assign(vl to the three 
chambers, whicli admittedly represent the large.st commercial 
interests, and although your chamber is thus without separate 
representation in the Council, its position in this respect does 
not differ from that of the Madras Cliamber of Commerce and 
the Upper India Chamber of Commerce. I am glad, however, 

to have heard your views and am very conscious of the important 
JliiuI'SV 
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interests Teprcscsnted by your chamber. I need scarcely assure 
you that I shall not fail to bear them in mind in all matters 
affecting trade and industry. I observe also that you lay stress 
upon the importance in tlie interests of commercial develop¬ 
ment, of improving the communications of Delhi and with as 
many sea ports a.s is pos.sible. I am entirely in accord with 
you, not only in the observations you make to-day, but in the 
underlying significance of your references to the development of 
transport as an ancillary, sometimes a preliminary, to the deve¬ 
lopment of trade and .sometimes a consequence of it. The 
subject is of far-rcaching importance, but you concentrate your 
attention to-day upon the desired improvement of the connection 
of Delhi with Karachi witli the object of attaining a more direct 
broad-gauge railway connection bi'twccn Delhi and Karachi. 
The Government of India fully recognise the great desirability 
of establishing such a connection between Karachi and the 
important trade centres of the United Provinces and Delhi. 
Various alternative routes for the western section of such a 
connection up to Gungapur have already been examined, and it 
is proposed to have the eastern section investigated during this 
cold weather. The scheme, however, is an extensive one touch¬ 
ing many interests and involving many issues of political and 
economic importance ; moreover, the financing of such a big 
project under existing conditions is a matter of considerable 
difficulty, when there are so many other important and pressing 
demands to be met. The materialisation of the project as a 
whole will, therefore, take some time. 

Government fully recognise the necessity for providing ad¬ 
ditional facilities on open lines for the movement of a greater 
volume of traffic than can now be dealt with, and the Railway 
Eoard arc dev oting their available funds chiefly to this end. 
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Both the qiiiistiona of now oonstniction aiifl of open line 
improveinenls referred to by the Charnijer are iiuiinly matters 
of finance ; a id ns the ( 'h.nnber is aware, tliis subject has only 
recently been under examination by iJio Kailivay Comniitteo 
whoso Repor,. is now before the Goven iiment, and receiving 
most careful study and consideration. In my judgment there 
is no subject affecting the commerce and pro.sperity of India 
which trans(^ends in imporlance that of the improreiiient of 
railway conirmnications. Your refereuce to the, Iae,h of .suitable 
facilities for rhe supply of coal and the greater need of railway 
sidings is only one although a verv' important aspect of this 
larger question. 

In this connection it is natural that you should lay stress 
upon the porentialitios of w.atcr power to reduce the strain 
on the railv ays and provide a cheap industrial power. This 
subject has also engaged the attention of tlie Government of 
India. In I'JiS the Government of India undertook a survey 
of the w'hole of India and Burma to investigate the jiossihili- 
tic.s of wator-])owcr, but .since the. introduction of the new con- 
stitntional reforms, water-power and electricity have been 
administered by Local Goviu-nmcnts ami are now beyond tlio 
control of tie Govcrmiicnt of India, lb is, however, known 
to the Goveimmuit of India that Colonel Battey, who is an 
o.'v'pert in Hydn’o-KIcctric engim^oring, ha.s jirepai-cd a project for 
the Sutlej sclieme, and it is believed that he is now in America 
studying tlie -e S'line of the probh ins arising out of bis investi¬ 
gations and acquii'ing a lirst-haiid knowledge, of up-to-date 
Ilydro-Electi ic installations. The Govci nment of India watch 
with the greatest inteiest the ilcvelopment of water power, 
realising as they do, on tlic investigation.s already made, the 
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immense possibilities in store, but the pr<Mecution of such 
schemes now rests entirely with the Local Governments. 

I am obliged to you for your appremative reference to the 
import of wheat from abroad. Not only is my Government 
now obtaining from abroad all supplies of wheat required for 
the Army in India, but we have also done our best to arrange 
similar import on private account while offering to permit the 
export of flour equal in weight to half the wheat actudlly 
brought in. In this way we have sought both to increase the 
food resources of the country, and to assist the flour milling 
industry. You may be interested to learn that 60,000 tons 
of privately imported wheat have already arrived and that, 
so far as my information goes, about 110,000 tons are to 
arrive during the course of the next five or six weelcs. My 
Government is fully aware of the political importance of reason¬ 
ably cheap food and I rejoice to see that the autumn harvest, 
which in many parts of India is a bounteous one, has already 
done much to lower the prices of those grains which are reaped 
at the present season of the year. Wheat has been sown under 
very favourable conditions and I hope that its price wiU soon 
show a similar reduction. 

Generally, I trust that the favourable monsoon will have the 
effect of reducing the price of food to the masses of the people, 
and thus produce greater contentment. 

I cannot part from you to-day without a brief reference to 
the political conditions of India at this moment. I shall not 
pause to analyse them, but you are an important commercial 
deputation and you are well aware that your interests, both 
patriotic and individual, lie in the direction of securing greatei 
happiness and prosperity among the people. You desire this 
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not only for your own purposes as men of business, but from 
higher motives and a loftier aim, that is for the welfare of the 
people. For this purpose if you wish to develop material pros¬ 
perity, and in that way, to ensure tranquillity and content¬ 
ment, it is essential -indeed, it is axiomatic—that order must 
))e maintained and that j)eace must be preserved. Witliout 
order there is no confidence and there can bo no material pros- 
jierity unless there, is confidence in the security and tran- 
(juillity of t he people. 1 wish to take this opportunity of impress¬ 
ing upon you that the Government of India will spare no effort 
to protect peaceful law-abiding citizens against violence, or 
coercion, or intimidation or other breaidies of law. I shall not 
dilate upon this subject, but there is to-day a natural and legiti¬ 
mate desire on the part of the vast majority of the people that 
the law should be respected and observed. I cannot but think 
that in some quarters there is a misconception of the jiosition. 
The Government of India are veryc jn.scir)usof their power and 
their strength and they have, I verily believe, the support of all 
law-abiding citizens of India. It cannot fairly be .said that we 
have abused this power ; indeed, vve arc sometimes critici.sed for 
not having sufiBcieiitly exerted it, and I readily admit that wo 
have sought to avoid action which might cither be mi,sconceived 
or misrepresented as too .severe or a.s provocative. But recent 
events have made it imperative that the full strength of the 
Government should, if necessary, be exerted for the purpose 
of vindicating the law and [ireserving order. In some (}uarter.s— 
I shall not designate them, they are too well known—inti¬ 
midation and consequent coercion, which i.s oidy another form of 
violence and is of course unlawful, were practised, and it must 
Ije said with considerable effect. This conduct cannot be per¬ 
mitted and must be stopped. Proper precautions will be adopt¬ 
ed and all necessary steps taken to protect the peaceful citizen 
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to give him that security to \vliic1i lie is entitled and to brin 
the wrong doer to justice. Tlie peaceful citizen wishes to carr 
on his own business, Ids own pursuits, his own avocations with 
out iinjiropor interference or molestation by others with whoi 
he may not be in agreenieut. We have no desire to interfer 
witli the lawful activities of political parties, however oppos© 
to us. But although that is our view, ami although we ar 
most an.vious, a.s T have repeatedly .=aid, to redress ail legitiraat 
grievances and to remove the grounds id popular discontent 
yet we cannot allow any political activity to iiupo.sc Its will upo: 
the country by violence, intimidation, coercion or other nnlawf u 
means. 1 have therefore uheu this oiiportunity of tolling yo 
what is in this respect in the minds of the Government of Indi 
and of assuring yon that the (fovemment, of which 1 have n 
doubt you are keen critics, will use its efforts t i ensure tha 
every man may cany on bi.s hiwful pursuits in his own wa 
and at his own will; and you may rest satisfied that all neeessar 
steps for this purpose will be taken. There are many othe 
aspects of the, internal political situation which are engaging th 
attention of the Government, but i have conllned myself to da 
to that a,spect which imist particularly ali'ect you, mernber.s of 
Chamber of Commerce. 

I thank you, gcnllcmeii, for your iiddress, 

Aumitss OF WlCtUlAlt: FI:o.M TilR MO.si.KM (OPiU’NlT 
OF OI-l.lTl. 

]Iis Excellency the Viceroy received an Ad(lrea,s of Welcome from tl 
Moslem Coranumity of Dell,i at Viccrc^'al Lodge on the 30tli Novembt 
and in reply said:— 

Gentlemen,—Ithinkyoii warmly for the welcome to Dell 
you have kindly extended to me and Her Excellency and fc 
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the opportunity you have-taken of presenting in emphatic but 
in courteous terms the views whicli the Moslem community of 
Delhi and His Majesty’s Mussalman subjects in India hold re¬ 
lating to the ttjrms of the Treaty of Sevres. Ever since I became 
connected with India I have been impressed by the intensity of 
Muhammadan feeling in India regarding the terms of this treaty. 
Immediately upon my appointment the Secretary of State 
and I had lengthy discussions u])onthis most important subject. 
You are well aware that you have in him a very staunch and 
faithful supporter of Indian Moslem opinion. Throughout the 
various representations that have been made from India, to 
some of which you refer in your address to me, I noted at every 
turn how strenuously and devotedly my predecessor. Lord 
Chelmsford, had laboured with the Secretary of State in the 
cause of Moslem India. Since my arrival here the subject has 
never been absent from my mind and I have endeavoured, and 
with the invariable support of my Government, to impress 
your views vtpon His Majesty’s Government and to endorse 
them as fully as it lay in my pow'er. There must always be 
great sympathy for those who sock to remedy what they 
conscientiously believe is an injustice to their religion, and this 
sympathy is never denied by the British with their love of 
justice and complete freedom in religious matters ; and I beg 
you not to i hink that the Indian Muhammadan representations 

Uoaffl linnn rlieir roliLHous Sentiment,s liavp. fallen (in rL.nf • 
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made at the London Conference to bring about a lasting and 
equitable peace. Had these been acceptc^d, they might not 
have satisfied all your wishes, but they would have con.stituted 
very important modifications in favour of Turkey. Unfortu¬ 
nately, hostilities Were continued, and peace has even yet not 
been made, between Turkey and Greece. It is, I am afraid, 
no consolation to reflect that all this trouble has followed upon 
the unhappy entry of Turkey into the Great War, and I shall 
not dwell upon it; neither shall T dwell upon the loyalty and 
devotion of Indian Muhammadans during the war and on their 
gallant services, save to observe that the Indian Muhammadans 
may justly pray the.se in aid when seeking recognition of Indian 
Moslem opinion in the settlement of Turkish peace. 

I note with especial satisfaction your apjircciation of the past 
and present efforts of the Government of India to bring home 
to the British Cabinet the depth and intensity of Indian Muham¬ 
madan feeling aroused by the Turkish treaty, and by the failure 
up to the present moment to bring its terms more into harmony 
with the sentiment of the Indian Moslem world. I am fully 
conscious of the responsibility that devolves upon me and my 
Government to continue to prci^.s your views upon Ilis Majesty’s 
Government and to do my utmost to make them effective. 
I can a.ssure you that the gratitude you express indicative of 
your ajipreciatiou of our efforts in thi.s respect will be an encour¬ 
agement to us in the future. Notwithstanding this recogni¬ 
tion you howev'er ob.serve that the Government of India’s efforts 
cannot be a source of comfort to I ndian .Mus.salmans unless some 
effective result is obtained. This view has b(ien presented to 
me on various occasions in many conversations I have had with 
leading Muhammadans, and 1 have felt the force of it. I sym¬ 
pathise with your sense of disapipointment and wish 1 could 
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completely relieve it. But although I cannot, for obvious 
reasons, make definite assertions regarding results that may be 
achieved in the future, yet I feel that I slmuld give you such 
indications as are open to me and which may, and I hope will, 
prove of assistance to you. You will understand that I am 
Hfjcaking of a corajdcx international problem which has still to 
be solved, and that its solution does not rest with me or my 
Government, save in so far as the situation may be affected by 
our representations of your views and powerfully endorsed by 
the Secretary of State in the British Cabinet. But neither does 
the solution of the problem rest with Great Britain alone : if it 
did, the conflict would long since have terminated. The British 
Empire has every reason to wish for peace between Turkey and 
Greece. Britain’s position has been that of strict neutrality, 
and in spite of malevolent rumour I trust you will have no 
doubts upon this .subject. She luas always been ready to lend 
her good offices to bring about an end of the W'ar. The attempts 
hitherto made have unhappily not yet produced definite results, 
but there are indications that the time is not far distant when 
the meeting tC’ settle terms of peace must tak-e place. The peace 
Ilis Majesty’s Government desire i.s fair and equitable peace 
which will pay due regard to the religious .sentiments of Moslems. 
You emphasise the objections of Indian Moslems in particular 
to the international control over Cou.stantinople, the grant of 
Smyrna and Thrace to Greece and the abolition of the religious 
suzerainty of t he Kaliph over the Holy Places of Islam, and it is, 
as I understand it, with the view of securing the modification of 
these terms of the Treaty of Sevres that you have waited upon 
me to-day and presented this address. If I do not discuss these 
particular problems at any length, let me assure you it is not for 
lack of sympathy with your views. All that you have placed 
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before me will again be represented to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment with the full authority of my Government. I can assure 
you that I have already done my utmost to urge the.se modifica¬ 
tions and have used, and shall continue to use, such influeiKie as 
I may po.ssess to make them effective. But 1 would ask you to 
remember that the Prime Minister in an.swer to the deputation in 
London, and the Secretary of State in his telegram to Dr. Ansari, 
have already stated their views in favour of freeing Constanti¬ 
nople from the international control imposed after tlie war with 
reservations as to the internationalisation of the Straits both in 
the interests of Turkey and of general peace. Again, and from 
the same source, it i.s apparent that His Majesty’s Government 
have not failed to recognise the importance to Moslems of tho 
religious suzerainty of tlu; Kaliph over the Holy Places of Islam 
As regards Smyrna and Tlirace do not think tliat your representa¬ 
tions in this, or in any respect, are of no avail. They have 
already borne fruit as I have shown you, and I trust that when 
the terms are eventually made you will find that the views of 
the Indian Moslems have played a greater part than perhaps 
you have hitherto imagined in fashioning the treaty, and more 
especially in its relation to the religious sentiments and aspira- 
t on of Moslems. It may be that all that you would wish cannot 
be achieved. There are difficulties upon which I shall not dwell 
but which must be apparent to you and to all who are interested 
in this question. Whatever the result you may rest assured 
that not only have you and your fellow Moslems in India striven 
with intensity of conviction and religious fervour for the benefit 
of Moslems and tho Moslem religion, but you have certainly secur¬ 
ed the sympathetic support of my Government. These continu¬ 
ed representations by the Government of India have not failed 
as 1 verily believe, to have effect upon the British Government. 
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They might have acijuired even greater strength, but for the 
agitation of Extremists who seem to labour under the delusimi 
that revolutionary agitation will give better results than power¬ 
fully reasoned arguments temperately but forcibly urged by 
leading men of your community. 

Your congratulations on the successful conclusion of the 
negotiations with Afghani.stan are very welcome. IVe rejoice 
that as a result of the negotiations a treaty has been made with 
the indejiendent Moslem Kingdom of Afghanistan based upon 
mutual good-will and friendship which will I trust long endure 
and even gain in strength. 


ADDRESS or WELCOME FROM'niKMUNICirAL AND DISTltlCT D* Decent 
ROAliD OF BICNARES. 

Their h’xceilBni ics the Viceroy and the (’('uiilosfl of Ecatline accom¬ 
panied by theii' I’ci'-jonalKtal)'left Delhi on thel'Otb Novembt-rfor Bcnni'cs 
ea to Cal.'utta, Shortly after hi^ arrival Ills Excellency received 
an .tddresfl of VVclcome from tlie Ttenarea tfunicipalitj, to which he made 
the following I(![)ly ; - 

Gmth'iMn,- I am glad that T have been able to take an early 
opportunity of visiting your ancient City of Benares. Just as 
it is incumbent on every Hindu to make a pilgrimage at least 
once in his life-time to sacred Kaslii, so too a Aheeroy canmt 
fad to visit a spot tvhich stand.s- as it has stood for ,so many 
ages, as the centre of Hindu thought and learning, which is the 
scene of Lo’d Budha’s first sermon and Hie home of Tulsi l)a,s. 

■When 1 dre imcd of ray visit to India, Benares stood forth as the, 
holy t ity ^vliich must he seen, and I rejoice at this early oppor¬ 
tunity of realising my wish. That Eeiuirts is nut contented 
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with the glories of the past alone, nor abandoned its role of 
spreading enlightenment the great Hindu University that has 
recently risen in your midst bears witness. It is interesting for 
me to learn that it was here that the revered Muslim leader 
Sir Syed Ahmad evolved his great scheme for the uplift of his 
community. 

I look toward to .seeing the beantie.s of your City, the noble 
river-front which is one of the most famous sights in the world, 
your celebrated temples, the antiquities of Sarnath and your 
public buildings—old and new. Incidentally I shall see some¬ 
thing of the Municipal improvements yon mention and the arts 
and iudu.stries of which’ you are so justly proud. 

I hear the Local Government has iri view a scheme of town 
improvement which with the plans for electric su 2 )ply yoii 
mention and possibly a permanent road Liidge over the 
Ganges should notably add to the amenities of your city. 

Benares has good reason to be proud of the products of its 
silk weaving and brass-work industries which are known and 
appreciated in most civilised countries. Their fame has spread 
far and whde and in more remote days when a voyage from 
Europe to India was a lengthy and perilous undertaking, the 
proud possessor of the beautiful silks and brasses of Benares 
sought his inspiration of India from contemplation of these 
artistic treasures. I am glad to learn that these arts continue to 
flourish and to preserve those distinctive characteristics which 
have caused Benares work to be so justly celebrated. The 
measures taken to enco\irage and assist your industries through 
the agency of the Central Weaving Institute and by the 
organisation of exhibitions such as the annual British Industries 
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Fair are instuneoa of the interest taken by Government in 
a matter wliic li affects tlie welfare of a considerable portion of 
yourcommuiLty. 

You are sliortly to welcome Ills Eoyal Highness the Prinoa 
of AVales, and I know that he is keenly interested in his visit to 
BoJiares. It ls unfortunate, and 1 regret it with you, that his 
Tiiariy engagements will prevent him enjoying a longer stay in 
your midst. The King-Emperor’.s son eomc.s to you with 
no political or other object save t.hat. of vidtiug this historic and 
holy city of tunples and learning and artistic industries and of 
receiving a degree from the Hindu Uni vo.r.dty. J am convinced 
tliat he will receive that lorml and cordial welcome from all of 
j’ou which you in India delight to give to your gue.st, and which 
J permit m_vself to say in Ills aksence is due not only to the Prince 
ol Wales,, but to a remarkable and charmiiig personality. 

In conclusion I thank you, gentJemen, htryonr kind welcome 
of liady kleadiug and myself, and j arti- ularly for your prayer 
tliat I may be instrumental i". promoting peace and good-will 
in ] ndia, a preyei' which found .i- swift and earnest response in 
my heart, 


ADDRESS OF WEI,COME FROMTTIE BEXARES HTXDU 
ENtN'ERsri’y. 

Hia Evi-ellorey the Vieetoy i.a reply to -^.u Addro-s.^ of Welcome from 
the Boiiii.i't's Hindu Uiiivcisity in the aftfinuoii of Uie lat Doeember 
said:— 

Mr. Vire-Chaiiadlor and Members of the Umvmity ,—My 
first thought is to thank you for the welcome that you have 
given me to-day, and also fur the opportunity of being among 
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you at this meeting of the University. It is my first visit to 
a university in India and it is appropriate that that visit should 
be paid hera 

As I listened to the address which you delivered, Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, I was impressed by the variety of subjects covered 
bylyour present curriculum and that which you intend to insti¬ 
tute. I observed also the emphasis you laid upon the ethical 
teaching to be derived from rcligio^/6nd from other studies; 
whatever you may teach, whatever you may instil into the 
minds of the young when they come in that plastic state in 
which impressions are so quickly received, I doubt very much, 
Mr. Vice-Chancellor, whether the highest result of education is 
not the formation of character; whatever you may’achiove in 
intellectual effect, if it does not produce character, it has in fact 
failed in its primary object. 

I must take this opportunity also of congratulating this 
University upon its position among the universities of India 
and on the rapid growth of its development. It was, as I under¬ 
stand, the earliesCbf Indian universities to adopt the organisa¬ 
tion of a residential teaebing institution and also a new form 
of constitution, with a distinction drawn between administra¬ 
tive and academic matters, each entrusted to a separate body, 
while a largo representative body forms the supreme authority. 
In these two important respects i it actually forestalled the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University Commission. That 
Commission expressed its opinion of this University in langu¬ 
age which must be familiar to| those of you who have studied 
the history, short as it is, of this University, and who will know 
that that Commission, composod as ifjyvas of men of high cali¬ 
bre, pronounced high praise upon the ideas that were the 
basis of this institution. 
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I must not forget—and indeed no student of this University 
could forget and no visitor to this University should forget— 
that this is largely owing to the untiring energies and ac tivities 
of you, Mr. Vice-Ohancellor.l 

I doubt wliether any of iis—and 1 include in this the young 
arno!igst you, whose ages 1 envy so jiiucli—at the end of a long 
life s])ent in useful public work, will be able to point to any 
greater work than has been achieved here by your Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor during his life.'^ There are other names nobly associated with 
the commencement of tins great popular enterprise. Foremost 
amongst them, as f understand, were two of the most enlighten- 
ed^^ltulers of Indian States—your Chancellor and your Pro-Vicc- 
Chancellor. Also the Maharaja of Darbhanaa and the late 
Sir Sundar Lai, your first Vice-Chancellor. Here onlthis site in 
this ancient city of learning, consecrated by religious tradition 
and age-long association.®, there has si'rung uj) a group of im¬ 
posing halhs, as if they^iad risen under the inlluence of an 
enchanter’s w.ind, and .as I say it I remind my.sc.lf that your 
Vice-Chaiicell )r has told me that whatever one iiiayjseo at the. 
moment is onl v the beginning of that va.stcr development which 
i.s in tile mind of himsjlf and those associated witli tliis Univer- 
sity'jx But your aims are great, from all J have heard and read 
of the objects of tins institution, and from the observations 
that fell from you, Mr.'| Vice-Chancellor. Vou are seeking to 
preserve and foster all that is noblest in Hindu idcuds, in Hindu 
life, in Hindu thought, in Hindu religion andyradition, culi ure 
and civilisation. You have also implanted in its natural soil 
what you think beneficial for your purpose of Western science 
and of Westei n industry iand art, so that your young men when 
they go out into the world should not only be equipped with 
the teachings of Hindu tradition, but also witlij^ther knowledge. 
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wliich somehow or other we in the Western world have managed 
to acquire ; and consequently when they have to take up their 
avocations in life the}^ will not only be fitted religiously and 
ethically to fight the battle of life, but will also have the neces¬ 
sary equipment for more material progress.'/ 

It is an elevation to the mind and to me an inspiration to 
understand and appreciate your purposes. I trust that the 
future will be bright and that the temporary difficulties of which 
We have heard will be satisfactorily surmounted. You are 
not singular, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, in this Universty in feeling 
financial strain. When I listened to you I thought that I might 
have been in England listening to the many appeals that come 
to us from all quarters. Human nature being much the same 
here as it is with us, there was the same courteous attempt to 
impress upon Government authorities how necessary it is that 
they should come forward with a better helping hand (laughter 
and applause). To-day this was implied v ith all the delicacy 
of your position as hosts. All I can say is that problem is now 
familiar throughout the world but I trust that yours is only a 
transient embarrassment. I cannot believe it possible in India 
that this great institution sliould tail in its purpose for want of 
funds—for want of support to enable it to give to the youth of 
India that culture and learning which is so much to be desired, 
I will therefore only say for myself, remembering that I am 
here in a dual position and I must be careful how far I commit; 
myself, that I have been not only interested but also inspired 
by the programme of the development of this University. 
The Vice-Chancellor reminded me that beii g Viceroy I am 
ex-officio Lord Hector, but I am also Lord Hector because 
I am Viceroy. Here amongst you as Lord Rector, with 
that warm sympathy which so naturally radiates from the 
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young to tliose who are interested in youth, I am minded to 
do much, but I recall that I cannot do it as Lord Rector: 
I can only do it as Viceroy. The Viceregal side of me 
must be cautious this day and I will content myself with 
telling you how deeply interested I am in your work. More 
especially I noticed that you have already instituted a 
system of teaching engineering and industrial chemistry ; that 
provision is being made for the study, if it has not already 
taken effect,, of minerals and metallurgy ; and of many other 
subjects of similar character. Furtlier, I noted with great 
jjlcasure the desire of the University authorities to form a 
compairy ot; the University Training Corps of the Territorial 
Force in your midst. You, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, said that you 
hoped you might soon receive knowledge of the sanction. I am 
happy indeed to tell you that J bring you to-day the message 
of that full sanction and in this ca})acity 1 speak as Viceroy. 
You will all understand, as clearly as I do, tliat such a com- 
ftany cannot of course be formed in a day, but my Government 
is anxious to offer every encouragement to this movement. 
It has therefore been decided to accord irnmediate sanction to 
the formation of one company, and steps will be taken at once 
to secure an adjutant and to proceed with the scheme. I 
feel sure that the University will be able to find the necessary 
buildings, including an armoury and quarters for the instruc¬ 
tional staff, so that the initial stages of this new undertaking 
may receive the "ucouragement it deserves at the very out¬ 
set. I shad rejoice, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, with you if as a result 
of the institution of this Corps it is found that many amongst 
the young men of the University will fit themselves for the 
service of their country by joining the University Training 
Corps and of making themsel\ es ready to respond to tho 
call for defence of their country. 

M20l’SV 
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Mr. Vice-Chancellor, before many days are over, you will 
be receiving a visit from His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. He, the Heir-Apparent—the son of the King-Emperor— 
a bright (he is not present and I may perhaps say it), attractive 
and charming personality, comes here to India with only one 
object, that is, to learn to know you, to understand your in¬ 
stitutions and to grasp the hand of India. I need not tell you, 
because I am sure you already know it, that there is no political 
object in his visit (your opinions may differ : indeed, I have 
indications that some of you do differ) and you give up none of 
your political controversies by receiving him, as I am sure you 
w ill, cordially and loyally. You in India remember the tradi¬ 
tional courtesy you have always be«m enjoined to display 
towards your vi.sitors, and you will know that by the warmth 
of your welcome you will be tendering to him your thanks for 
coming amongst you and taking so cany an opportunity, as 
the heir to the Throne, of visiting and knowing you. 

You, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, invited me to deliver an address 
as Lord Rector. But associated in my mind with a rectorial 
address is philosophic meditation, calm study and deliberate 
thought. Unfortunately, the time and leisure necessary for 
these are absent; and, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, when I considered 
my duties according to the Statute of your University I could 
not detect in the language any obligation upon the Lord Rector 
to deliver a rectorial address. But of course I know that that 
does not dispose of the question ; your University authorities 
would not be lacking in the capacity of interpreting a statute 
according to the prevailing spirit. Nevertheless I understand 
the invitation springs from that courtesy whicn I have learned 
to expect in India and which would naturally be disiiinci.ive in a 
University. But I have resisted the temptation. In the 
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observations I have made to you 1 could not help at times ad¬ 
dressing you m one capacity and at other times in another, but 
whatever capacity I may adopt, in the end we come to the same 
ideas, and as I look around me to-day I see those around me who 
bear the brunt of the teaching of the University and I see spread 
all around this assembly tlie students—the youngermen—and it 
is to them that I would jiarticularly address myself (perhaps 
because I thuik that I should sit better at the feet of your 
teachers than that I could myself inculcate any new knowledge 
to them). Bub to you, young men, there are one or two observa¬ 
tions I would make, begging you to remember that we older 
people, strange as you may think it and difficult as it may be 
to imagine, were all ourselves young once and that we had 
probably the same thoughts, the same kind of ideas that you 
have at this moment, I care little whether it is East or West, 
the warm blood runs through you v.hen you are young and 
great inspirations come to you and great aims follow immedi¬ 
ately the th: lights of a great mind however young. I ask my¬ 
self, looking at you, what part will yon play in the future of 
India ? I am not for one moment thinking of small difiereuces 
of opinion in methods of reaching the common goal. I am think¬ 
ing of the future of India when I trust all the present minor 
controversies will liave disappeared, when all having a lofty 
aim can work together for the benefit of India having but one 
object in mind, to put India in the place which her numbers, 
her history, Insr traditions and her rtligieus spirit merit; to lift 
her high so that she m.ay rank in the Councils of Empire and of 
the world. You, young men, have it in your hands to do this. 
1 beg you to bear the^^e taigb aims w'cll in mind, never to let small 
difference.s obscure your thoiigli b or turn you from the great 
purpose, bu!; to recall that you must set your minds to labour 
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to the, best of your ability for tlie benefit of India. The one 
grand ideal should ahv.'iys remain the same : difference.s of 
method will me.an nothing in a few years’ time. And so mareh 
steadily forward keeping before you, as the aim to which you 
intend to devote your life, the welfare and the hapjrincss of 
India. 


ST.ATE BAXQrE'r AT BEXABES. 

TTis Hi'shrinss the M.iliar.aja of Benares gave a Banquet on the Ist 
Diiwmher in hoiionr nf tlic visit of Their E.xccllencies the Vieej oy .and the 
(io\intcsa of Reading. In replying to the Maliaraja’.s speech His Excel¬ 
lency said — 

Yoltr Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen, -'^Ty first words must 
• be to thank Your Highness for the very kiiidly and generous 
references to myself in the remarkable speech you h,ave just 
delivered in propo.sing my health and that of Tier hlxcellency, 
and to express to yon our cordial appreciation of your gcjod 
wishes for our happiness. Permit me also to e.vpress my 
pleasure at finding myself in this ancient and historic, city— 
a pleasure enhanced by the intercourse it enables me to have 
with Your Highness of whom I have heard so much. 

A little over ten years have elapsed since Your Highness 
was raised to the stains of a linling Chief over your territories. 
This step was a signal proof of the confidence re]) 08 ed in you 
bv Ilis Majesty's {government and the Government of India, 
during that period yon have, more than justified it. 

In relating the history of the unbroken loyalty of your 
house Your Highness does no more than justice to your ances¬ 
tors. Their proud record has been nobly sustained in your own 
person. In Benares your great influence as Kashi Naresh has 
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always lipen on tlie side of law and order. To most of the 
great public objects and charitable funds in the Province and 
outside you have always contributed munidcently. In Benares 
itself the Ishwari Memorial Hospital is an example among 
many of your benevolence outside your State. 

Your services during the great war are fresh in memory. 
You offered all the resources of your State and your personal 
services on tlio very day that war was declared and I am sure 
that it was a grief to you that you were denied the opportunity 
you sought of service in the field. However the Ambulance 
Corps you raised as well a.s the men and material you sent did 
yeoman service in the field. In iirn’oiliug the War Memorial 
to-day 1 was strucl: by tlie number of men your State contri¬ 
buted to the campaign, wbicb will .stand as a permanent record 
of loyal service to the Kiug-lCmperor. At Benares your “ Lady 
Chelmsford War Hospital ” in three years cai'cd for 1,39.5 sick 
and wounded soldiers from all theatres of the war. These 
by no means complete the list of your contributions. For the 
future I tear that you coutemplate the establishment of 
Imperial S( rvicc TToop.s. 

The annual reports of your State give a history of judicious 
and enlightened administration and of a policy for the promo¬ 
tion of the welfare of your jicojde and for cementing their 
loyalty and attachment to your,self. You are fostering the 
industries cl your State and furthering the material prosperity 
of your pcf'ple in every way possible, and I am convinced that 
the intere.sts of the British subjects handed over to your care 
will never suffer, May the Benare.s State alway.s have at its 
head a Euler as wise as Your Highness and the British Govern¬ 
ment a friend as loyal and staunch! 
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You ask me to forward the assurances of your loyalty to 
His Majesty the Kiiif'-Emperor. There is no need for me to 
do this as Your Highness will shortly have a still more appro¬ 
priate opportunity of giving this message personally through 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. Yet a message from 
Your Highness of devotion and loyalty to the King-Emperor 
may well I think bear repetition and I shall be pleased to 
deliver it. It is but another proof of the attachment of the 
Princes of India to the King-Emperor. In the tasks that lie 
before me I have the knowledge that the Princes can be de¬ 
pended upon to support the Government of India. This 
knowledge is always a source of enoouragement to those whose 
destiny it is to preside over the administration in India. 

Your Highness has referred to the political problems with 
which we are at present confronted. The world is still reeling 
from the eliccta of the war that terminated three years ago and 
India has not been immune from some of these. All countries 
are passing through a period of econcunic and linancial stress, 
and although the po.sition in India in the.se respects is inherently 
sound and compares favourably with that of most other 
countries, we have net escaped and could not indeed expect 
to escape entirely the con.scfjuences of the injhiry to trade and 
economic development which was the inevitable result of four 
years of destruction. Difficulties of tlii.s character, high prices 
and diminished trade have added to the burden falling on the 
administration. The war has left its mark in other directions 
too. It ha.s intensified greatly the political aspirations of India 
as of other peoples. These aspirations, as Your Highness li.ai 
shown, we have sought to the best of our power to meet and 
to satisfy. The Reforms Sc) erne has placed in the hand.s of the 
people powers far in excess of those ever enjoyed at any pre- 
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vious period of Indian luKioiy. Tliatscheine contains too pro¬ 
vision for steady and regulated advance. Yet I regret to say 
that there is not that wliole-hoarted co operation throughout 
India that is essential to make the Reforms as completely 
eflective as I should wish; 1 am confident that it is by ordered 
progress alone that the ideals of India’.s greatest sons can be 
realised, and I trust that the time is not far distant when all 
India will combine in f)roof of her capacity for political and con- 
stitutional development based on sound j)rogressive linos, so a? 
to fit her for further extensions of the fdwaraj she desires to 
attain. 'I’he destiny then in store for her may well bailie the 
imaginative ( apacity of her gnaitest patriots. That the tasl< 
before me and my (rovernraent is thorny will not be disputed, 
But our course is clear. We shall proceed in the administration 
of Indian affairs and in the government of the country with 
a determination todothat whieli we conseientiously believe to 
be right in the inteiaiots of India and the Emj)ire based upon 
knowledge and experience and, above all, tvith the welfare of 
India steadily hefuie us as (ho go.al to be attained. 

In eonelusiou it is a liapfiy circumstance that has brought 
ns here to-night to enjoy Your Highness’ hospitality-for 
tc-morrow' is the celebration of your birthday. This fortunate 
event cannot be allowed to pass without our congratulating you 
upon it and expressing the wish in driiuiitg your health that 
you mav enjoy a long li’e of coutim ed health and liapjiijiess. 
I give vou tf.e toast of Ills liighm-as llm Maharaja of Jleuares. 

.\DDEEMS or WICLCOME FROJt THE CALCUm MUXICdPALlTY. 

Tlicir Excrllcncica the Vii emy and the ('nuiitess of llcadiuf! witli their 
jierBOiial SUlI arrived in Calcutta on the mondn!; of the Hid December. 


3rd Decent, 
her 1921, 
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At noon His J'ix(!('Ileney the Viceroy received an Address of Wcl- 
come from theCalcutiat.'orporaUonandmade the following reply :— 

BIr. Chairman and Cammi.'t.noncrs oft’,e Corporation,- \ thank 
you on btihalf of niysclf and Ilor Kxcellcncy for your ■wt.'Ioome. 
You have proudly alluded to your city as the premier city oi 
the East, and you have inentioinul its trade, its coininerce, and 
its industrial and social activities which have justified this 
name. Its wealth, its traditions, and historic associations 
endow it tvith an interest in this great Empire of India which 
cannot fail to command tins attention and the admiration of 
the Supnone Governnamt of thi.s country. I hope that 
occasions will recur at no long intervals on which I shall be able 
to revisit your city and 1 trust that Her Excellency and T will 
have, frequent and jirolonged opportunities of enjoying its 
amenities, congratulatiiig yon upon its continued improvo- 
inent, and thanking you for the geniality of your reception. 

No one who has oven a .short acquaintance with Calcutta can 
deny the .succe.ss witli which you, Commi.s.sioners of the Corpo¬ 
ration, have ov((rconie the dilbciiltie.s of which you speak and 
have provided municipal serN'ices which, notwithstanding 
physical disadvantages, can hardly be rivalled elsmvhcre. Nor 
can any one ^vho has driven along the Ibal Road or over the 
How'rah Bridge feci unmoved by the [x^enJiar and eharacteri.stic 
beauty of one of the mo.;t fa.scinating citie.s in the world. Let 
it be your task to add to these conveniences and to thi.s beauty. 
1 am giad to hear of the suece.s.s of the Calcutta Liqirovement 
Trirst, and I sincerely hope tliat its activities will continue, as 
in the past, .so as to conduce to tlu; common good of this great 
community. 

Tht> nuo.stion of water-sn[)|>ly i.s one of prime importance in 
all cities. In one lilce yours it is of incomparable importance. 
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The Government of Bengal are, as you all know, at this moment 
confronted with a difficult financial situation, notwithstanding 
the remission of their contribution to Imperial Revenues, 
which has received the approval of the Legislative Assembly. 
I must leave to His Excellency Lord Ronaldshay and his 
advi-sers the question of the assistance which they will be able 
to render } ou in the important ta.sk which you have in hand. 
I rejoice to hear that the Government of Bengal have found 
themselves able to assist you in your schemes for the extension 
and improvement of primary education in Calcutta. From 
what I have read on the subject 1 understand that it calks for 
your most earnest attention and it is rendered all the moie 
pressing by the scheme of Reforms, the fundamental .success 
of which must nece.ssarily d<‘pend upon the wider and wider 
extension of education and that con.sciousness of corporate 
UJiity and public feeling in the production of which education 
i.s .so large a factor. 

You intmtion a Bill now before the Bengal Legi.slative 
Council to endow Calcutta with a more comidetc form of local 
self-government and a con.stitution founded uj)on a broader 
ba.sis and pojndar rej)resentalion. I undisr.stand that such 
a Bill ha.s long be enunder <'ontemplation and that after various 
vicissitudes it is now in a fair w'ay to come to fruition. I .shad 
look forward with interest to seeing its provisions and I trust 
that this, along with jour large schemes for education, v\ill 
stimulate popular pride and interest, and that the inhabitants 
of Calcutta will realise that they arc citizens of a city second 
to none in the East and willingly shoulder their great re.sijonsi- 
bilities. 

In your generous references to my.self you express the hope 
that my administration may be of the highest and most lasting 
M201‘.SV 
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benefit to tlie Pimpire and to the people of India. This hope, 
fortunately, is always with me. It encouraged me to abandon 
the position of serene and honourable dignity and to become 
the head of ITis Majesty’s (Government in this country. It 
stimulates m.e now to look ahead with confidence in the future. 
That there were troublous times ahead when I accepted office, 
I was well aware. At this moment I shall only say that your 
pr.aycr for the success of my efforts in India is an encourage¬ 
ment to me in the performance of the anxious duties of my 
office. His Excellency Lord Ronaldshay has recently referred 
to the situation in Bengal and particularly Calcutta in his 
addrc.s3 to the Legislative Council. I could not usefully add 
to the weighty and impressive observations he then made. I 
content myself at this moment by stating that he has now, as 
he has had ever since I arrived here, the full support of my 
Government and my unreserved and complete confidence. 
I feel sure that lie will take all necessary measures for the en- 
foroement of law and the maintenance of order, and if it becomes 
necessary for the Government of India to a.s.si.st him and his 
Government I pledge myself that prompt and effective steps 
will be taken for this purpose. 

Gentlemen, in a city of the political and commercial im¬ 
portance of Calcutta it would be intolerable, as indeed it would 
be elsewhere even in the smallest village, that one political 
section of the community should seek to impose its will upon 
all other citizens by threats and intimidation. I have already 
expressed myself upon this subject and will only add that 1 am 
confident that the vast majority of the community here in 
Calcutta will loyally support the Government. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your address and for the beauti¬ 
ful casket you have presented to me, 1 .shall treasure both as 
souvenirs of my first visit as Viceroy to Calcutta, and I thank 
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you more especially for the good wishes you have been kind 
enough to express for the h(!aith and happiness of Her Excellency 
and myself. I will only in conclusion say to yon as I say to 
myself da ly—I might almost say hourly—that my earnest 
prayer is that my stay here in India in the r&sponsible position 
that 1 occupy may be for the good—for tho lasting good—for 
the pros|)eiity and for the happiness of India. 


ADDKKSS OF WELCOME PKOM THE ANOLO-IXDIAM AN!) 

I)O.MIC(LED ELROPEAM ASSOCIATION'AT CALCUTTA. 

His Excehonoy the Viceroy received sti .Address of Welcome from the 
Aii^lo-lrdian and Uomieiled Euroiteaii A.s3oei8tion at Calcutls on the flth 
Pucember, and in reply said 

Genllmtn -1 desire to tliank yon warmly for your friendly 
references to myself and Lady Reading, It ha.s given me great 
pleasure to receive this deputation of the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Community. Your community, as you 
justly observe, occupies a peculiar and special position in this 
great countrv. Thoughcounected by tiesol blood with England 
your domicile and permanent residence are in India, and your 
fortunes are thus intimately linked with those of the Indian 
peo[)les. It is thus natural that ymu should not be altogether 
free from the apprehensions incidental to your j,>oaition as a small 
minority of alien language, religion and customs. I welcome 
and appreciate therefore, all the more your assurance that you 
recognise the Act of 1919 to be an instalment of representative 
Government, which should be granted and that you are pre¬ 
pared to do all you can to ensure that effect is given to it. You 
may be confident that the Government is not unmindful of its 
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responsibilities in regard to your community. The Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report contained the clearest acknowledgment 
of the duty in this respect of the Government; and the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act ha.s vested in the Government of India and 
Local Governments the powers necessary to safeguard your 
interests sliould these ever be threatened. I would in particular 
point out that the protection of minorities is one of the duties 
especially imposed by his In.strumeut of instructions on every 
Governor. I am glad, however, to observe that the new legis¬ 
latures have not shown any inclination to disregard the legiti¬ 
mate claims of your community. In the matter of education, 
to which you rightly attach so much importance, there have 
been, no doubt, q uestions or resolutions in some of the Councils, 
but my information is that no Council has taken any step which 
operates unfairly to the community you represent. Your 
community depends for its livelihood to a greater extent than 
any other in India, on the provision of adequate educational 
facilities for its children, and this fact, which has been recognised 
in the past by Local Governments will, I feel sure, continue to 
be boi'ne in mind by the7n and their Legislative Councils in the 
allocation of the revenues available for educational purposes. 
The suggestion, however, that European education should bo 
made a central subject is one which was carefully considered 
last vear when the rtiles under the Government of India Act were 
being framed, and the decision then arrived at- a decision in 
which I entirely concur—was that to .separate Euroj)ean educa¬ 
tion from the provincial educational organisation was neither 
nece.ssary nor in the interests of the community. If European 
education were made a central subject the funds for its mainte¬ 
nance and development would have to be voted by the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, and whilst there is no reason to suppose 
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that that body would not give tv fair consideration to any 
demands put forward on your behalf, it would be unreasonable 
to expect that they would be more liberal than the local Legis¬ 
lative Councils which as 1 have already said have hitherto not 
been hostile nor unmindful of your legitim ate claims. Moreover 
Eurojiean education, though it forma no doubt a distinct part 
of the genera] j)rovinciaI organi.sation, is also vitally connected 
therewith, and its {)rogres8 could not but be prejudicially affect¬ 
ed if it were cut off from the other branches of provincial 
education and taken out of the hands of 1 iOcal Covei nments who 
are in a much better position than the Government of India can 
be to appreciate its needs and to supervise its admini.stration. 
I may further remind you that European education is also a 
provincial reserved subject, and therefore the Governor of 
each province has full [lowerto ensure that it receives adequate 
encouragement and its fair share of the funds at the disposal of 
his Government. Lastly, and I hope that this will remove any 
apprehensions that may be in youf minds. I desire to point out 
that Local Governments are respon.sible in regard to reserved 
subjects to the Government of India, and that the Government 
of India are tiiemselves responsible for the administration of 
such subjects to the Secretary of State and Parliament. My 
Government are fully conscious of this responsibility and will 
n (t fail effectively to discharge their duty under the Government 
of India Act. You may also rely on my Government according 
to any otlier problems affecting your community, whenever 
I)resented to them, a full, careful and sympathetic considera¬ 
tion. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, let me thank you for your ex¬ 
pressions of loyalty to the King-Emperor. These were 
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scarcely necessary from your conmiunity whose devotion to 
the crown is so well known ami yet I am always glad to hear 
them, Let me also thank you for the hopes you express for 
the future of India duriiifi my ten lire of odice and fur the encour¬ 
agement you have given me by your address and for the casket 
in which you have enclosed it. 


7tliDeoem- DIXXKR fllVEX l!Y ItEPItESEVTATfVE PRE.SSMEV AND OTHER 
her 1921, INDTA.N GENTLEAIRN AT CALCUTTA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in the course of his speech at the dinner 
jliveii Ly Representative Rfcssmcn and other Indian gentlemen at the 
Dalhousie Institute at Calcutta, said: - 

Sir Benode Miller and gentimoi.- It was a hajipy thouglit 
on your part to invite me here to-night to dinner and give me 
the opportunity of meeting you all and of listening to the speech 
which has just been made, .4t an early stage, Sir Bemxle 
recalled to my mind a passage in my life which is .somewhat 
obscure and indeed which, I thought, was little known, tvhen 
he referred to my first visit to Calcutta, coujiling it up by the 
mention of this being my second visit and I shall not be tempted 
to stray into the early days. There is little to be said about 
this vi.sit of mine in my younger days -and when I wa,s not 
invited to a dinner such as this. But I esteem it a real pleasure 
to find myself here in Calcutta, in this great city with all its 
charm and fascination, wdth its history, with all its memories 
and all its great traditions, idnd I have tried to live over 
some of those days again in refreshing my mind from the books 
and chronicles that now exist of the old days in Calcutta, and 
then to compare them with the present. It is difBcultindeed to 
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realise that the Calcutta of which one reads in old days, is the 
wonderful city in which one now travels in these days in motor 
cars with ( lectric lights. 

You, Sir, referred to Lord Sinha. I cannot hut express 
again my sense of a very deep loss in the resignation of Lord 
Sinha from the position he both adorned and distinguished. 
In eloquent terms, Sir Benode, you have travelled rapidly 
through his record of first in a number of events which distin¬ 
guished, and ever must distinguish, his career. It would be 
difficult to add to the striking tribute that was paid to him in 
the telegram which I was privileged to send from the Secretary 
of State, giving a message from His Majesty the King expre.ssing 
his own deep sense of loss, and that of the Secretary of State and 
myself, and of my colleagues. I will hope, as I am sure you 
all do, that it will not be long before Lord Sinha will bo restored 
to health. There are, of course, great trials in high office. 
There are ira|K)rtaut decisions to make, there are difficult 
matters to determine, and life is not altogether easy for those 
who have undertaken the burden, a.s Lord Sinha did, because 
they thought it a patriotic duty. 

If I may follow you, Sir Benode, in part of your discourse 
I will come now to the Prince of Wales’ visit. You will have 
bn December 24th the opportunity of welcoming him who is 
to us, and t o you, a great national and imperial as set—one who 
has travelled through His Majesty’s Dominions and now comes 
to this great Empire of India with no thought in his mind but 
that of becoming acquainted with you and with India, with no 
hope of intervening in politics. Indeed, he must be a poor 
student of British modern history who fails to realise that both 
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the King and the Prince of Wales stand altogether outside 
party politics. I trust that Calcutta will be true to her repu¬ 
tation. No one could ash more, and indeed no loyal subject 
could desire a more enthusiastic welcome than the traditions 
and memories of Calcutta would assure for the Heir-Apparent to 
the Throne. 

I will not refer to the scenes and the deplorable events that 
took place at Bombay on the same day when the most magni¬ 
ficent reception was accorded to the Prince of Wales. I will 
only say that 1 cannot conceive that any of those who have 
studied the events of those days in Bombay would wish to try 
to repeat them in Calcutta, but would content themselves, if 
they do not desire to be present, with abstaining from attending 
any celebrat'on. 1 cannot, as I stand here at this moment, 
re.frain from saying to you what has passed through my 
thoughts in connection with this visit. I tried to put myself 
in the place of those who are seeking to spoil the reception 
which the vast majority of the citizens of Calcutta, who, we 
know, are loyal to the backbone are willing to give to the 
Prince, and I cannot but ask myself what good purpose is 
served ? 1 do not wish to u e otie single word which would 

exasperate feelings which no doubt run high in certain circles. 

I don't wish to travel into the history or into the polilics 
of the non-co-operation movement. But I will try to put 
myself in the place of thofe who have some desire, as has been 
said, not to parti ’ipate in the reception. I a,sk niysjlf, as.sutn- 
ing that I believe in the connection between the British Throne 
and the Empire of India, assuming that I am working hard 
with the desire to participate in the grant, of full Swaraj, and 
assuming further that all that is said is put forward as to aims 
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and ajnbitions which are honestly and sincerely incanf — 
assuming all that for the purpose for which I a?n now speaking, 
1 still put to myself the question, what good j)urpos(! will it 
serve ? And 1 strive to think what might be the result. Sup¬ 
posing that the idea is to gain Swaraj earlier. There are many 
others who are working patiently for it. 1 .should have thought 
that there never was a hethr opportunity than this moment, 
when it is known that the eyes not only of (heat Britain but also 
of the British dominions must be, concentrated upon India, in 
the reception which is to be given to the Prince of Wales. What 
grandir opportunity could there be for him who desirca 
Swaraj an ! who is assured, as all have la^en assured in thi.s 
country, that no political advantage is sought to be obtained, 
or would be gained, by a most: hcai'ty and enthusiastic recep¬ 
tion to the Prince t What grander o])portTinity could there 
be to show tliat they are fit to obtain that Sioaraj —which after 
all can only C(,ime from the Briu.sli Parliament unless it is to be 
won Ijy the sword- than to say : “ We who call ourselves 

non-co-opcrationi.sts are out to oppose the Government, but 
neverthclc.ss we see in this vksit an opportunity of .showing that 
we are loyal to the Crown (because that is the only test which 
is im])osed by the Prince of Wahls’ vi.sit) and in that way we 
will provt to the Briti.sh Dominion.s and to the British j)Cople, 
and we will c.stablish to the British Parliament, that we are 
much better fitted to ])e cntrii.stetl with com))lete .self-govern¬ 
ment than perhaps they might tiiiiik from the disturbances 
which have been created and the cr es that have rc.sonnded.” 

I will not travel into any di.scu.ssiou a.s bj what may happen, 
neither will I repeat any jiart of the ob.servations I have 
already made about the cnforcemeut of law and order. To 
MAT'S V 
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reiterate tliem will really add nothing. They repre.sent the 
settled policy of the Government of India, ju.st as T understand 
Lord Konaldshay’s statement represents the policy of the 
Government of Bengal. Certainly, it gives no pleasure to any 
Government to have to arrest citizens either for acts or violent 
speeches or breaches of the law. The object of the Government 
is the very ojiposite. It does not want to arrest; it wants to 
avoid arrests. But it is indispensable that Government should 
take proper steps in order that law-abiding citizens may be well 
assured of the j)rotection which they are entitled to demand 
from the Government, and which they must have. 

Gentlemen, Sir Bcnode in his address to you referred to the 
part that Bengal has played in the establishment of tJio 
Reforms. I readily admit it. All of us who are interested in 
these Keforms are grateful for what took place, but even that 
will not lead me to stray into the throny road of Bengal finance. 
These are questions which are perhaps better discussed round 
the table than in making an after'dinner speech. I admit 
that the opportunity was a favourable one for the ventilation 
of Sir Benode’s views, but he has tlie advantage of speaking 
without the rc.sponsibility of carrying out what he says. 

I deem it auspicious that I should be dining with you to¬ 
night, on the very day when it is announced that a settle¬ 
ment has been arrived at on the Sinn Fein question. I will 
not at this moment tell you more about it than has already 
appeared in the new'.spapers. It will gradually be published. 
No doubt by to-morrow morning you will know all about it. 
But this we do know, that the King has already telegraphed to 
the rrime Minister expressing his great satisfaction at that 
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which he describes as a spirit of patience and conciliation, and 
congratulating the Prime Minister on the result of his and the 
(Sovernmenc's efforts, and characteristically, with the modesty 
of the King adding that he is grateful for the small part that he 
was enabled to play by the speech which he made at Belfast. 
You may ask what lesson is to be learnt. I can look back on 
a life spent politically largely in attempting to obtain that very 
self-government for Ireland which has now been granted. 
There unfolds before me a long record of controversy, very 
bitter controversy. But think of the difference between Ire¬ 
land and India. Ireland has attained this result after long 
long years. India, without any of the acts which have charac¬ 
terised tlie history of the movement in Ireland, attained 
a tremendous boon in the grant of the Reforms which took her 
already far upon the road to that complete Swaraj which we all 
want. And again, India has before it by ordinary constitu¬ 
tional m'.'nns, by the labours and efforts of tho.se who are in the 
Legislative Assembly, the Council of State for India and 
Legislative Councils of the Province.s, an opportunity of wliich 
they have been very quick to avail themselves of proving that 
they are people who will soon be ready for the full grant of 
self-government. But I would just ask you to pause for one 
moment and look over the Western vista of events, remember¬ 
ing history and the years that passed before any country 
attained what India has obtained peacefully—in this sense 
that slie had not to strive or to make a revolution—as the 
natural result of the assistance she gave in the war and the 
loyalty and devotion which she then showed to the Crown. 
After all, events move rapidly now-a-days. The event of to-day 
is almost as it is chronicled submerged under the weight of 
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ant icipation for the morrow. We do not stop to think too long 
now-a-days. We str ive to march too fast. But I suppose that 
if there is one quality which stands out among those which go 
to mark statesmansliip it is that of patience. Patience is one of 
the greatest political jrowers. If I were trying again to put 
myself into another man’s place, I think that the thought 
that woitld be in my mind, .striving with all my capacity to be 
quite fair and impartial in my views, would be. What 
a wonderful position my country holds at this moment. Here it 
i.s, with 320 odd millions of pco))le, having already taken a very 
high place in the counsels of the British Empire. 1 will not recall 
all the various events in which India hfis played her part. As 
I speak to you I .see a picture of India repre.sented at the Imperial 
IWar Cabinet, taking her part like the other Dominions in the 
work that was then engaging the at tention of the War Cabinet. 
Yon know again how' Iivlia at the table of the League of Na- 
tion.s, at the table of the signatories to peace, was reirresented 
and took a very great part. 1 would .say to myself. What 
a future ! You have tra velled far in a very short space of time, 
because you will iiiall probability agree that twenty years ago— 
to go no further— it would not have been thought possible to 
have achieved so much in the years from 1918 to 1921. And 
1 would again say. Y'hat a future ! 1 would then recall Ifis 

hTajesty's language at the opening of your new Chamber, and 
I would a.sk myself whether any steps that could be taken, 
whether any movement that could be engineered, could pos¬ 
sibly procure for India a greater or a higher destiny than that 
of a parrncr in the Commonwealth of nations which we desig¬ 
nate the British Empire forming one with the great Domi¬ 
nions, taking her part with them, sitting with them in the 
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Councils, ail honouring the one King-Emperor—the one link 
that binds them together and is the symbol of the attachment 
of all thesi! nations. 

Do not let us for a moment believe that the King rules 
merely by virtue of inheritance The King stands where he 
does, at the head of this great Coimmtnwealth, because in his 
own persotrality, in the traditions which we are now accus¬ 
tomed to i.ssoeiate with our King, with our Sovereign, he re¬ 
presents the highest and the noblest ideals of the British people 
throughout the world. And it is that which is .symbolised i;i 
the Crown of England. It is that which inake.s us look to the 
King apart from his great personality ; it is that which we rasa a 
when we speak of the King as the head and a.s the ruler of all 
these Dorninioas. It is because the Crown re.sts upon the 
people's will and upon their aims and aspirations ; it represents 
to them in one illustrious personality all that which is best and 
wliich is collected from among every one of us all. And it is 
to the .son of the King, who acts up to the .same traditions, 
young as he i.s, that you will have the opportunity of e-xtenditig 
your friendly and loyal greetings. Do not thirdc, I beg of you, 
so much of the man, because there is the attractive charming 
personality which wins its way to all hearts, and which would 
attain its aims in that way regardless of the position he occupies. 
The Crov n symbolises what I believe is in the heart of all 
Indians, noble ideals, liberty, and justice. It is that for which 
the Crown of England and all India .stands. 

Justice,, a,s you so well s.aid, Sir, is the tradition upon which 
the British connection with India stand.s. it is that connec¬ 
tion which has given it value amongst you in the main. 
I ^re^^ly recognise that there are, of course, faults and mistakes. 
Nevertheless, the British genius, the mind of the British people. 
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even from the comparivtively uneducated to those who have 
the highest culture, worship jiLstice as the most divine gift that 
can be bestowed on the human race; and involved with it ia 
that liberty which you in India seek and we in England desire, 
which we hold before us as the shining light to which wo ever 
turn and which we strive to get close to. It is that liberty 
which consits, not in enforcing your will on that of others by 
whatever means you may seek, it is that liberty which does not 
consist in saying that others must do as you wish. That is the 
very opposite of liberty, that is tyranny. Liberty consists in 
doing that which you wish consistently w'ith your regard for 
the rights of others, and that consequently means regard for 
the laws of ycmr country which arc for the protection of its 
citizens. 

Now, Sir, 1 have been tempted, I am afraid, to detain you 
longer than I had intended. I have spoken to you of thoughts 
that are uppermost in my mind, not merely for the audiencci 
as I stand at this table, but of thoughts that are with me, and 
naturally must be with me, day and night. They are thoughts 
that are with one who finds himself in the position of the 
Viceroy of India, with all its burdens, responsibilities and 
anxieties, and who would find it impossible to continue the 
duties that devolve upon him were it not that there is always 
a hope, a conviction, that as the years roll hy India will rise 
and attain a higher place. For the disturbances and contro- 
versies of the moment will disappear from us in the course of 
years. Years do not count when you are striving onwards 
Towards a great goal which is to be an epoch in your history, 
and therefore I say to yon that I am convinced that India is 
not only well on the road to that goal, but she is gradually 
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preparing herself fur the attainment of her aims. You may 
depend upon it that in looking back to the declaration of 
August 19)7, and all that has happened since, India will say 
‘ Marvellous it i.s that within .so short a space of time we have 
attained so noble an aim." With that conviction I say to you, 
as I have said before in other aa.semblies. and as I am never 
tired of saying and trust that I shall never fail to say to all who 
care about the destiny of India, not to allow your minds to bo 
obscured by the small diftcrencc.s which so often uilse in the 
course of transiiional ])erioi;ls of con.stituiion.'il developments, 
but to keep your mind and your vi,sion fixed always on the 
great temple which is at the end of the road which is there for 
them to travel and which has a light that shines for them to 
look at., and fw- them to reach and the attainment of which 
lies entirely wi' lun their grasp if otdy they arc content to strive 
to attain it. 


AUDKg.SK OF WHLi.'O.MF, FKO.M THK UtUTISll LNUIAX ASSOCIA¬ 
TION', CAbCUTTA. 

His E.'CCcIleiK'y the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome from 
the IWtish India i .Association at vakutla on the 8lh December, and 
made the followinf' rn]ily :■ - 

Mr. Presidcnl and Gevtlmen.-^l thank you warmly for the 
address which you have been good enough to present to me and 
which has just beeu read by Maharaja Tagore. It is a source of 
gratification to me that you should have thought fit to wait upon 
me this morning in order to express the views so forcibly put in 
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the address which has just been read. When I look at my 
programme during my short stay in Calcutta I find that the 
opportunities afforded to me here and of which I have been glad 
to avail myself of coming into contact with important associa¬ 
tions are both varied and numerous. In the ordinary course a 
Viceroy does not got the same opportunities as, let us say, a 
Prime Minister or Ministers at the head of great departments in 
England. Therefore it is that I gladly take advantage of the 
opportunity of your address, and especially when presented by 
BO influential and representative a gathering as I see before me 
this morning. Plea.se don’t think that I am intending to detain 
you at any length because of what I have just said ; that would 
ill requite you for your courtesy to me. But there are some 
observations I would make in answer to your address. I cannot 
however allow the opportunity to escape me of expressing my 
warm appreciation of the far too generous references to myseli 
personally in certain paragraphs of the address. You express 
there an appreciation of pa.st services I have had the good 
fortune and the privilege to render to my country which I should 
like to think are well deserved. You recall various passages of 
my life and, in particular, the service which I was privileged to 
assist in rendering to India when I was in America as British 
Ambassador. It seems strange now when reflecting upon it 
because at that time I had not the faintest idea that I should 
liave the good fortune even to visit India. I shall only say that 
1 count it a happy circumstance that those events did take piace. 
They caii.sed me considerable activity at the time in America. 

I well remember how from day to day, in accordance with the 
telegraphic reports I was receiving, I watched the decline of your 
metallic reserve, and saw the inevitable approach of assistance 
required to prevent inconvertibility. I am not going to detain 
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you with a Jong story of the ovents of tliat period, save to say, 
as 1 think I have had already the opportunity of saying in an¬ 
other quarter when similar observations were made to me, 
that I liave always felt most grateful to the American Adminis¬ 
tration and to the American Congress, not only for the enormous 
assistance chat they gave us at that critical moment but for 
the very generous response they made at a critical period. It 
is not easy to prevent monibers of Parliament or Legislative 
Councils or Assemblies or of American Houses of Congre.ss from 
making speeches. But it was a time of war—of emergency; 
it is sudicient to say I do not think anybody, except the closest 
students of financial conditions at that time, knew what had hap¬ 
pened or the reasons for the passing of that particular measure. 

I find special s.atisfa(!tion in noting that you recall tlie langu¬ 
age 1 use :l as the expression of my most earnest thought when 
I was addressing the English Bench and Bar in the position of 
Viceroy-1Jesignate, and yet at that time .still Lord Chief Justice 
of England. It was the very natural expression of my thought, 
seated in the chair of justice in my own court surrounded by 
all my brother Judge.s of tlie Court of Appeal and the High Court 
and addressing the Bar of England in which I had passed so long 
a period of my life, that I .should have before me “ Justice” 
and that, seated where I was, I should wish it to accompany me 
to India. British justice is one of the pillars upon which the 
British rule of India has alw.nys rested and pc.rhaps I should be 
emphasising again that great principle of British administration 
and it might be thought that the new precedent in the choice io 
a lawyer to come to India as Viceroy would be taken to mean 
that j ustice was not to have a less exaltcil position in the future 
of India than in the past. That you recall the language I use 
pleases mo ; that it should always be with me is but expressing 
M20i.tSV 
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my hopes for the development of India and, I trust, the succese 
of the administration over which 1 preside. 

You refer also to the attitude which the Government of India 
has takeji with reference to the status of Indians in British 
Dominions and Possessions. Here again I have already ex¬ 
pressed myself in plain language and I will cont(mt myself now 
with the observation that 1 am in complete sympathy with those 
who think that a British Indian subject of the King-Emperor, 
when ho goes to Britisli Dominions or Possessions under the rule 
of this same King-Fanperor, is entithxl to carry with him the 
status of a British subject and to ask that this recognition should 
be given to him as it is given to tho.se who actually reside there. 
(Applause.) I need not a.ssure you that all the influence that 
1 possess, with the assistance of my colleagues in the Govern¬ 
ment, will continue to bo devoted to obtaining a proper recogni¬ 
tion of this status so prized by Indians. You will have ob.serv* 
ed recent events in England : you will have seen the result of 
the advocacy of our di.stiiigui8hcd Indian representatives at the 
gr(!at Conference and the notable declaration which was made 
by the Imperial Conference as the result of thaso efforts. 

You refer to the unusual stress and strain in India. I confess 
that when I coutcmjjlate the activities of a section of the coni- 
inrnity I find myself still, notwithstanding pcisi.stent study 
ever since I have been in India, puzzled and perplexed. I ask 
myself what purpose is served by flagrant breach of the law for 
the purpose of challenging the Government and in order to com¬ 
pel arrest ? As I undeirstand it, that is the position : if 1 am 
wrong I w'ould gladly learn. But my appreciation is not that 
persons are being arrested for breach of the law in some stress of 
pas.-Zum or loss of control: it is the opposite. There are organis¬ 
ed attempts to challenge the law. I will assume that those who 
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advocate this course are actuated by earnest and good purposes. 
But what object can be sirved : what is to be the result of it ? 
Is it thought that by challenging the authorities the Govern¬ 
ment must change its course ? I do not pause to ask change 
its course in what respect ? Because this is a far wider subject 
which I have not the opportunity of discussing with you this 
morning, but I do aslc myscdf, and you and any who may choose 
to read what I am saying ; what benefit is served to India by 
these challengi s 1 The authorities must enforce the law, other¬ 
wise the community ceases to exist as a civilised community. 
The authorities are bound to talce notice of those who place 
themselves in defiance of the law, otherwise how can law be 
enforced against others like the common criminal, who seeks to 
enter your house or to the man who seeks to outrage your most 
sacred possessions 1 What answer can be made I The law is 
the same for all persons and so long as the law exists it must he 
obeyed, and if it is publicly challenged, there can be but one 
answer—howmver eminent, however dis inguished, how'ever 
earnest and sincere the person may be who has sot to work to 
m ike the challenge. There arc misguided people who think 
that a Government takes delight in arresting citizens : the very 
opposite of course is the case. That Government is happiest 
that has to make no arrests —certainly no arrests for political 
actions. For my.self, it fills me with regret every time that I 
hear that a citizen has been arrested who through misguided 
effort has come into conflict witu t' c autuoiitics. I find no 
sat’sfaction : on the contr ry, I do find great regret. But let 
me add that that will not sway me, or the Government which 
I represent, one hair’s breadth from the policy which we have 
mapped out. We must continue, otherwise you will be entitled 
to say those who are at th e head of the administration of India 
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or of tho Provincial Governments, that we are failing in the 
elementary duty of Government, which is to preserve law, and to 
see that the rights of others are respected. I have already said 
in the past, and I repeat lest my words be misinterpreted, that 
notwithstanding that we must enforce the law, there is no desire, 
1 am quite sure, on the part of the Government of Bengal—■ 
and certainly there is none on-the part of the Government of 
India—to stifle criticism, to prevent unfavourable comment or 
even to hinder opposition to Government. There are recognised 
ways in which those who take different views may express them 
and may make them felt and I shall be very sorry indeed if the 
time ever comes—which it certainly never could so long as I 
am at the head of affairs—in which there would he any attempt 
to stifle criticism or opposition of a legitimate and constitutional 
character. But when that is said, it cannot be—if we are to pro¬ 
ceed upon the path of law— that those who take a different view 
are to be permitted to enforce their will by unlawful means — 
by means which never can be recognised as lawful in any civilis¬ 
ed country. And all I desire to say to you to-day, Gentlemen, 
conscious as I am and always must be of the responsibilities 
which devolve upon us who are entrusted with the administra¬ 
tion of the affairs of this country, that I see the path very clearly 
marked out. We must pursue our own policy, doing what we 
conscientiously and honestly believe is right—whether it 
receives praise or whether it receives blame. We naturally seek 
inspiration in a number of channels and I find it my good fortune 
to be here in Calcutta where there are so many points of contact 
with life, not perhaps so open to in other parts of India where 
I reside. I say nevertheless that seeking inspiration from 
various sources throughout the Empire of India, trying to under¬ 
stand public opinion, striving to give effect to it where possible, 
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vie-.vin'' all Infill mtc a^iiirationri with sympathy and with the 
endeavour to be f'eusitivo in response to {;rievam;es of India, yet 
we must aet aa we think ri»ht. We have the advantage of 
oriti(5iani, the benefit of consultation with official and, let me 
add, of conaidonible imiwrtancc iiuoflicial opinion and ao even¬ 
tually we, may understand the views, the feelings, the aims and 
the aspirations o'i the Indian peojile : W'c must preserve stead¬ 
fastly before us tliat if we rise to high and lofty ideals, we shall 
best be serving the interests of liuda and we shall best be 
representing all that is highest in Indian thought. 

T thank you, Oeutletncn, very warmly for your address and 
for your good wishes for the health and h ippinea.s of myself 
as well as of Tier E.xc(^!lency. Together we have a burden to 
carry and I always find the greatest satisfaction in having her 
name assneiatee. with mine, because I verily believe that if it 
should bn my good fortums at the end of ray period to look back 
upon some sliglit measure of suer e.s.s, [ .shall get more than my 
diieshareof the praise, for I shall know in my heart that tho 
wife who is always with me was of the greatest help in making 
fur tku success. 


ADDltESS OF WKLCO-MF, FltO.M THK BF.MJAL X.mONAL 
ClUJIliEK UF COMiTEKl.F, CAUTL’TA. 

Tn replvin(< to an Adtlress of Welcome from tlic Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce at Calcutta, His Exce.lleiicj- said:— 

,Tir. President and Gentlemen,—I am very glad to have this 
opportunity of meeting you and of receiving the Address of 


8th Decen 
her li)21i 
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Welcome wliich you huve been good enciUgli to proBent to me. 
I always attach impoitancc to a welcome from Chambers of 
Oommorcc and [r(jm those who are engaged in commercial pur- 
suits, more especially in the great trading centre of Calcutta, 
with its famed port and river, with its ships coming and 
going on that river in constant succession eVer since the very 
early da 3 ^s when it was a very small place, very different from 
the Calcutta we now sec. I attribute special value to an 
appreciation of the ^'icws of a commercial community both 
liere and elsewhere. I have scon enough of trade, commerce 
and industry in my life -not in my own active pursuits---but 
in the studios that I have had to iiiiike of commercial and 
industrial problems to realise bow impofrant they are to the 
material welfare of the community and it requires but little 
knowledge of lumian nature to apiirooiate the value of material 
welfare upon the moral elevation of the community. 

And now. Gentlemen, you express the wi.sh that 1 may come 
to Calcutta every year. You may depend upon it that so far 
as it will rest within m 3 ' powers 1 shall make every endeavour 
to rc.turn to Calcutta. 1 enjoy every moment of it whilst ] am 
here, marc especially because 1 have the advantage of being 
here during the cold weather, but its size, its broad streets, 
its importance in the history of India and in the prosperity of 
India at this moment would alone suffice to make Calcutta 
of the greatest attraction. So far as I can judge there are 
opportunities afforded me hia-e which are not always available 
and I esteem it a privilege that I shall during my stay find many 
means of coming in contact with your manufactures, with your 
financiers, with your merchants, with 3 'our shifiping industry, 
with that vast concourse of f>eopIe who help to make the trade 
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of the country, who are known as agents or intermediaries 
and, generally, with all that aggregation of linnian beings wliO' 
together establish the importance, from a commercial aspect, 
of any city, and I thus look forward to making myself more 
closely acquainted with the business of this great city. Ah 
though, I shall not be able, in the comparatively short space 
at my disposal to see all I could wish you know’ that tl.e antici¬ 
pation of the realisation of a wish is one of the hopes of human 
nature. And so I look forward to ^dsitiiig you again here and 
it may be that when I return—as indeed f have every reason 
to hope and believe-—the Fiscal Commission will have finished 
its labours and will have reported. I do not propose in the 
faintest degree to speculate upon the red'll]ts of the Fiscal 
Commission. It would be rvror.g if 1 did and it would be unwise 
if I could. I await the report with confidence realising, as 
I do, and as I hope you all do, that every attempt has been made 
by Government to select a body of fair-minded, impartial men 
who will bring all their wisdom and judgment to bear upon 
the problem and ^vho will sock, whatever their pre-conceived 
views may be, to arrive at the truth and to give the best advice 
to India, who understand that they are charged with a great 
resjjonsibility, that you—indeed commerce throughout India— 
will be looking to them to express their views, as the result 
of Ihe evidence they will hoar, of the best policy for India in the 
future. It is upon consideration of that report that we shall 
have to frame our policy wheu it is presented : meanw-liile 
we must await the result. 

You have referred to some observations that I made at an 
Ccarlier stage upon the value of exports. I but expressed that 
which every student of economics must know is an axiomatic 
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truth—it m£vy not always be apparent on the surface--but 
it is one of those trutlis from which there can be no departure 
that the true test of the Rur[)lus wealth of any country will be 
found in its exports to other countries. I do not mean for one 
moment to underrate the enormous importance of the home 
market but when you supirly raw' materials, your own machin¬ 
ery, your ow'n railways, your omi n\anufactures, in fact, tho 
whole market of your country—which is no doubt very desirable 
and should be encouraged in every possible way— the test of 
the surplus w'ealth of the country would not be in the goods 
consumed in the country but in tho products that are sent to 
other countries and which pay for them by other goods and 
services. But I may be tempted if I pursued this path to stray 
into a discussion of economic.s, and, fascinating as tlie subject 
is, I must resist the temptation. We must—and I suppo ■ e there 
can bo no difierence of opinion on this-- concentrate attcntit)n 
upon developing the industries of India, upon extending 
m.anufactures in India, either by the use of raw materials pro¬ 
duced in India, or even raw material which may have to bo 
im[)orted into India. If labour in India is expended upon raw 
material from whatever country it comes you produce tho 
finished article or the half-finished article, as it may be, and you 
naturally add to the products of the country and are therefore 
helping to enrich the country. That there is oiiportuiiity for 
extending the industry of India I have not tlie faintest doubt, 
indeed, all tlie attention that I have been able to give to the 
subject has only convinced me of the vast potentialities of India, 
and of its enoi-mous resources if properly developed, with the 
addition of cajjital that will be required and of know'Iedge, 
which also may have to be an imported article and is none the 
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less valuable if it is imported. Tt will produeo men capable 
of teaching here and also in other countries and <jf spreading the 
knowledge a<!quired here. Meantime the vital problem, as it 
has been impre.ssed upon me from the study of conditions 
here in the development of industry, must be extension, and 
upkeep of your communications. It must be in the extension 
of railway facilities—of tramspoit communications which in¬ 
evitably either follow or create trade. Tt is upon these factors 
that I think attention miust ])e concentrated. This matter wilt 
be discussed in the future. It will require much examination, 
much thought and the best wisdom and judgment of India 
devoted to it for our future in India (you will forgive me if I say 
“ our ” because t will not separate myself from you—my view 
and yours must be the same) our future here in Indian indus¬ 
trial development rests almost in the first instance upon our 
taking proper means to develop our railway and transport com¬ 
munications, and I do hope that when the subject is considered 
in the near future, as it must be as a result of the rejx)rt of 
the Railway Cominitt<fe, that wo shall realise that we must 
approach it prepared for large developments convinced that 
money properly spent upon railway development will be repaid 
in increased jirosperity and extended industries of the country. 


And now, Oentlenien, I shall not enter the domain of politics 

_in':ernat podtics as distinct from commerce. You have been 

good enough in your address to spare me. You have made 
pertinent observations,- I know' how interested you all must 

_Piut ther j are so many opportunities, some past, some in 

the immediate future and many that will remain in the more 
remote future when I shall have to express my views and so 
I refrain from more to-day. 
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In concluFiion I am grateful to you for waiting upon me to-day 
with the address for the good wishes you have expressed for 
Her Excellency, as well as for myself, and I trust that in the 
future, when I may be coming here for the last time you may, 
in your language of ro-day, be able to feel assured that your 
good wishes and expressions of hope and confidence in the 
future of the next few years in India, have been justified. If so 
I shall indeed te fortunate. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 


AODUESS OFWEbCrtilEFROJfTHE BEXO.tLMAHAJAKSABIIA 
AT CALCUTTA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome from 
the Bengal Mahajan Sabba at Calontts on the 14th December, and in 
reply said 

Mr. President and Gmllmen,—! thank you warmlv for 
the very cordial welcome which you have extended to Lady 
Reading and myself on the occasion of our visit to the city of 
Calcutta. The welcome which wo have already received from 
the citizens of Calcutta has endeared to our hearts this great and 
attractive city of the Indian Empire whichl we have at last had 
the opjjortunity to visit. It is a pleasure to me this morning to 
see amongst you so many of the leading citizens of Calcutta. 
Your presence and support in these times are a great encourage¬ 
ment. 

Jlo one realises more than I the difficulty of the many 
delicate political problems which yet remain to be solved and 
it is a comfort to note the spirit of hope and confidence in whiefi 
you view them. That the troubles of to-day are but passing 
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clouds, however black they may appear, which will melt away 
before the sun-shine of the future, is a belief that is firmly 
established in my heart. It is gratifying for me in handling' 
all these\ difficult problems to receive from you such expres¬ 
sions of confidence and trust. 

You have referred to the financial difficulties with which 
Bengal is now confronted, and, while expressing gratitude for 
the waiving for a period of three years of the annual contribu¬ 
tion of 03 lakhs payable by Bengal to the Central Government, 
you point out that this measure of relief is inadequate to meet 
the situation. You will not, I hope, expect me to enter upon 
the very controversial question as to the equity, as between 
the various j»rovinces, of the financial settlement apj, roved by 
Parliament and embodied in the Devolution Rules. That is 
a very thorny question, and if you were to discuss it with the 
representati^'ea of other provinces, you would find, I think, 
that your contentions as to the injustice of that settlement to 
Bengal would be challenged. I do not seek to minimise 
Bengal’s financial difficulties, which indeed were recognised by 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee when they commended the 
case of Bengal to the Government’s special consideration. ■ It 
was in virtue, of that recommendation that we agreed to remit 
the Provincial contribution for the next three years. As I 
have said, it is not possible for me here to discuss the merits of 
that settlement. 1 would only ask you to remember one thing. 
Serious though Bengal’s financial difficulties undoubtedly are, 
she is not the only province which finds it difficult to meet her 
expenditure from her present revenues, iind I am not disclosing 
any secret when I say that the Central Government itself is ia 
no better position. 
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You next refer to the inadequacy of the Indian railway 
system and to certain vexed railway questions. But I an* 
sure that you will agree with me that this is neither the tim'-' 
nor the place to enter into any long discussion of these difficult 
questions. Questions of this kind have been brought pron..- 
nently to the notice of the public by the recent Report of the 
Indian Railway Committee, and you may rest assured not only 
that the recommendations of the Committee will be brought 
systematically under examination hy the Railway Department, 
but also that the Indian Tjegislaturc will in due course be given 
an opportunity of expressing their views on all important ques¬ 
tions of principle and policy arising out of the Report. 1 may, 
however, permit myself one remark. Some of the disabilities 
to which you refer, notably the general inadequacy of the rail¬ 
way system and the grievances of third class passengers, hinge 
almost entirely upon finance, and I have great hopes that as the 
result of the deliberations of the Railway Financial Committee 
which has just been sitting in Calcutta, it will bo possible for 
the Government of India to make arrangements for finance 
which will enable the railways to make ordered and steady 
progress towards rehabilitation and efficiency. It is of the 


utmost importance for the purpose of the industrial development 


of India and of the utili.sation of her wonderful resources that 


a well-considered and firmly settled financial plan should be 
adopted. 


Nor do I propose to follow you in your izicursion into the 
field of fiscal policy. Indeed, with a Fiscal Commission already 
touring India, it W'ould be improper on my part to do so. 
Before passing on, however, I must point out that three of the 
twelve members of the Commission come from Calcutta, and 
that two of them directly represent Bengal interests. 1 must 
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express my dissent therefore from your statement that Bengal 
is unrepresented on the Commission. 

I note with interest your views on the question whether 
the embargo on the export of foods and grains should be con¬ 
tinued. The Government of India already decided that re¬ 
strictions on the export of wheat should be continued until 
the 31st March next at lea.st. With rice, however, the case is 
different. As you yourselves admit, the harvest this year bids 
fair to be exceptionally good, and prices are happily showing 
signs of falling, I do not, however, propose to commit myself, 
I will merely indicate to you that the question whether the 
embargo on export of rice can be safely removed (save with 
regard to Burma) is one that requires careful consideration. 

I note with pleasure your belief that the future prosperity 
of India is dependent upon India’s connection with the British 
Empire. I laiow that your confidence in this connection rests 
not upon the fact that it is British, but because you know that 
it is to the best of man’s ability the rule of impartial justice. 
The Emjiire has been built upon this foundation, and it is 
because you believe that, as a member of this great brother¬ 
hood of Nations, India will receive full realisation, of her 
national aspirations, that you ba.se your confidence in the 
future ujion the permanence of India’s Imperial connection. 
You will shortly .have the opportunity of giving a practical 
exhibition of your loyalty to this groat commonwealth of 
nations. The eldest son of our King Emperor will soon be 
among you and I trust that he will carry away with him after 
his visit, to your city as permanent an affection for its citizens 
and as vivid a memory of their loyalty as did his father the 
King-Emperor before him. 
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Gentlemen, I have now discussed with you the main aspects 
covered by your address to mo, but I take advantage of the 
opportunity of your presence to address to you some observa¬ 
tions upon the present conditions particularly in Calcutta. I 
notice in a number of new'spapers, and even intemperate 
letters appearing in newspapers from well -known and respected 
citizens, that there is a suggestion that the Government (the 
Government of India or the Government of Bengal) has lost 
patience, abandoned restraint, and has initiated a policy describ¬ 
ed as one of repression. I de.sire to draw your attention and 
that of the public to the inaccuracy of this representation. The 
Government has been consistent in its attitude. I have my¬ 
self, so long as I have been at the head of the Government of 
India, stated many times that it was the primary duty of Gov¬ 
ernment to maintain order and to see that the law was respected. 
That is merely an elementary truth requiring no elaboration. 
There came a moment on November I7th, particularly in 
Calcutta, when according to the reports to me - and you who 
live here are after all the best judges of the facts—there was 
intimidation, coercion and unlawful pressure brought to bear 
upon persons to take action in which they did not believe, not 
by more argument (that would be different) but by threats, 
direct or indirect, of the consequences to them if they did not 
join in the movement desired. In Calcutta the result was an 
outcry from law-abiding citizens and this symptom was mani¬ 
fested in different provinces in the great cities. Government 
was bound to protect the law-abiding citizens. Government, 
in accordance with its duty, took action to prevent a recurrence 
of these incidents and insisted that law-abiding citizens should 
be protected and should be entitled to act as they pleased 
provided their action was in accordance with the law. The 
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only change, so far as the Government is concerned, is that 
when this period of violence (because intimidation and threats 
of this character arc only a form of violence) supervened the 
Government made its power and authority felt. It has been 
represented that this is a policy of repression : indeed, it is 
suggested that it is violent repression. I have tried to put 
into simj)le and plain language the position which the Govern¬ 
ment has adopted in enforcing the, law of the land. A number 
of citizens have been arrested here in Calcutta and elsewhere. 
I can assure you that it causes me great regret to see citizens of 
reputation and respe(!tability defying the law for political rea¬ 
sons with the' consequence that they are prosecuted and placed 
in pri.son. ]iut the leaders and their followers take this course 
deliberately for the pnrpo.se of being arrested : they are court¬ 
ing arrest: it is their definite and avowed policy. Indeed, the 
boast has been made that they place the Government in a 
dilemma for either the Government has to abandon its policy 
or else it would continue arresting and prosecuting, and it 
is said that in either case the Government is in an unhappy 
position. The first horn of the dilemma no Government can 
contemplate, and I know that in what I am saying to you in 
this as in all other respects I not only speak my own view but 
I also give expression to that of His Exc ellency Lord Ronald- 
shay, the Governor of Bengal. I have had the opportunity of 
frequently conferring with him since I have been here. We 
have together discussed the situation and we are in complete 
agreement. These arrests are in most instances forced upon 
the Government. The Government does not seek them : no 
Government would wish to make arrests of this character. 
But the avowed policy is to compel the authorities to arrest 
and when the arrests have taken place to arouse sympathy 
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for the persons arrested ; and a number of citizens of this city 
and elsewhere, includinfr j^^irticularly the more youthful, are 
swayed by emotion at the thought of those persons being in 
prison. I’hen demonstrations are made to force the Govern¬ 
ment to make more arrests. 

Well, that is the situation I believe quite dispassionately 
stated. I should be sorry to say one word which would 
increase the state of tension that exists and, in particular, 
I should be very sorry to .say anything that would seem to be 
ungenerous criticism of persona who in a wave of emotion take 
action which brings them into ccmfllct with the authorities 
in the town. The policy of Government of preventing inti¬ 
midation and unlawful oppres.sion and of enforcing due regard 
for law is one in which Government must persist. Govern¬ 
ment never takes action—never should take action—unless it 
has considered the comscquences in all their bearings. An 
individual may take an impulsive action and, if he suffers, 
the loss falls upon him. I^ut Governments are in positions of 
great trust and responsibility and must always consider the 
results of the policy they intend to adopt, I do not, however, 
want it to be thought for one moment that the Government’s 
only policy is prosc'cution and arrest. Indeed, I have already 
on previous occasions indicated the actions of the Govern¬ 
ment to bring about bett(!r conditions and I have on many 
occasions w^hen insisting upon the maintenance of law and 
order observed also that there i.s no intention by Govern¬ 
ment to interfere with opposition to Government, with the 
expression of strong feelings against Government or against 
Government action provided that the law is duly observed. 
Again, I trust I have made plain that Government never 
wished to shut out discussion. Quite the opposite. Again 
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(I speak of ir.y own utleranees because I know them best) 
I have on many occasions since I aniveii indicated that luy 
Government wished to know and to remedy le,yitimato griev¬ 
ances indecfi, this is a projier fnnetion of Gov'crnrnent and 
1 have been always ready to hear those who wish to bring 
problems to the Government for soli.*'iou : certainly nothing 
that has happened to this moment has changed tliis |)olicv. 
2\'o greater fallacy exists : thewe is no greater mistake than 
to suggest that the Government means only to govern by 
resort to force and all that is eoiisefpient upon it. I have 
had too much c-xperienco as a lawyer, a. judge and, above all, 
as a man nol to know the value of hearing the views of all 
sides. It often results in dispelling suspicion and removing 
misunderstanding, 

I make these observations because of .statements apj)eai'ing 
in the newspapers in particular one from four Members of the 
Legislative Assembly and another from the Xat.imial Liberal 
League addressed to me and to the Govern(.ir of Lengal which 
deserve attention. In my ob.scrvations to yon I liave dealt 
generally with the views relleclcd in their .stntcmeuts. T could 
not detain you by examining them more in detail. There 
are, however, some reported statements of tre^atment by 
soldiers and police which I trust am inacenrate. It is said 
that mistakes have been made and that some irritation has 
been displayed. I do not know the facts. But some con¬ 
sideration should also be shown to those who have to keep 
order in ver\' trying and didicnit ciroiim.stanc.f'a. No one will 
doubt that those who are trying to preserve order should 
show proper consideration to citizens. If there is ground for 
complaint, and as I have said I do not know the facts, I am 
M20PSV 
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sure that steps will'be taken to ensure that there should be no 
undue violence nr undue interference. 

I am {rrateful to you for your kind wLslies for the health 
and prosperity of Lady Leading and myself, and especially (or 
the wish that you express that tlie hearts of the people of this 
great country may be won, as it is my earnest wish that they 
may be won, to a lasting confidence and trust in the deep 
interest that not only I but Her M.xcelleiicy with me take in 
their welfare and in the affectionate regard which w(i already 
have for them. 


!t Decern- DEPUTATION OF VARIOUS LE.ADINO PERSONS FROM DIFFERENT 
lierlMl, PROVINCES AT CALCUTTA. 

A deputation, eonsistinn of various IcaJing persons from different 
provinces, presented an address to His Eicelleney the Viceroy at Bel¬ 
vedere to-day, reviewing ilie jii'e.seut podiicul situation, and tirgiiig 
His Excellency to call a eoiilcicnee to make practical suggestions and 
recommendations concerning the lenicdies whicli slinuld be .adoptrd. 
The deputation w as headed by Pandit Jladan Jlohaii Alalaviya, w ho rca d 
the address. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in reply said : -- 

Pandil Muhviga, Mrs. Resant, mid Gentlemen ,—When I 
was informed that a deputation of representatives of vari()u.s 
shades of political opinion wi.ched to wait upon me for the 
purpose of placing their views on the situation and suggestions 
for allaying the present unrest, I gladly assented and I am 
pleased to receive you here to-day, for I know that you have 
come with one object only, that is, to do what you conceive to 
be the best in the interests of your country and to promote its 
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welfare. I ajii perfectly sure thal; you are actuated solely by 
di.shitere.sted motives (I have had the plea.sure of meeting 
nearly all of you before to-day) and I do not, I as.sure you, 
underrate the- importance and the influence of those who are 
present here this morning. 

The imnn diate pur2i03e of your representations is that I 
should invite leading representatives of all shade.s of political 
O 2 )inion to a conference- in your words “ to take counsel 
together and consider practical siiggo.stions and recommenda¬ 
tions concerning the remedies which should be adopted ; ” and 
you recommend indeed, your language Ls that it seems impera¬ 
tive that the various notification.s and proclamations recently 
issued by the (lovernment .should be withdrawn and all persons 
imprisoni^d as the re.sult of their operations immediately released. 
I can soarcelj' conceive that you have intended to [resent to me 
such reco7nnienclation.s wichout having in your minds, a.s a 
necessary coiollary, the ctpially imjseiative necessity for the dis¬ 
continuance of those activitieu whicli have led Government to 
adopt the measures now for?ning the subject of diseu.ssion. 
I do not propose to discuss these mca.sure.s but T will assume that 
they form tl e subject, a.s I know, of acute controversy. Th.ey 
were adopted by Covernmeut with the object of giving protec- 
th)n to law-;,hiding citizens [particularly here i)i Calcutta and in 
other parts of Tna'a—I have edready said it was not a new 
policy ; it vi-r.e tl; fipr.lication of the policy which lies at the verv 
rrot of ail civilised government, i.i... the maintenance of law 
and the preservatic.n of order. Tuit neveitbehss.s 1 will assume, 
as your language indicates, that tliere are considerable doubts 
as to this policy, and that differences of opinion exist as to 
the necessity or tlie advisability of the measures taken. The 
ojinions of ({overnment.s arc formed upon a general presentation 
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of fac'ts, they cannot bi'. lightly arrived at, and they necessarily 
are the opinions of persons to whom great positions of trust and 
responsibility liave been confided. I mention this, not that 
you should be asked to accept the dictum of the Government, 
but merely for the purpo.se of emphasising to you the reasons for 
this policy. 

The tenour of your addre.s.s implies your recognition, in 
whicli 1 cordially agree, of the need of a calm and serene 
atmosphere for a conference. Indeed, in my judgment, it is 
impossible even to consider the convening of a conference if 
agitation in open and a\ o\ved defiance of law is meanwhile to be 
continyied, I'nfortima tcly, I look in vain in your address for any 
indication that these activitic.s will cease. I fully unrlerstanJ 
that none of you is in a po.-^ition to give an assurance to thi.s 
effect, for none of you have been authorised to make it. I hojje 
that I shall not he mi.sinterpreted. T am not suggesting any 
reproacdi to anyone concerned. All L mean is that whatever 
liopes may have been entertained have not Ijcen realised, and 
tlist therefore when we are meeting to-day- -nccess u’iiy rather 
hiuTiedly in view of circumstances—the assurance for whicli I 
confess I had been looliing as a necessary part of this disemssion 
is not forthcoming. I quite appreciate that there inaj^ have 
been difficulties in the brief time allowed and also in the great 
distances separating u.s. I do not know from the address pre¬ 
sented to me what view is taken by the leaders who are respons¬ 
ible for non-co-operation activities in the sense that 1 find no 
assurance from them that thc.se activities will cease if a con¬ 
ference were to be convened. !am asked, without such an assur¬ 
ance, to withdraw Government measures called into operation 
by Government under an existing law for the protection of law- 
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abiding citizens and to release all those arrested for defying this 
law. I camiijt believe that tlu.s was the inttntion of the deputa¬ 
tion when originally suggested, for it would mean that through¬ 
out the country intiniidation and unlawful oppression and 
other uiilawi'ul acts should be allowed to continue whilst 
(iovernnient action to maintain order and protect the law- 
abiding citiz(m v^ould be largely paralysed. I need scarcely 
tell you that no responsible (government could even contemplate 
the acceptane.e of such a state of public affairs; neither can I 
really believe that you ever intended it, for it would suggest that 
Government shoidd abandon one of its jirimar}' functions. 

I have no doubt that most of jmu come under the same 
impression as myself when I intimated in reply to a request from 
Pandit Malaviya that 1 would willingly receive this deputation. 

It is very nec(!8sary that I should malco plain that all discussion 
between my.uilf and Pandit Malaviya, preliminary to this 
deputation, proceeded upon the ba.sis of a genuine attempt—■ 
i believe a disinterested and honourable attempt —to solve 
tlie probhums if unrest by means of discus.sion and consideration 
i t a conferenee, and that meanwhile there should be a cessation 
of aelivities on both .sides - of unlawful operations on the part of 
the non-co-oy)erutioni.sts and of Government prosecutions and 
impiisonnients. I wi.sh it had been j)ossilde to consider the 
convening of a conference in the .same atmosphere as character¬ 
ised the discussions between Pandit Malaviya and myself. I 
would wish nothing better and nothing more conducive to 
beneficia' results ajid more in aiecordance with patriotism. 
Let me add - speaking not only for myself but also for all the 
members of ray Executive Council, whom I have naturally 
consulted upon the situation that h.is arisen—nothing is further 
from our wishes than the arrests and imjuisonments of citizens 
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—mori3 paj’tioulurly citizens of reputation, or sons of men of 
high honour and reputation in the country, whose emotions 
have led them into conflict with the law. I do not hesitate to 
say that I hate tliis malciug of numerous arrests and prosecu¬ 
tions. Hut nevertheless, .so long as there is open defiance of law, 
fjovernments have no other course. There may be discussions 
about measures. I can quite conceive that men in high 
positions and understanding of public allairs may wish to make 
representations to a Government upon a particular measure, 
or that in the legislatures stejes may be talren for the purpose 
of calling attention to it. I understand that the wisdom and 
judgment of Governments, or of a 2 >articnlar Government, 
may be brouglit under consideration. All that is possible. 
What I cannot understand and cannot conceive is that the 
Ind an—I am not .speaking of jiarties ; I am not speaking of 
Cl ce Is or of racc.s, but that the Indian is oiiposed to the 2 >roper 
maintenance of law and to the pre.servation of order. 

I won’t recapitulate the conditioa.s that led throughout the 
various provinces of India to the action taken by Governments. 
Indeed, here in Calcutta, the facts are too well known to require 
repetit'.on, particularly after the pronouncement of Ilis E.x.cel- 
lency the Governor in his address to the Legislative Council 
on lilonday last. May I observe now that I am not suggesting 
that there can be no exce.sses by those entrusted with authority ; 
some may have occurred. It is very rarely that in such a con¬ 
dition of affairs as e.visted here .some exceis may not happen. 
All that can be said has already been .said by His Excellency the 
Governor. It is that every precaution will be taken to prevent 
recurrence and that every attempt wall be made to ensure 
proper enquiry and that proper steps are taken in the result. 
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I wish with all iny heart that it had been possible to deal with 
these problems in a large and generous spirit worthy of such 
an occasion in the history of India. Had there been indications 
to this effeci, before me to-day in the representation.? which 
yon have made in your addre.ss on the part of the leaders 
of non-co o^'eration; had the offer been made to di.scontinuo 
open bread es of law for the purpose of providing a calmer 
atmosphere for discu.ssion of remedies .suggested, my Govern¬ 
ment would never liave. been backward in response. AVo 
woidd have bee.n prepared to (uDnsider the new ,?;mation in 
the same large and gencious .spirit and I would have conferred 
with the local Goveinments for this ])urpo.se. I .should have 
wished ■ and I know that I speak not only my own thoughts 
but those ef Pandit Malaviya in this ie,sj)eet" that if such 
conditions liad supervened, no advantage or triumph should 
be claimed on either side and no reproadi should b:i mad.’ by 
the one to tlie other of having been forced to yield or of not 
having the courage to proceed with ils campaign. I should 
have wished to .see a new spirit introduced. In this respect 
I do not stand alone in addressing you. I believe that it you 
were to give, expression to your views you would all agree with 
me that a new spirit .should he created for the purpose of 
considering a conference in different ciiciimstanees and wi:h 
liigher hopc.s. I deeply regret that these are not the present 
conditions, and the discussion which I thought was to have 
proceeded on the high level of a patriotic ilesire, by temporarv 
mutual concession and forbearance to the finding of a solution 
of India’s j.resent problems, has taken the, form in its iire-sont 
aspect of a recjuest to the Gov-ernment to abandon its action 
without any guarantee that the action which has led or, as we 
believe, forced the Government to take such action, wmuld also 
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cease. Therefore it is that to a request conveyed to me even by 
so influential and authoritative a deputation as yourselves to 
call a conference coupled as it is with the two conditions of revo¬ 
cation of the law and release of all the prisoners, the answer 
I must make is that 1 cannot comply with the request. Those 
are the conditions presented to me. Hero, a<fain, I speak not 
only iny own views but those of those associated with mu in the 
Government of Irulia, who unanimously have arrived at the 
same conclusion in conference with me. Hut I should be sorry 
indeed if any observations I have made could be construed 
into a refusal for all time to consider the convening of a confer¬ 
ence. Certainly I have not intended by the language I have 
used to convey that meaning to you. I have too groat a 
regard for the value of discussion and for the consideration of 
suggestions and recommendations tliat may be made. 1 am not 
one of those who think that all wisdom is to be found in tliose 
who happen to be in positions of authority. I have had too 
great an experience of life not to appreciate that advantage 
maybe derived from discussion and consultation with others 
who see from different angles and who may have views to put 
forward which had not occurred to us. But 1 can only act at 
the moment, in view of the present existing eircnmstances ; 
and as they stand, for the reasons that I liave given you I mu.st 
express my great regret that the essentia] conditions for peace 
are not forthcoming. 

Before I part from you I cannot refrain from making some 
brief observations on the statements in your address. I do not 
propose to go through them ; but you refer to the action that the 
Government has taken in relation to the Punjab and Kliilafat 
wrongs, I acknowledge your expressions with regard to them. 
You state that the Government has not yet done all that it is 
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thought should have been done. That oE course is a legitimate 
view and one with which I do not quarrel. Eut may 1 aslc you 
momentarily to pause and thinh, with regard to these matters, 
arc these realh' the causes of thejiresent conditions of ailairs * 
I'lver since I have been here and frequently, as a result of 
consultation v itb those of great influence who do not represent 
(.fovernment, I have taken steps to meet the views presented to 
2 Tie in respect of the ruiijab wrongs. That we have not beetl 
able to go to the full length T readily admit. 1 am perfectly 
eware of the desire on the part of tnany that more should be 
done not only -roni my reading but from interviews when recoin- 
Biendations have been very forcibly presented to me. I have 
not accepted them because I htive thought that I could not 
conscientiously give effect to them. 

With regard to the Khihifat, what action is it suggested tha 
Oovernnumt of India should take ? We have done everything 
possible ; I am not speaking only of my Government; I refer 
idso to that of my predece.ssor- -Lord Chelmsford. You are all 
well aware that lie also made the stronge-st representations to 
His Majesty’.^ Government at home, 'j'liere are some present 
- particularly I see one who was at the deputation tJiat went 
home to the I’riine Minister, AVhat is the fault alleged against 
the Government of India in this respect ; wdiere do we fail ? 

I won’t pur-sne the subject but I make these observations for 
your consideration. 

One further word upon the Eeforras. Lei us sec Low we 
stand, because as I understand it I he view presented is that in 
the main it is the desire for Swaraj, eompiete Swaraj, t'.e., full 
self-government, should be given as speedily as possible. The 
history is so well known to you that I only recall to yo'i the 
M2CPSV 
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ane fact- that the legislatures have only begun to function this 
Very year, and the demand is for a more extended or for 
complete Swaraj. Let us examine the facts. Not only have 
the Reforms been granted, but they are actually in operation. 

It cannot yet be said that they have been completely tc.sted; and 
although 1 can sympathise with the views of those who desire 
that in the future, as soon as it can be properly and safely 
done, there should be extension, surety there i.s not sufficient 
reason in this respect for an acute cri.sia, as is suggested in j'our 
address. But I won't analyse further. 

I would ask you who represent various shades of qrinion to 
consider the present situation, I have already told you of my 
Govornnient's dislike of arresLs and imprisonment. I know that 
you j'-oursclvos have strong feelings upon the subject. You toll 
me in the address that we arc proceeding to an acute crisis. 

It may be that we may have a more disturbed condition of 
affairs than at present. If the kw is defied, whatever the 
reason, all the incidents that uiifortunatelv accnmtiivnv 
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the vast majon’t)’ of the population in fntlia arc lo 3 ’aI to the 
Crown whatever their views may he about other political 
controversies, Tlis Royal TIighness the Prince of Wales will 
arrive in Calcutta within the next three davs. He has nothins 
to do with th( political controversies that are agitating us at the 
nroinent. Yet every attempt is being made to prevent the 
success of his visit. I shall not cliscus.s or characterise those 
attemiits. Eut I must utter the warning that every man who 
lends himself to an affront to the Prince of Wales is doinu 
incalculable injury to India and luTfortunes in the future. Wo 
hold His Roval Highness in deep affection and admiration. 
Apart altogether from the personal aspect, an affront to the 
IIe,ir-Ap))arent when he comes to India to make acquaintance 
with India if an affront to the P>ritish people, for the Crown 
with us is beloved by the people; and when I remind you that 
it is from those Rritish people that any amendment must come 
to alter the constitutional .system of India, I trust I shall have 
shown how necessary it is to cultivate good relations between the 
Hritish Parliament and our legi.slatureLS here, between the 
British and tlie. Indian peoples. 

],et me leave you with this last ap])eal—that we TUay together, 
each in his own way, continue, notwithstanding apparent dis¬ 
couragement to try to maintain the high level for the good of 
India. If we do, there will not only not be any insuperable 
obstacle, but I believe it would be jwssiblc to arrive at conditions 
of peace and tranquillity. Notwith-standiiig that we have not 
been able to .irrive to-day at the result you wished, I trust tliat 
we shall ha'm established relations or continued them be¬ 
cause they a'ready exist in many cases —whereby we may still 
work together with a belief in each other, notwithstanding that 
we may differ in opinion, for the welfare of India and India's 
people. 
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OPENING OETHK ANNUALEIXTTfBTTION OFTHB INDIAN SOCIETY 
OF ORIENTAL AUT, CALCUTTA. 

Til's Excellency the. Viceroy onioned the 19th Anniml Exhibition of the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art on the afternoon of the 2l3t December. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in optiiiri'' the Exhibition, said : — 

Your ExceUenC-t/, Ladies and Geiitlcynen ^—I arn gltnl to have 
this opportunity of making this brief ennroaohment on tlie 
d'lmnin of Art from tliO preoccupations vvliich at present are 
mine—and I lliirik I am not saying too much when I also say 
Your Exeellency’s. T arn glad that I have had the opportunity 
tu come here and open this E.xhthition in this informal way, 

I know perfcetly well the interest that Your Exeelloncy has 
taken throughout in this modern school of Indian painting 
and 1 am looking forward to see (he Exhibition myself to day, 

I feel now that T am here and I look round, tint tny mind is 
replete with visions of colour, beauty, form, atmosphere, light 
and shade and all that makes Art for the reproduction by the 
trained mind tlirough the. gifted eye of these beauties of nature 
which are so difficult to translate by the medium of the brush. 

I find myself also espeirially jileased when I reraemher that 
there is one famous among yon—Abanindra Nath Tagore—■ 
who has a special association with me inasmuch as together 
we received Honorary Degrees the other day. When. His 
Excellencv the Governor as befitting his rank as Chancellor of 
the University had his Honorary Degree conferred upon him, 
he proceeded to confer an Honorarv Degroo on me and then on 
the distinfrnislu'd memtier of your Association. T am myself 
specially pleased to find that the University recognises Art and 
especially modern Art which is growing up here iu India. You 
have your past associations with Art wliicli ought to be a very 
great inducement for the future. To cultivate Art now-a-days 
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is to renicmbor all that liappenwl in the past ■ ivliotlier in- 
Hiipnccd 01 ' not by the modern develnpincni in Europe I am 
"’■ill unaware of. T ■\vili ])ofi,sibly be able to follow some of the 
jion expert o’hriioii when I travel round and see the pictures. 
It is an indncL'ment' and I trust that in time modern 4rt in India 
wiil be one of the efforts of India maiiifestinE; itself through its 
own medium, by its own represeiitaiion of beauties which are 
to be found in every corner and in e.vorv jilace in India. I now 
there foru 'lave much pleu.sure in declaring thi.s E.xhibition 
open. 


ADDRESil l)F \VEbC'0.>rE FP.O.M THRMOn.tMAtAD.tb'COMMUNITY 
OF BlCN(t.4L. 

In reply tc an A'idress of Welcome from the Muslims of Bengal 
at Ciilcuita, His Excellency the Viceioy said 

Mr. Pren'ih.ot and Omllemn,—! thank you very heartily 
for your cord al n elconie to I fer Excellency and to my.‘’elf on the 
occa.sion of our visit to the City of t.'ulcutta, ninl 1 appreciate it 
the more a.s coming from so representative a body as the Muham¬ 
madans of Bengal. 

You tak(- the opportunity, and ver\^ legitimately, of 
representing to me again in temperate, but none the less forceful, 
language the views which the Muhammadans not only of 
Bengal but tli roughout India hold on the .subject of the Turldsh 
i|ue.stlon. I gather from the address which 1 have just heard 
that you ideitify yourselves completely with the rest of the 
Midiaiuinadan [lojuihition botli in India and elsewhere in the 
views taken oy your community regarding the Treatv of 
Sevres. I as.-me you that it is not necessary, although it is 
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<]uite natural, tliat you should tell me that the feeling is as acute 
now as it has been since the Treaty was signexl. I quite under¬ 
stand it. Indeed, if I hadn’t been aware of it from other 
sources, the deputations that have waited upon me, the repre¬ 
sentations that have been made to my Government, and my 
constant reading of the views presented on behalf of the 
Muhammadans of India would leave me in no doubt. We have 
also, let me add, left Ilia Maje,sty'.s Government in no doubt as 
to what those views are. 

You discuss in some detail the i)oiiits hut you do not elabo- 
irate them and rightly beeau.se they have been so forcibly 
presented already on other occaBions and because we are well 
aware of them and you know the answers made. 1 want how¬ 
ever to as.sure you that 1 fully appreciate your expressions of 
gratitude for the efforts which the Government of India has 
already made on behalf of the Muhanmiadans of India, and they 
act as a definite encouragement to me and to my Government. 
We realise that notwithstanding that your feelings are just as 
tense a.s they ever have been on the subject, you really believe 
that the Government of India, both in the time of my pre¬ 
decessor Jjord Chelmsford and in my own, have done and are 
doing all that is possible to rc'pre.sent your view.s. I am glad to 
notice that you appreciate that, because, in truth, having 
studied the situation very carefully from the moment that I 
became Viceroy, I h.ave been fully aware of the intense feelings 
stirred among you by t he 'IVeaty wliich you believe wore an 
injury to and an inju,Btice to the Muhammadan cause and to your 
religion. 

I need not as,sure you that for myself I have the deepe.st 
sympath)’ for the religious convictions of Muhammadans and 
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that I quite ipprcciate the feelings aroused in them not the less 
keen because in numbers they constitute a minority. I fully 
appreciate wliat it means to be in a minority in representation.^ 
made on behalf of religion ; and jou may rely on niy continued 
whole-hearted siqjjmrt of the views yon present to His Majesty’s 
(loveranient ; I shall pursue the policy of my predecessor and of 
my own (jovernment in seeking by every means in our power to 
impress Upon the (lov'ernment at home how strong, how deep is 
Muhammadan heeling here, and I shall press upon His Majesty’s 
OovernTnent the arguments used by you and give them the 
support which for my part I can conscientiously, legitimately, 
and sympatUetieally give. 

You ma;,' naturally say ju)u have had this support in the 
past and you have it now. May I pareutlietically observe 
ni this connection, if I may be j)ermitted to re))eat a considera¬ 
tion that I put yesterday :• -I nuderstaml the agitation of 
the Muhanunadaii to continue his re])resentation.s to my 
(.lovernment to bring them to hear upon the Ciovcumuient at 
home ; hut J do not yet know in wliat ri!.«pect it is said that the 
t-lovernmeii: of India ha.s failed to represent the views of the 
Muhammadans in India. You may say, and I think rightly 
and legitiniatelv Nothing results ; unless we get results wo 
do not feel that onr rej)rcscutation3 are having effect. If I 
ma}'- trv to put together the opinions of Muhammadans -whom 
I have met n India and cxpr('ss t hem in a sentence, I would say 
that the Mc.hammadans feel that they have the .sympathy and 
the support of the Cloveinmeut of India, but they do not feel 
tliat this is bringing about the results they desire in the. modifica¬ 
tion of the Treaty. Let me ask you not too lightly to come to 
that conclusion. I am not going to recapitulate the events 
that have h.ajqKUied—the deputation in which Ills Highness the 
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Aga Khan took part; the deputations again which took place 
before or since, and the one which in March of this year saw the 
rriine Minister when the Prime Minister made the statement 
which, whatever else may result, ought to give satisfaction with 
regard to the freeing of Constantinojde from the control of the 
Allies. I am not going to refer to them in detail because you are 
familiar with those representations. They have appeared in 
the Press and also in the published telegrams from Mr. Montagti 
to Dr. Ansari. I do desire to impress upon you that repre¬ 
sentations made by the Government of India are haviim, 
I hope and believe, more effect than perhaps you are aware. I 
cannot discuss the situation with you publicly because in these 
international matters it is not })ossib]e; it is an international 
situation of delicacy and complexity into which I cannot 
enter for reasons which you will understand. Put one ray of 
hope I can give you, and that i.s- that I have heard from the 
Secretary of State within the hast few days that the ?nanv 
representations which I and my Government have made have 
had, and are having, a good effect, and that he has reason 
to hope that they will prove successful in bringing about 
a satisfactory settlement with Turkey at an eaify date. He 
assures me (though T am sure that you needed no such assurance) 
that he hirnself lias been and is sparing no effort and losing no 
opportunity to bring this about. Well, gentlemen, that is the 
situation and I can only trust that peace may come soon. I 
noticed quite recently in a publication that there will be discus¬ 
sion—1 think the jmblica tion said at Paris and in January next 
—at which the British Government proposes to bring forward 
this question and in this way hopes to achieve a settlement. 
Therefore I would ask you, whilst thanking you for your good 
wishes and appreciating very fully wdiat you have said about the 
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Government of India’s efforts as well as my own for the 
Muhammadans of India, to bear in mind that although the re- 
suits are not immediately visible because at the-present moment 
we have not yet arrived at peace or oven public conference, 
nevertheless the views of the Muhammaidans of India are 
having more effect than you realise. When I say that, I hope I 
shall not be misunderstood. Above all, I am particularly 
anxious that there shoidd nev<‘r be any misconstruction of any 
observation,s I may make. I do not mean to lead you to the 
conclusion that you will .succeed in obiuijiing all }’ou are 
putting forward. I wish you could, and I would certainly hoi}) 
all in my power. What I do iiieau is that I believe that 
the conclusion will be very different frojn that of 1020, and 
that you will lind, even if you do not ohtnin all you ask, that 
you will have gained very sub.staiitiidly and you will liave no 
reason to regret the steps taken to impress iJiroiigli the Govern¬ 
ment of Ind)a upon His Ma,je.stv’.s Government how deep 
and tense the feelings of Muhaiumadaiis are. 

In conclusion will you let me say <o 3 'ou that from the first 
moment of my association with Indi.r I have always had not only 
great .synipatby but al-so the greate.st wish to bring about a 
settlement which would really satisfy the Muhammadans of 
India. Nothing could give me greater pleasure. My last word 
to you is that [ trust that nothing tliat you may hear, or that 
you may see in ju'int, will lead \u)u to aceejit the view^ that the 
British Government is hostile to I.shim or tlio Lslamie religion. 
Believe me, nothing i.s further from tlie truth—apart altogether 
from Britain’s iriendship for Mo.slems - if there is one .standing 
principle of British Government and of the association of 
nations making for the rule of Britain throughout the world, 
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it is and has always boon that religion should bo treated apart 
from politics, that due regard should be had invariably to the 
many religions which find their place within the British 
Emjiire. 


STATK BANQUET AT BTKANER. 

Tlieir Exrelleneips the Viceroy and the f’oiintess of Reailing, accom¬ 
panied by tlieir personal staff, paid a brief visit to Bikaner, leaving 
Bellii on the 27ih December 1821, and returning on the iird January 
1922. Tlie following is His Excellency the Viceroy's speech at tfie State 
Banquet given by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner on the 2nd 
January 1922 

Your Highnesses, ImHss and Gentlemen ,thank your 
Highness very warmly for the W’clcome you have given to Her 
Excellency and to me, and for the efforts you have made to 
make our stay as agreeable as po&sible. You have treasured 
the opportunities of giving this welcome to other Viceroys. 
The welcome to us on this occasion i,s worthy of a Prince of India. 
It is princely in generous hospitality, but even more attractive 
is the princely character of gracious courtesy and consideration 
which leads you to think day by day and almost hour by hour 
of the pleasures that you may be able to offer, not only to 
Her Excellency and to me, but to the re.st of your guc.sts. 
Hospitality and the dispensing of it are perhaps greater te.sta 
than are generally recognised. Hospitality does not merely 
consist, as yon so well recognise, in entertainment on a sump¬ 
tuous scale, true hospitality consists—as is so well understood 
here in the East- in that sensitiveness of response to the 
thoughts passing throug'i the minds of your honoured guests, 
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which leads you to give effect by the swiftest and most 
successful means to their wishes. 

I realise that this hospitality is to ine as Viceroy— His 
Majesty’s representative—and that you, the Ruler of this State, 
find pleasure, may I say a privilege to entertain the King’s 
representative. If only on that ground 1 should be glad to have 
been your guest; but there is also a j)ersonal note reflected in 
your observations which found a full and echoing response in 
my mind; not only are you entertaining me as Viceroy, but 
also as a former colleague in the Imperial War Cabinet, when 
I rejoiced to note that India and India’s States were represented 
in that important assembly. When again we met through¬ 
out the anxious period of the Peace Conference we lived in the 
same establishment and were, in the habit of frequent converse 
and intercourse. I then learned to value not only the sagacity 
but the broad outlook and the wise judgment of His Highne.ss. 
There were sown the seeds of a riper friendship which found its 
responsi! in one of the first messages sent to me from India 
when 1 was appointed Viceroy; it came from His Higlness 
full of thoughtful wishes for suesjess and of realisations of rcB- 
ponsibilities It has been my good fortune again to meet I is 
Highness as Chancellor at the Chamber of Princes where I had 
the duty and, let me say also, the privilege to preside. I saw 
him re-electi d as Chancellor, notwitlistanding his prot( stations 
on the ground of his other occujrations ; and now I find m}scif 
here in this great sandy plain where, without being quite able 
to picture how it Is done, T have been transported from one 
palace here to another at Gujner where it seemed to me that 
1 was in the land of imagination, of the, fairies of whom I read 
and heard in my youth. The enchanted palace was there, and 
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all that a human being could do to make not only our stay, 
but that of all assembled there, as happy, as pleasant, as 
enjoyable as it could be was achieved by Ilis Highness. And 
if that had not alread)'- sufficed to enhance our friendship, there 
fell from you to-night words of apjtreeiation of the lady who has 
honoured me with h(.T conipany during so many years. I think 
Your Highness must be gifted with an extra sturse : you must 
know, and have divined its significance from your own exjteri- 
ence, what the assistance of Her Excellency has meant to me in 
any service 1 have been asked to perform. I thank you and 
shall say no more tlian that you have put into words that 
which ge.uorally lies buried very deep in the male heart. 

His Highness ha.s referred to the work in front of the Princes 
of India. He. has mentioned also some sinister aspersions and 
evil motives attributed to them. If 1 have heard of tliem tlii.y 
have left no impression. I have not the faintest doubt. indeed, 
who that has studied recent events would have doubt of the 
loyalty and devoliou of the Princes of India to the King- 
Emjreror ? That there are difficult times ahead is perhaps 
not qiiestionahlo, but 1 .am not minded to-night to discus.s 
general ])olitieal eonditioiis of India. His Highness has referred 
to them very briclly in the general survey of t.ho present t ime. 
Certainly I do not minimize them, neither am 1 in' lined to 
exaggerate (hem. Juke JTis Highness 1 have a very firm belief 
in human nature, and 1 noted His Highness’ observations on 
the robust common-sense of the Indian people. Although 
We ditlcr in many cJiaractcrisdcs in East and West, yet funda¬ 
mentally we are the same ; w'c live very largely the same livea 
and are swayed by rea.sou and by generous sentiments. Unfor¬ 
tunately reason is sometimes swayed by passion. I have 
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observed that here passion is too often generated by a mistaken 
—at times a misrepresented—view of the intentions of the 
Government of India. I have spoken so recently on this subject 
that ,r sha 11 not repeat myself to-night. I shall only say that 
it is a inif f ako to imagine that a desire to meet the legitimate 
wislies of those who believe they have grievances is weakness. 
It is possible to be linn and yet conciliatory. I shall leave 
this subjec'., tempting as it is, iiiteresi ing a.s it must be, with the 
observatioi;. that the de.siro of niy Government, as His High¬ 
ness so trill r recognised, is to do that vvhicli is best and wisest in 
the interests of India and the interests of the Empire. 

I shall not d\vell to-night upon the part the Princes will 
bo called upon to jilay in the future of India. We have had 
0 [)port!mitic's of discussing some of those questions in tlio 
Chamber of I’riuccs. I am glad to hear that His Highness 
and his bro her J’rinces have ajitm'ei'iied such efforts as 
I was able to make: H's Highness rightly adjudged that I shall 
always be jileased to diseu;;.-!, to consider and to consult with 
tlie Primes of India uiion the affairs that so vitally interest 
them. 

Slanding 1 ere in this hall, in this fort, in this State, with 
tills Prince, I mi si make some observations before leaving you. 
Since I first ser. to<;t in this State I have e.xamined, I have con¬ 
sidered and ha -’o admired. It must bo a wonderful experience 
to reign as the 1 wenty-first ruler of the State, and as the twelfth 
IMalniraja. Th 'i quality of the eclectic is well marked in Your 
Higliness ; you have disphiyeil it in extracting from the West 
tlie special knoivledge of the West and applying it wisely and 
judiciously to the sjiecial environments of the East. In itself 
this is a notable accomplisbmcnt. At this moment I think of 
His Highness as I saw him to-day—as I see him now—at the 
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head of his forces at the review on his own parade, in his own 
country, on his own soil. I see liiin riding at the head a proud 
figure, and yet with ttie consciousness of responsibility, a fine 
figure, a resplendent fig ire. I thought to-day as I saw him 
approach, here is a presentation in the twentieth century of 
Eajput chivalry. Rapidly my thoughts travelled from the gor¬ 
geous and beautiful uniform and from the honours resplendent 
upon his breast, which have been showered upon His High¬ 
ness, to him as ruler and administrator. Look at his achieve¬ 
ment in administration. I have had the advantage of reading 
and studying the records of this State. I recall Your Highness’ 
advent to the gaddi when seven years old with a Council of 
Regency until your majority, and then I see Your Highness 
striving forward swiftly till, after a little over twenty years of 
administration, you have the proud satisfaction of observing 
that the revenues of your State have increased from 20 lakhs, as 
they were when you first administered them, to over 80 lakhs 
as they are at the present day. And' here this very gratifying 
subject must be left for to-night. 

It must indeed be gratifying to a father’s heart to see his 
son learning, whilst his father is still young, to shoulder the 
burdens and bear the responsibilities of State administration. 
It would be difficult to select for a father a pleasure which could 
equal that. If I may congratulate His Highness on having the 
assistance of his son, while still so young, and when many of his 
age might be devoting themselves to lighter pursuits, may 
I be allowed also to congratulate his son upon possessing so 
young, so picturesque and so attractive a father. 

Let me add that it is my firm conviction that whatever 
might happen, whatever might befall in the future, Bikaner will 
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be true to its traditions and will be stauncb and faitbfnl to the 
Crown. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I shall a.sk you to drink the 
health of our host, His JIighness tlic Maharaja. He has revelled 
in gathering his friends together and in giving them all the 
pl(;asure in l;is power to bestow. I invite all here a.s.sembled 
to join in wi.shing health, happine.s.s and all prosperity to His 
Highness llu Maharaja of Bikaner. 


UNVKlLIXfi Otf THU L.\[)Y HARDl.VOE STATUE AT DELHI. 

Tliptr E\t( llenciea tlie Vircroy and flic ('nniitcss of Eeadiiig visited 
flic Lady Ilftrdic.gc McdicaH'oUcgc on llicnftemnoaoftlie Litli Febniury 
and Her Exccll .'iioy unveiled tlie statue of Lady Ilunlinge. His E.vcel- 
leiiey the Vicoioy made the fotlowins speech:— 

Her Excelleney and I find special interest in visiting this 
unique institution, and in taking part in the ceremony tu-elay. 
Its avowed iJur{;ose is the unveiling of the statue of Ltidy 
llardinge, wlose name will for ever he a.^socinted with thi.s Col¬ 
lege- the niofd permanent of the records left by Lady Hardinge 
of her profound and sympathetic interest in the women of India. 
The statue is the generous gift of His Exalted Higliness tlie 
Nizam of Hyderabad, wlio lias added to this benefaction by the 
donations he lias made for the efstablishment of the College, His 
Exalted Highness has given within the last few days practical 
demonstration by a furtlier handsome donation of his spe¬ 
cial interest in tlii.s College. Those who had the privilege of 
acquaintance with Lady Hardinge will appreciate the remarks 
made about the excellent workmanship of the statue. It .stands 
appropriately here as a mark of the admiration of those who 
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know tlie devoted enthusiasm with which the late Lady ITardinge 
entered upon the task of founding the College which bears her 
name. It is very fitting that the statue should be placed in 
the College precincts to commemorate not only her sympathy 
for the women of India, but also the (uiergy with which she 
pressed forward a scheme, that none can regard save with pro¬ 
found appreciation. 

This College has unique aspe.cts ; it is devoted to the medical 
education of the women of India, and draws women from nil 
parts of India not e.xc’uding Ihe distant Presidency of .Madras 
and also from the States of the Killing Princes and Cliiefs of 
India, and thus it is deserving and should receive the most 
generous support. 

General Sir William Edwards has told us that not only is 
a capital sum of five lakhs required but, as I understand, it is 
also necessary to raise the income of the College by one and 
a half lakhs per annum. As regards annual income, the Covern- 
nieiit of India already contribute two laldrs a year for the 
maintenance of the College. Its teaching i,s ol benefit tlirour/h- 
out India ; and both the Pi’ovinccs and the Indian States benefit 
BO largely from it that it would not be inappropriate if its further 
developments were financed from Provincial funds and such 
contributions as tlu; Durbars, with their usual gonerositv, an; 
willing to provide. Some Durbars already make an annual 
grant for which the College is grateful. I carncslly tru.st that 
the appeal wliiidi the Governing Kody of the College ]ia,s is.sued 
in this direction may be suceesslul, and that tlie cotujjaratively 
modest sum still required for mainteiiaiice may be found. 

I have describeil this institution as unique. I like to think 
of it as a foretaste of what may bo achieved in India in the way 
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ol the emancipation of women and the enhancement of their 
comfort and their status. After al! one-half of the vast popula' 
tion of India belong to a sex which, no less than man, requires 
medical assistance. The customs of tlie country in certain 
areas demnnd that such assi.stance should be afforded hy women. 
Yet the number of Indian women pos.sesaing medical degrees is 
altogether insignificant. It should he one of our principal 
alms, not merely in medical, but also in other forms of education 
to give, all the assistance that we can give to a half of the popu¬ 
lation which, I cannot help feeling, may perhaps in our discus¬ 
sions and in our schemes be sometimes overlooked. In 1923 
this College will begin to turn out graduates in medicine, who 
will be available for alleviating the sufferings of their sisters 
throughout the country. Even so, their number will be incom¬ 
mensurate. But it is a good beginning and one which cannot 
fail to rouse the imagination with regard to pos.sihle achieve¬ 
ments in the future. No nation can afford to rest content with 
a one-sided development, which ieave.s out of consideratiou, 
not only a whole se.v but also the well-being of the children who 
are the hope of the future 

“ The w oman’s cause is man’s, they rise or .sink 

Together, dwarf’d or godlike, bond or free.” 

I well know that there are parts of India where the purdah 
system is unknown, and where education and free social inter¬ 
course are, and always have been elements in the life of women. 
But I am speaking of the country a t large assuredly not hy way 
of criticism, for these ancient customs have their foundation in 
history and are deserving of respect but wuth, reference to the 
hopes we entertain regarding the natiojial welfare and therein 
this essential matter of the health of women and young children. 
hi20PSV. 
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Her Excellency takes tlie greatest interest not. only in this 
College but in all those activities which make hn the welfare of 
+he women and children in India. She has recently issued an 
appeal for various purposes connected with this object, and 
this College in its capital rciquirements figures largely among 
those purposes. She has felt it a proud privilege to unveil this 
statue to-day, and you may rest a.ssured that this testimony of 
her sympathetic intere.st in these matters will not (md with this 
ceremony or even with the appeal she is making and as 1 know 
her, will carry to its successful conclusion, ft is lun- ardent 
desire and her firm intentitrn that slur, like hei‘ predecessors, may 
contribute to the bappint'ss of the women in India. Tliere can 
be no contentment and hapjjiness for the men in India unless 
the women and children are made happy and (;ontentcd, and 
the opportunities afforded by this College all tend to make for 
health and happine8,s. I know it is Her Excellency’s firm 
conviction that she cannot better manifest her love for India 
than in devoting herself to helping the women and children of 
India. Among Tier Excellency’s predecessors, wlio laboured 
for this purpose, there is none whose name will be more dearly 
cherished than that borne by this College. 


T7NVEILING OF THE ALL-INDIA KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH 
MEMORIAL AT DELHI. 

Hfs Royal Highness the Prince of Wales unveiled the All-India King 
Edward the Seventh Memorial at Delhi on the 16th February. His 
Excellency the Viceroy in inviting His Royal Highness to perform the 
ceremony said 

May it please Y our Royal Highness— In inviting Your Royal 
Highness to perform the ceremony of unveiling the statue 
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erected a.s the All-India Memorial to your illustrious and well- 
beloved grandfather, the King-Einperor Edward Vll, I feel 
assured t.hat the occasion will not only make a profound 
personal appeal to Your Royal Highness, but will also strike 
a responsive chord in the hearts of millions of your revered 
father’s loyal Indian subjects. This Memorial is the outcome 
of an appeal made by the late Kail of Miuto, Viceroy of India 
at the time, soon after the lamented death of Ilis Imperial 
Majesty, in response to a great popular movement for the 
perpetuation in a permanent and concrete form of his all too 
short but illustrious reign over his Indian Empire. 

The fund aimed at was five lakhs of rupees, and a maximum 
limit of Rs. 5,000 was fixed for subscriptions in order that the 
field might be as wide as possible, in a very short time the 
total sum WHS sub.scribcd representing the offeiings of nearly 
eighty tlKHisand persons of all sections of the community from 
all parts of the vast oontiuent of India. 

The commanding site on wdiich the Memorial, a superb 
eque.strian statue executed by Sir Thoma.s Brook, has be<;n 
erected, was oho,sen by Ilis Exoellcnny Bold Ilardinge. Out 
of the fund, an adequate inve.stment has been set apart for the 
maintenance of the memorial gaixlen which has been laid out 
round the statue. 

It is now ten jnsans since, on the 8th December 1911, His 
Imperial Alajesty King George V’ placed in positicn the memo¬ 
rial tablet on the pede.stal, Work on tlie statue was jirogres.sing 
favourabl}’, when the outbreak of the great war caused a ces¬ 
sation of such activities. The delay in the c.xccution of the 
project has now reached a happy a .d au.spicious ending by 
affording to Your Royal lliglme.ss the opportunity i f perfcim- 
ing the filial duty of unveiling tlie Memorial. 
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Four days after the foundation-stone of this monument was 
laid, the seat of the Government of India was, by His Imperial 
Majesty’s Royal command, transferred to the ancient Capital 
of Delhi. It is thus in the Capital of India that the All-Jndia 
Memorial to our late beloved Sovereign has been most fittingly 
erected. Here the statue will stand as a memorial to all time of 
a most noble King who, in the words iruscribed on the pedestal, 
was the father of his peojde, whose voice stood for wisdom in 
the councils of tlie world, who.se reign was a blessing to his 
well-beloved India, an examjde to the great and an encourage¬ 
ment to the humble, and whose name shall be handed down 
from father to son through all ages as a merciful and benevolent 
ruler, and a mighty and just Emperor who loved his people 
and sought their peace and happiness. 

On behalf of the Committee of the All-India Memorial 
1 have now the honour of asking Your Royal Highness to unveil 
this statue, and to entrust it to the safe keeping of future gene¬ 
rations of the loyal Indian subjects of Your Royal and Imperial 
Hou.se, 


STATE iJANQCET AT DELtfT. 

In i>ro])osiiig the health of His Itoyal Highness the Prince of Wales at 
the State Dinner at Deihi on the 1,0th Februaiy, His Excellency the 
Viceroy said:— 

It is my privilege now to propose the health of His Royal 
Highness the Prince o i' Wales, All here rejoice in this oppor¬ 
tunity to welcome R- yal Highness and to wish him long 
life and happiness. Notonly do we gladly give expression to 
this wish for him as the heir-apparent to the throne, but also 
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because none who is acquainted witli the history of the last few 
years can fail to appreciate how great is the interest of ns all 
who are ci tizens of th(j Enij)ire in the young Prince now with us. 


We know Pfis Koyal Highness as a Prince ever eager to render 
service to the Empire. We know His Royal Highness as 
a soldier. He has won hi.s spurs on the battlefields of Frarce, 
and we daily witness the profound interest he takes in those 
who have served their country and particularly those who 
contributed so notably to the successful (;onclusion of the Great 
War. His Royal HighiLc.ss has already seen many of the great 
fighting races of India—the Mahrattas, the Rajputs and the 
Gurkhas, and he will soon have an o{)portimity of meeting the 
Sikhs, the Pathans and other warriors of the north. 

We know His Royal Highness also as a sportsman. I refer, 
not so much to his prowess in the hunting a7id racing fields, 
the polo ground and elsewhere as to that combination of 
qualities usually associated with the tenn “ sportsman " in its 
wider and higher aspects, and which we of the British Empire 
are acciist omed by instinct and training to regard as a necessary 
equipment of tho.se destined to lead in human affairs. His 
Royal Highness has shown that he possesses the essential 
qualities of the combination, for he has proved himself coura¬ 
geous, chcei-ful and chivalrous. It is thus inevitable that ho 
should make lasting impressions upon the public mind. 


His Royal Highness’ labour-s in his previous tours were 
labours of love, but they impo.scd a heavy tax on hi.s health, 
which necessitated a temporarj'- postponement of his vi.sit to 
India. It was no light responsibility for mo to recommend to 
His Majesty the King-Emperor that His Royal Highness so 
Boon after the recovery from the strain of his travels in the 
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Dominions, be invited to fulfil bis promise to visit the Indian 
Empire during the present year. But having been assured 
that His Eoyal Highness had eonipletely recovered his health, 
I felt 1 could not, in view of the ardent desire of the Princes 
and peoples of India to meet their future Emperor and to show 
their devotion and loyalty to the Crown, advise a further post¬ 
ponement. We rejoice to find after the experience of the past 
three months, and when Ilis Royal Highness has performed the 
greater part of the varied programme of his Indian tour, 
that he has achieved a veritable triumph, mainly due to his 
own personality. In my judgment His Royal Highness has 
never performed a greater service or, may 1 be permitted to 
say, acquitted liimself more nobly. 

He has had an o[)portunity of seeing most of the Provinces 
and the leading States in India. There remain only the Punjab 
and the North-We.st Frontier" Province before he leaves the 
shores of India at Karaohi. This is not the proper occa.sion for 
a review of the events of His Royal Kigliness’ travels up to 
date, but I am convinced that, in spite of certain misguided 
efforts to mar the success of the visit, His Royal Highness has 
strengthened the tics of love and reverence which bind the heart 
of India to the British Crown. 


Wherever the Prince goes within the Empire, whether his 
foot is on the soil of India, the Dominions or his own homeland, 
and wherever he sails on the seas that are the Empire’s setting, 
he will find that the Crown is a sacred possession common to us 
all, a possession of pride and reverence, a possession infinitely 
dear to our hearts. Our convictions to this effect have been 
deepend by the trials of recent years. His Royal Highness 
has inherited great traditions and has kept them bright. Fate 
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lias been kiticl to him anr] to ns in proving liini early. He Lstancls 
out to-clay as a great Imperial asset and tlie most popular of 
his father’s subjeets. 

I give you the health of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. 


Dl'ROAR AT DELHI. 

The following ia Hia Kxcollciiyy Mio Viceroy’s speech at the Durbar 
held at the Fort, Delhi, on the lOlh February ; — 

Your Royal Highness, Your H{ghne.sse$ and Gentlemen .—• 
We are mot here to-day to e.'ttend on behalf of the Government 
of India, the Ruling Princes and the two Imperial Legislatures, 
our loyal greetings to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
on this his first visit to the Imperial Capital of India. On 
myself, as the Representative of His Imperial Majesty the 
King-Emperor, falls the pleasant duty of initiating the proceed¬ 
ings on behalf of the Government of India, and in doing so 
I need not say how fully I appreciate the opportunity of tender¬ 
ing to His Royal Highness our warm and hearty welcome. 

In these historic surroundings where His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught a year ago inaugurated the Chamber of 
Princes, I feel that the ceremony of to-day is a fitting symbol 
of the bond of love and sympathy which binds India to the 
British Crown—not merely the India of the reformed Councils 
but the greater India of the future,—in the Government of 
which the Princes and people of India will bear an ever increas¬ 
ing part. His Royal Highness comes, however, as I have said 
on more than one occasion, not as the representative of any 
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Government or to promote tLe interests of any political party, 
but as the heir to the British Throne, anxious to acquaint 
himself with the thoughts and wishes of India. Ilis Royal 
Highness made this clear in his first speech after landing in 
India when he said to the people of Bombay “ J w^ant you to 
know me and I want to know you”. It is in this spirit that 
we greet His Royal Highness to-day. We feel that during 
the past three months the goal of mutual understanding and 
tru.st has already been rearshed throughout the greater part 
of the Indian Empire. In BoTubay, Calcutta and Madras, the 
great cities identified with the commercial enterprise of the 
earlier British settlers in the East; in Tmeknow and Benares, 
and now in Delhi, the homes of ancient culture and civilisation ; 
in Burma, the latest aspirant for responsible Government; and 
in the great Indian States of Baroda, Rajputana, Central India, 
Hyderabad and Mysore, Ilis Royal Higliness has already, by 
his sincerity of purpose and charming personality, established 
himself in the hearts of tho.se w'ith whom he has been brought 
into contact. He has learnt to know them and they have 
learnt to know him. 

In Delhi, the Capital of so many Kings of old and the seat of 
the modern Governtnent of India, where memory clings proudly 
to the glorious days when Her Majesty Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed Empress of India; where the Coronation of His 
Majesty King Edward was celebrated ; and His Majesty King 
George the Eifth himself held his Coronation Durbar, our 
greeting has a special .significance. Here our hearts naturally go 
out with affection towards the Prince who has already endeared 
himself to the people of Great Britain and of the Dominions 
beyond the seas, with whom India hopes ere long to be enrolled 
as a full partner in the great British Empire. 
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LjyiiiQ (if the Foundation-Stone, of the K itchener Oollcje in the Nck Capital. 

In Your Royal Highness we acclaim the new spirit of the 
age, purificil by tlic trials and tribulations of the ^rast 7 years, 
eager to right wrongs and soolItc distress, and above all to 
foster and maintain the glorious cause of justice and freedom 
throughout the world. Your Royal Highness, I tender to you 
on behalf o" 1113 - colleagues and m^’self our warmest and most 
lo^'al greetings. 


LAYING OF THF FOUNDATION-STONE OF TITK KITCHENER 
COLLEGE IN THE NEW G.-MMTAL. 

His Tl.oyal Hiahtiess the I’l'ineii ol VVatw laid the Foimdation.-Stone 
of the K:ti.-ln.'uer ( olloge in the New i';ij)iinl on llie 17lh Felaimry. In 
inviting His Iloyal Highness to iicrfcrm the ceremony, Ifis Excellency 
the Viceroy srid :— 

In asking your Royal Highness to hpy the foundation-stone 
of the K.it(ili mcr College. T slnill not dwell on the services of the 
gre.it man wiiose di.stinguishe.d naiue it i.s to boar, .since I under¬ 
stand that Your Royal llighnes.s will allude to them in your 
address. 1 .vill onlv say that thi.s memorial may be taken a.s 
commetnoraring the re.sjject and admiration of India a.s a whole 
-the India under British Adiuinistrationand the India of the 
States. Contributions to the building lui\ e been made not only 
bv the Govciiime.nt of India, as reiireseiiting the Army and the 
people of British India, but also by tJi<‘ Indian States through 
the “ Priiice.s' Kitchener Memorial Fund ” inaugurated by niy 
friend, His Highness the Maharaj Rana of Dholpnr. The 
proceeds of t'lis Fund, to which a most generous response wuas 
made by the Ruling Princes, will be devoted to building the 
Lecture Hall of the College on the spot whore 1 now stand. 
M201>SV 
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The College will, it is hoped, form an avenue, of entry to an 
“ Indian Sandhurst ” and will thus be a means of enabling the 
sons of Indian otlicers to attain full executive rank as holders 
of the Kiiig-Eni|;eror’s Commission. I now invite your 
lloyal lliglmess to lay the foundatitn-stone of the Kitchiner 
College, 


fill .'Vlunih ADDRESS OF WEI.COME FROM THE ACRA MUMCIFALITF. 
1922. 

Their E.veollem'ii s tlie Mceroy and the Couritfss of Reading paid a 
mT'ernd visit tu Agra, ni riving there on the lOlbof March, In replying 
to an Atldirsr, of’ Welcojiic from the Agia Miniicipnlity, His Exc(lleiicy 
the ticcroysaid;— 

(icntkmen,—! the.nk von for your welcome to this historic 
city, It is a matter of great satis'action to me to fulfil by my 
visit to-day a wish that has long been in my heart, It would 
sadly grieve both Her Excellency and myself if our first cold 
weather in this great Empire had passed without a visit to this 
.ancient home of the great Akbar that forms so suitable a setting 
to the Taj, its chief jewel. Almcast the first thought of those 
aboutto visitindiais tliatthere will be an opportunity of view¬ 
ing the great monuments of Agra—dear to the hearts of all the 
people of thi,s Empire and renowned throughout the world. 

The Taj is a cre.ation of such beauty that had it been more 
a’ncient it would have ranked among the seven wonders of the 
world. It would hold its place with the majesty of the Pyramids 
and the immensity of the Colossus at Ehodes. The European 
visitor scarcely ever fails to pay his tribute of admiration to this 
w ondcilul tcn;b, but it is perhaps not generally recognised how 
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remarkabiy popular it is as a.placn of visit for Indiau travollcis, 
pilgrims ti:) Muttra a?id tlu; like. A single visit to the 'Paj will 
bring one in touch with throngs from almost all jjartsd)! Iiulia. 

I had the good fortune of first seeing the Taj last night 
immediately npon my arrival when TIe.r Kxeelleiicy and I went 
direct there to take advantage of the moonlight. Tt often 
happens that the first vision pre.sented of a building celebrated 
for its beauty occasions disap]''ointmcnt. but the Taj far sur- 
pa.s.ses all de.scri])tioiis [ have read or heard, ft represents 
to day, after some liOO years sublime homage of man l.o wome.n, 
of a powe’-ful Emperor to a beloved and adonsl J’riuecs.s. 

I cannot pass from my appreciation of the glories of this 
historic place without sounding a note of tlianks, wliicdi f know 
you will echo, to the work of l.ord Cmv.on, to wliose personal 
initiative i;he present state of preservation of tln'se ammmt 
building.s and the surroundings in which tliey ais', set is liirgely 
due. I earnestly trust that those great inemoiiais of India's 
past (hvilisation and glories will continue to receive rlie jealous 
care and attention they so fully deserve at the hands of the 
people of India. 

I am glad fo hear that the financial position of your Hoard 
is sound arid you may well congratulate yourselves upon thi.s 
at the present time. The attention that you have already paid 
to improving tlie communications in the district aiul e.xtcnding 
technical education is worthy of the great traditions to which 
you aspire. I’he continuance of this imi)i'ovcment and your 
attempts to encourage progress in agriculture must, of course, 
be limited by the funds which you arc aide to devrtte to this 
purpose. [ feel as.sured that the imjwrtance of these impiove- 
ments which are so necessary to tlie welfare of tlie people is 
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Aihlrcgf: of Welrunic from lln' Aqtu lAnnirij r Uli/. 
fully realised. May I take this (»ppoTtiinity of congratulating 
you all on tlie fair whicli is, according to my information, always 
BO well organised at Batc.sar. It lias now become one of tlie 
biggest cattle and camel fairs in this part of India—an achievo- 
mv-'Ut of v/hicii you may justly be proud. 

But the progress of Agra a.s of the rest of Tndia depends upon 
peace and tranquillity in order that tho.se who are entrusted 
w ith the administration of public, affairs may devote, their atten¬ 
tion to promoting the welfare of the peoples of India. 

I cannot part from you at this momeni without cxpre.s.sing 
inv deep sense, of per.soual los.s occasioned by the re.signation of 
Mr. Montagu. It came to me yc.sterday morning a,s a comjilete 
surprise. The rea.sons for the resignation have been made 
public in the report of Mr. Chamberlain's statement to the 
House of Commons. Whatever eomments and criticism may 
be jiassed here or in hlngland upon the discharge, of his duties 
as Secretary of State for India, his devotion to the cause of India 
according to his view.s cannot he doubted. I have been Viceroy 
nearly twelve months and during that jau’iod have been in the 
most constant and intimate commiinicution with Mr. Moutatm. 

O 

Eumonrs have been circulated that there wore differences of 
opinion between him, rojiresenting Ilis Majo.sty’s Oovernment, 
and myself and ray Clovernineut regarding the policy to be 
pursued towards non-co-operation and its leaders. There never 
Las been the faiute.st ground for those rumours. 

VA^e have been in complete agreement and he as the re¬ 
presentative of IIi,s Majesty’s Covernrnent fully ajiproved of the 
policy in this respect of my Government. I have seen sugges¬ 
tions made that we have been liindcrcd in this rc.spcct by 
restrictions from the Home Government, There is not a shadow 
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Address of Welrome Jriim the nhintiihar Brahmin CimmnniUj. 
of fouiulatioii for thi:! sta.1 omeiit. It would not- be right for nin 
to detain yoi upon these matters of larger polity, hut I could 
not refrain iroin using this oppoitiinity to make these brief 
observations 

In conclusion, it has given me pleasure to meet the members 
of your I'ioard to-duv and to realise that the care of this district 
is in sufli zealous and capable hands. 


ADDRJ'iSS Of WELCO.tn: I’llfOl THE BUfMlHAn BRAHMIN 
('OMMI MTV. 

His E-xcelleiicy the I'icerov iefei\'.-l a depulatioii of tlie lenders of 
(he Bhumihar Brahmin f'omimmity at Helhi, nn the Kitli March and 
iimde the follow iiia reply to the addresr prwnu'dby them 

Mahuraj Kanutr and (icnllenieh,- I have to thank' you to 
begin with fot 3 'our land references to tny.teK, It lia.sgiven me 
great pleasure to receive to-day this deputation of the Bluimihar 
Brahmin Oominunity. The loyalty of t.lie laiidlorJa of India has 
been proved again and again- not iea.'-l in the great war which 
terminated three years ago -and _ycmr own community, which 
includes man) of lire largest ami most inlluential Zamindars of 
North India a.id at whose head stands IIis Highness the Maha¬ 
raja of Benares, has beliind it a long and distinguished record of 
services rendered to the Crown and to the (iovernment. I 
welcome your assurance -though indeed noue is ref{iiired -that 
in the troublous times through wliich we arc now passing, ray 
(rovernraeut cm continue to reckon on the support wliich haa 
never failed it in the pa.st. As you justly observe, the present 
situation, though serious, is not iinliopoful. Disorders and 
attempts t.o imderniiiie the allegiance of the subjects and the 
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servants of the Crown must be and will be suppressed with a 
firm hand. N^o one regrets nioro than I and my Government 
that there .should be; arrests and jiroseeutions, in particular of 
educated citizen.s who ha.vo bt^en carried away by ini.staken 
idoaIi,sin or by emotional appeals. But wo should be false to our 
primary re.sponsibility if we faihid to take whatever meii.sures 
may bn neooss iry for the countering of the .seditious ])ropaganda 
which aiuLs at the subversion and par.ilysis of all lawfully c.on- 
Btituted autirority. We are equally consciou.s that our ta.s!c 
does not end there. Ihirlianieit ha.s given to India in the 
Kefonna Scheme a measure of control over i ts own affair.^ far in 
o.weas of anything previoiulj' enjoye.l ; my Governmenf has 
given and are giving aniplo jnoof of our determination, to give 
to that sch(',;rie the fullest and fairest trial; and to promote in 
every wmy that lies in our power, tlie progres.s (.d India toward.a 
the goal which h is been set before her in the memorable thiclara- 
tion of lli.s Maje,st 3 ’'’.s Government of Angirst 1917. Tlu^ success 
of the.se (dfort.s is condil ioned at overy stage by the extent of the 
co-operation of the people of India ivith the help of the educated 
classes and it is, therefore, in tl;e continuance and the develop¬ 
ment of such co-operation that the bc.st hope for the future lies. 

You have referred to the position and claim.s of your com¬ 
munity when the time comics for a f u rtlier step in t he direct ion of 
responsible govinnineiit. You will not expect me, to forecast the 
date, the extent or the character of the constitutional changes 
which may be introduced in the future. But 1 do not think 
that you need he under any apprehension as to the effects on 
your own community. You state that circumstances connect¬ 
ed with the pas.sing of the Oudh Rent Act have made you feel 
nervous. I do not think there is anything in that Act which 
in any way departs either in the letter or the spirit from the 
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pledges given in tlie past. On the contrary, iny impre.ssion is 
that thijse pledges have been .scr!ij)ulously ob.served. But 3 ’ou 
will doubtle.'S agree with inetluit, though the rights of the land* 
lords must be .scrupulously ))rc.serv'cd, it is only in consonanoo 
witli the spirit of the time.s ami its wider vi.sioii of the claims of 
all classes, that the tenan(\v law, wherever clefectiv'e, should in 
this a.s in otle^r couutrie.s, and with due regard to the rights and 
jirivileges of the l.indtord, be placed on an ecjiiitable footing. 
As 1 have said on a former occasion, 1 have no belief in conflict.s 
between chisfe.s which admit of no .solution. The iuterost.s of 
landlords and teJi.mhs ar(i c.5s.u)tiuliy iuterd('pendent and no 
one stands to ;aiji more tlian the landlord by an inerea.se in the 
prosperity and well l)eiug of the cultivators of the soil. Under 
the present constitution the landlord.s are wadi represented in 
tiio legislature ; in the local Ihogislative Councils of the Provinces 
from wliivli you come, th(;y havt' a large nunihor of representa- 
tive.s ; tlnn'ha .-e.siKscial rcpiusentationin the .is.snmbly; and the 
character of tla; con.stitiiencie.s of the Council of State is such 
as to ensure tluun their fair share of its mombor.s. I entertain 
no doubt tli.it under any constitution that may hereafter be set 
u]), they will remain in a piositiou to make tlieir voice and in* 
llueace felt. 

1 cannot conclude without thanking you for your expre.ssions 
of kiyalty and devotion to the Crown and .secondly to the 
Covernment whicJi 1 carry on by the authority of the King* 
Emperor. And I note with .s])ecial satisiuction the expressions 
from you wdiicii, believe me, were not needed becan,so the past 
has already tried and proved you, but which, nevertlieless, are 
welcome and gratifying, more particulaidy in the.se times. You 
have referri'd to the political situation. I liave not dealt with it 
in any detail, bi cause I have recognised that the address w'hich 
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Opening (ij O'.c Lain llardirwe Memorial Ilnspilal, Jaipur, 
you have presented to me is based upon the views of your own' 
Association, that is, the representatives of your own class and 
that it is in your own interests that you are putting forward 
these views coupled also, as I Observe, may I say with special 
satisfaction, with attention also to the interests of the whole of 
India, I shall not say more at thi.s moment on the political 
situation. I thanh you warmly for your welcome to me. 


19th March OPENING OP THE LADY HARDINGE MEMORI.AL HOSPITAL, 



TIteir Excelicncios the Viceroy and the Coentess of Readini! paid n 
iieck-cnd visit to Jaijiur, and Hi.s F.xppilcncy the Viceroy, in opening 
the Lady ITatdinpe Memorial Hos]iital dicre on tlio liith Mardi, said 

Ladiei) and Gmllcmen,—! am sure you will all join with me 
in regretting that His Highness the Maharaja is unable 
to be present here to day, and in wishing that he may long be 
spared to guide the destinies of the State. 

Sir James Roherts has told us how the idea of building this 
hospital took shapre in His Highness’s mind. His deep admira¬ 
tion of the character of Lady Ilardinge and of her courage in a 
sudden and terrible crisis prompted him to perpetuate her 
memory by some monument in his State. AVhat had appealed 
to her most in her lifetime was the relief of suffering. Therefore 
let her memorial be, as it were, a permanent embodiment of 
the sympathies which had inspired her in her life. 

But these beautiful buildings which I am asked to open 
to-day are not merely appropriate to the character of 1 er whom 
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they commemorate. They are also in kecjiing with tlie spirit of 
heauty which pervade.^ Jaipur and witli the sjiirit of jiaternal 
beneficence which has been characteri.stic. of so many of its 
llulera, and of none more than Tli.s Highness S';iriSa\\ai iladJ.o 
Wngh. 

It is an interesting feature of the proceedings of tl is morning 
that the great State official vvho h.as been dejinted by His High- 
1 ess to invite nie on his behalf to open tliis liosyiiial is one wh.o 
teas himself Surgeon to the Viceroy duiiug all tlie years Lady 
ll.ardinge spent in India. In that capacity Sir James llobcrts 
was closely assc ciated with all her schemes for women's welfare, 
and he must h<', feeling a deej) personal satisfaction in today^’s 
ceremony. 

This is not the first ceremony connected with Lady 
Hardingo’s memory- in which 1 have been asked to take part. 
Ln1\' a few weeks ago Her Evceilciicy* uiweilcd a statue of her 
at the Lady ITardinge Medical College in Hellii. His Ilighnoss 
the Maharaja wis a munificent contributor to that College, and 
here in his capital he ha.s built this hospital. Btith institutions 
serve the same great object. Both enshrine the stime gracious 
memory' ami both owe their e.xistoncc—ihc one wholly' and the 
otlier in part—to the same chivalrous generosity. 

May 1 add that it afford.s both Her Excellency tind myself 
great gratification to be here today' taking part in this ceremony 
which is iiitcndel to perpetuate the memory' of a lady a Vice¬ 
reine—who was here but all too short a time, and who devoted 
herself to ameliorating the conditions of the women of India. 
His Highness tlu! Maharaja is already famous for tJjc munificent 
contributions he has made during the forty almotl forty-one— 
M; o' SV 
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Df-putation of Members of the Council of Slate, the LegidaHvt Afiemblp, 
the Imperial Indian CiliteMhip Association, and the delegates of the 
Transvaal British Indian Association and of the. Natal Indian Con¬ 
fess. 

years he lias sat upon tlie (jatli. 1 esteemed it my good fortune 
that Ills Highness should have been well enough to have reeeiv 
ed me yesterday and that ive were able to converse as we did 
for some eonsidorahle time. Her Excellency was also pi eseiit at 
this interview and 1 cannot go away from this ceremony to-day 
without telling you tnat here again His Highness took the op¬ 
portunity of showing the munilicent spirit that is within him. 
His Highness informed Her Excellency and me that he inteiid- 
e<l, in memory of this our visit to Jaipur, to contribute two laklus 
to chanty, and then, w ith .singularly felicitous consideration and 
thought, info.'ii ed mo that 1 could devote the fir.it lakh to anv 
charity 1 chose and as signalling also that fair division botweon 
Her E-xcelleiicy and me, informed her that she should have the 
second lakh to contribute to anything she chose. 

1 propose now, with your assent, and at the invitation of Sir 
James, to unlock the door and to declare the Lady Hardinge 
Memorial Hospital open. 


DEPUTATION OF MEMBEBS OF THE COUNCIL OF IST.\TE, THE 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, THE IMPEBTAL INDIAN CITI¬ 
ZENSHIP ASSOCIATION, AND THE DELEGATES OF THE 
TRANSVAAL BRITLSH INDIAN ASSOCIATION AND OF 
THE NATAL INDIAN CONG HESS. 

In replying to an Address presented by the above Deputation at 
Delhi on the 22nd March, His Exeelleiicy tlie Viceroy said :— 

Sir Jarnsdjee Jejeeibho)/ awl Gentlemen .—It has given me great 
pleasure to receive here to-day a deputation of members of the 
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Council of State, the Legislative Assembly, and the Imperial 
Indian Citizenship Association, and the delegates of the Trans" 
vaal British Indian Association and of the Natal Indian Congress 
on the subject of the status of Indians domiciled in the Union 
of South Africa. You are, I am sure, well aware that the grave 
importance of the question.s, which you have brought to my 
notice, has not been overlooked by the Covernment of India. 
We have twi>.'e sent Sir Benjaiuin Robertson to South Africa to 
present the Indian case before commissions apjwinted to enquire 
into various aspects of the Indian problem. We have also 
urged the claims of the Indians to equality of status in the Self- 
Coverning Dominions at the Imperial Conferences of 1918 and 
1921 with results that are known to ail of you, and we are at the 
present mouient in correspondence with the Union Govern¬ 
ment regarding the measures which they may take to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Asiatic Enquirj' Commission. I 
cannot rnakt: public the repre.sentation.s and recommendations 
which we have made, but I can assure you that we have firmly 
and vigorously championed the Indian cau.se. Nevertheless, 
1 regard your deputation as very opportune and mu.st congra¬ 
tulate you on the ability wit h which ymu have represented your 
case. In the midst of the more pressing pre-occupations of 
internal politics, some of you may po.s.sibly have feared that 
my Government may have lost sight of a problem to which, a.s 
I am well aware, Indians of all cla.s.ses attach the highest im¬ 
portance. I am glad to be able to reassure you on the point, 
and to inform you that my Government arc following nith 
close attention all developments in the situation of South 
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Africa, whicli touch tlie interests of the domiciled Indian com- 
m unity. So long a.s Indians do not enjoy the full parliamentary 
and municipal franchise throughout the Union, the Govern¬ 
ment of ] ndia feel that they cannot wholly dissociate themselves 
from re.sponsihility for the welfare of a community whose very 
existence originaled in an organised system of recruitment to 
which they were in the past a consenting party. 

The account which you have given of the disabilities to 
which Indiams aie subject in Natal, the Transvaal and the 
Orar.ge Free State is substantially correct, and the extent to 
which these can be removed or mitigated is a question to which 
we hone the Uni( n Government will address itself in the near 
future. Our own views on the subject have been ably set out 
by Sir ilenjamin Robertson in his statement before the Asiatic 
Enquiry Commission and have been embodied in the published 
memorandum wdiich our representatives placed before the last 
Imperia) Conference, I agree wdth you that the success in the 
Gape Province of tlie liberal and statesmanlike policy of treat¬ 
ing Indians on the same footing as all other classes of His 
Majesty’s British subjects affords a strong argument in favour 
of the adoption of a similar policy towards Indians in other 
provinces. The party antagonistic to Indi.an claims is strong 
and active, and it must necessarily take time before we can win 
over public opinion to the policy which we urge. I note with 
pleasure your statement that the Domiciled Indian community 
in South Africa desire to progress in education and are deter¬ 
mined to prove themselves in all respects as deserving as the 
Euiopeans of tne full rights and responsibilities of citizenship; 
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the In.peril} Indian. Citi::ennh\p Asifociatum^ and the delegates of the 

TraH’Hvaal lirir^^h Indian Afnniriation and of the i^uUxl Indian C< n- 

(/■* ('.s-.v. 

This, [ aiu confident, is a true avenue of advance. The British 
citizen, in whatever part of the world he may be, has a strong 
sense of fair play, and I feel sure that, when he finds his Indian 
fellow-cii izens in the I'nion steadfastly proving themselves, by 
their comluct, >iseful and loyal members of the body-politic, he 
will not persist in withholding from them the status which they 
justly claim. I am glad that you recogui.se that it i.s to the 
I'nion (i<ivetnnient that Indi.'ins mu.st look for the redress of 
their grievances. IMiile we are determined to do whatever lies 
within our power to forward the. rea,sonablc aspirations of 
Indians domiciled in the Sclf-floverning Dominions and to 
press constantly and consi,stenfly for the recognition and appli¬ 
cation of r.he broad piin{:iple.s of et|ual citizfuiship for which w'o 
contend, 've are sure that you will agree that we must respect 
the principle of non interference in the domestic affairs of the 
fc'elf-tlovei ning Dominions and that any interference that might 
seem to infringe this jninciple would not be conducive to the 
good of the Indian coinn.unity. The re.sohitious of the last twm 
Imperial t'onference.s regarding the status of Indians mark a 
distinct advance and demorntrate that public opinion through¬ 
out the Empire is moving in the direction which we de.sire. 
Time and the justice of our cause are on our .side ; and with 
jiatiencc .and good-will on both sides, I do not despair of a 
satisfactory solution. 

The Government of India share the disapproval which r’ou 
have expressed of the proposal of the majority of the Asiatic 
Enquiry Gommission that the existing rights of Indians- to 
acquire agricultural land should be confined to the coast-helt 
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of Natal. They do not regard the reasons adduced in support 
of that proposal as convincing and they trust that the Union 
Government will have no hesitation in rejecting it. They are 
equally at one with you in the objection you take to the Com¬ 
mission’s suggestion regarding voluntary segregation, whether 
residential or commercial. On the question of the municipal 
franchise in Natal, they do not think that you need entertain 
any fear that the existing righto of Indians will be curtailed or 
withdrawn. The action of His Royal Highness the Governor- 
General in withholding his consent to the Natal Townships 
Franchise Ordinance, 1921, encourages us to hope that the 
Union Government will not countenance any action directed 
against the municipal rights now enjoyed by Indians. The 
restrictions on inter-provincial migration to which you allude 
are no doubt vexatious to Indians in practice, but in view of the 
finding of the Indian Enquiry Commission in 1914 that this 
grievance is one of sentiment rather than substance, and their 
recommendation that the existing law should not be altered, I 
fear that this is not a matter which we should be well advised to 
re-open at present. We must beware lest we seem to recede 
from the position which we explicitly adopted when we accepted 
the principle embodied in the reciprocity resolution of the 
Imperial Conference, 1918. 

You have expressed your disappoval of the Union Govern¬ 
ment’s scheme for voluntary repatriation on the ground that 
it is not in the interests of the Indians concerned and that it is 
repugnant to Indian feeling that the price of repatriation 
ehould be the forfeiture of domicile. The scheme was originally 
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recomnitsnded b} Sir Benjaiuiu Bobeitson partly to secure better 
prospects for those wlio left the country and partly to secure 
better treatment for those who remained. It was adopted by 
the Union Government without previous consultation with the 
Government of India. .But an explicit assurance was given by 
them at the time that repatriation would be juirely voluntary 
and that it would be left to Indians in f- oath Africa themselves 
to decide whether they desired to take advantage of the offer. 
The number of repatriates uj) to <late has not been considerable 
and no evidiuice has reached u.s to ju.stify your fear that the 
scheme is being utili.sed to drive Indians out of South Africa. At 
the same tinie, w'e are aware t hat economic conditions in India 
have altered since its introduction. The cost of living has risen 
and the demand for labour has diminished. It is possible that 
some repatriated Indians have found it diffiouit to earn a liveli¬ 
hood here and to re-ada[)t themselves to Indian conditions and 
that they might have been better off, if they had remained in 
South Africa. 1 shall cau.se enquiries to be made on this point 
and will consider whether any further action on our part is 
called for. 

With reference to the position of Indians in the mandated 
territory of South-West Africa, you are doubtle s aware that 
under the Covenant of the. League of Nations it was agreed 
that South-West Africa could best be administered under the 
laws of the mandatory as an integral portion of its territories 
subject to safeguards in the interests of the indigenous popula¬ 
tion. In accordance with this provision, the Union Govern¬ 
ment has a])] lied to the immigration of Indians into this 
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territory the same immigration law as exists in the Union. This 
law, in effect, maintains a discrimination against Asiatics, that 
was in force under the previous German administration. The 
Government of India regret the action that has been taken, 
V hich has the effect of excluding from a mandated territory 
the nationals of a fellow-member of the League of Nations. 
Nevertheless, the essential justice of their cause encourages the 
Covernment of India in the hope that with the progress of time, 
these inequities will be remedied and that, before serious practi¬ 
cal difficulties arise, this grievance will have ceased to exist, 
"ll’ou have appealed for my sympathy, encouragement and 
support, and of that I can as.snre you in full measure. You 
have asked me to urge on the Union Government that they 
should satisfactorily settle the Indian question in South Africa 
once for all. We are doing everything that lies in our power to 
secure a satisfactory settlement and shall continue to do so. 
But we must not expect that deejvrooted prejudices and long- 
existing misunderstandings (an be swept away in a day. In 
General Smuts we recogni.se a .s1ate.sman whose broad vision 
and high ideals .should render him sympathetic to the claims of 
Indians. lie has a clear insight into t he bearing of these claims 
on the strength and solidarity of the Empire as a whole. He 
has very great difficulties to contend with in South Africa and 
we must be careful to do or .say nothing that may weaken his 
hands in supporting our cause. We have every reason to believe 
that he is as anxious as rve are to see the Indians in South Africa 
fairly treated and contented and we hope that the difficulties 
in the way of an acceptable solution of the Indian question in 
South Africa will not be found insurmountable hy a statesman 
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wlio has played so large a part in solving even more obstinate 
problems, 

In conclusion, Centloinen, I i;an assure you that the points 
raised in your address will be borne in mind and that we shall 
not fail in our attitude of constant watchfulness and in our 
policy of urging the justice of Indian claims. I thank you for 
having afforded me this opportunity of meeting } OU and ex- 
plaijiing to jmu the policy which is being followed bv the (Gov¬ 
ernment of India regarding South African att'aii'.s. 


ADDKliSS FHO.MTHE ALL-LNTHA ('.VXTOXM IhVl'S ASSt)('nATIOX. SHi'd Mai 

1022. 

Hi,9 EMeellciicy the Vieeroy received a Depiilatioii ot the .Ml-lmlia 
Caiitiimnents Association at Delhi on the23id March, and in reply to their 
Addres.s, S lid : — 

I am very glad that I have this opportunity of meeting a 
deputation of the All-India Cantonments A.s,sociation, repre¬ 
senting the, civil population living in the cantonments of India ; 
and I have listened with great intere.st to yonr adilre.ss in which 
vou have made known to me the grievancc.s which you leel 
with regard to the existing form of cantonment administration 
and yont piroposals for it.s reform, I am aware tiiat the matter 
is one wliich has aroused keen intere.st among the residents ot 
cantoimients and that there is a very general demand for tn« 
introdnerion of a more liberal form of administration. With 
that den.and I sympathise and my (love.rnment has been con¬ 
sidering for .some time past to what extent it can accept the 
various jiroposubs which have been put forward, 

M20L’,SV 
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I observe that you complain of tlie delay which has occur¬ 
red in dealing with these proposals and that you press for the 
introduction of reforms in the system of administration by the 
beginning of next month. T must remind you, however, that the 
('ominittee, appointed by the (.iovernment of India in Deoem- 
bor 1!320 to advise regarding the form of cantonment adininistra- 
tioTi, broke up without submitting any report and consequently 
the proceedings had to be remitted to a .sub-committee of the 
original eomniittee, who prepared a draft r'qjoit in the course of 
last summer, and t'lis r(?j)orl had to be c.irculated for the con¬ 
currence of the original lueinber.s of the Committee. The result 
was that the report did not reach my Gora'rnment in its final 
form till the end of 1921. I can as.sure you that no time has 
been lost in examining the many important recommendations 
contained in tliat report. It may intcre.st you if 1 outline briolly 
the steps which have already been taken:— 

Local (Governments have been addressed regarding the 
question of the separat ion of the judici.d and o.’cecutive functions 
of Cantonment Magistrates. You will realise that this is a 
measure which cannot l)e introduced without the concurrence 
of Local (jovernments, who will have to find, from their civil 
judicial staff, the Magistrates to try the casiss which are now 
elispo.sed of by t antonment iMagLstrates in the exercise of their 
judicial functions. Local Government,s are also being ad- 
dres.sed with regard to the nicommendation of tlic Committee 
on the subject of the exclusion from cantonment areas of large 
Sadar Bazaars, where this is geographically and administra¬ 
tively possible. Hero again, the eoneiirreuee of Local Govern¬ 
ments is obviously n(x;essary, since if these areas are excluded 
from cantonments, they will liave to be incorporated in neigh¬ 
bouring municipalities or formed into separate municipalities; 
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and this is a matter which primarily concerns the Local Govern' 
nients. Local Governraents are also being addressed with 
regard to the proposals of the Gantoriment Reforms Committee 
for the introduction of the elective principle into the constitution 
of Cantonment Committees. I observe from the enclosure to 
your address that you would like to hav'e not less than To per 
cent, of the total strength of the committeo made up of elected 
members. I am afriud that I cannot agrcie with you on this 
point. I must remind you that a cantonment is an area set 
apart for the use of the troops. The primary duty of the can¬ 
tonment authorities is to safegu n-d the interests of the troo 2 )s, 
to see that I he sanitation of cantonments is such a.s to protect 
them from epidemic disease, to ensure that disorderly and 
undesirshhi persons, such as prostitutes and keepers of gamb¬ 
ling houses and the like, are not allowed to corrupt the troops, 
and generall V to e.xerci.se a careful control over everything that 
make for the comfort and welfare of the soldiers residing in 
cantoniiKUitf. It i.s this main fa,ct which differentiates the 
administration of cantonment areas from that of municipal 
areas; and 1 cannot therefore agree that it would bo right to 
entrust the a 1 ministration of cantonntonts to a body containing 
a majoriliy ol elec.tcd non-ollicial menibe.rs. At the same time, 
I quite agree that the civil residents of cantonments are 
entitled to ad :q uate representation on Cantonment Committees, 
and, as 1 have said, Local Governments arc being consulted 
with a view "O introducing this change at as early a date as 
possible. 

A Bill furtber to amend the Cantonments ITouso .Iccommoda- 
tion Act has already been drafted in (ho Legislative Depart¬ 
ment, and it is my lioj)e that, if possible, this Bill will be intro¬ 
duced before the cud of the present session. A copy of this Bill 
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in the form in which it is intended to introduce it in the 
Legislative Assembly will be sent in advance to your Associa¬ 
tion for such criticism as you may wish to offer. 

You refer to the proposal to amalgamate the Cantonment 
Code with the Cantonments Act. With much of what you say 
on the subject I find myself in agreement. My Government 
is taking steps to prepare a revised Cantonments Act, in which 
it is proposed to include such of the provisions of the Canton¬ 
ment Code as in our opinion should properly form part of the 
substantive law. The Cantonment Code also contains, as you 
are aw'are, many indes which would more properly take the form 
of bye-laws made by the local cantonment authorities, and it ia 
proposed to remove such rules from the Cantoment Code and to 
include in the revised Cantonments Act provisions enabling 
cantonment authorities to make proper hye-laws dealing with 
these matters. The Cantonment Code, shorn of these two 
classes of provi.sions, will then contain merely the statutory 
rules which may be made by the Governor-General in Council 
in accordance with the provisions of section 24 of the Act. 

The next point to which you call my attention relates to 
the deletion of section 210 of the Cantonment Code. I need 
hardly assure you. Gentlemen, that I appreciate your view 
that no person should undergo the penalty of expulsion from 
Ids place of residence unless and until his offence has been 
judicially proved. There are, however, special reasons applic¬ 
able to this provision of the Code w'hich would require very 
careful consideration before I could agree to accept your re¬ 
commendations. You have had proposals for the revision of 
the section before you and you have made your observations 
upon them. All 1 can say at this moment is that the whole 
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question to^'otlier with the criticisms j)assed iqion the jiroposed 
I'cvision of ihe section, is bcijig taken into consideration by my 
C.'overumenii and our decision will be announced as soon as 
practicable botliupon this matter and others which aredfipend- 
ent upon th'i conclusions to wliich we may arrive in this respect. 

You ne';t refer to the constitution of standing committees 
of arbitration. Here, as in regard to certain other matters, 
1 oljs('rve that your Association desires to go further than the 
(.'antonmont Eefovms Committee recommended. I am afraid 
tluit I cannot agree with you that a committee of arbitration 
ought to c intain a majority of non-oliieial members, esj)ecially 
as in the revision of tlic Cantonment House Accommodation 
A(!t, jo wliich I have referred, it is proposed to allow either 
party tlie right of airiieal to a civil court against the decision 
of the coiMiiittoe of arbitration. 

The next jioint you touch upon is non-interference with the 
existing rules which safeguard the rights of housc-ownors to 
live in their own hou.ses in cantounieiits. On this point I can 
give you an assurance that tiic revision of the Cantonment 
House Accommodation Act which my Oovernment has under¬ 
taken docs not propose to interfere in any way with section 
11 (c) of the Act, that is to say, that owners of houses in can¬ 
tonments who are at jirescnt jirotected hy the provisions of 
that secti iii, will not be depr.ved of that protection. 

You recoinmeiid that the roulrol of the civil administration 
of cantornients should be traii.sferred from the military to the 
civil department of the Oovernment of India. I am afraid 
that I cannot hold out any liope of this suggestion being accept¬ 
ed. As I have already explained, a cantonment exists prima¬ 
rily for the use of the military, and it would be out of the 
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question to divest the local military authorities of their respon¬ 
sibility for its administration. 

My Government will enquire into the representation which 
you have made regarding the alleged cominilsion of house owners 
in cantonments to execute leases under the Cantonment Code 
for old sites, already hold by them under original grants from 
Government. The que.stir)n is one of considerable difficulty 
and of great importance, and I will not attempt to express an 
opinion on the matter to-day. 

I am not prepared to accept the recommendation of certain 
members of the Cantonment Jlcforms Committee that section 
28 of the Cantonments Act slio ild be revised so as to withdraw 
the legal protection at present afforded to cantonment officials 
for anything in good faith done or purporting to be done in 
pursuance of powers conferred by or under the A(,‘t. This pro¬ 
tection should be given to those who conscientiously try to do 
their duty. 

Lastly, you ask that tin*, existing rente of houses in canton¬ 
ments should be enhanced by at least bO per cent. Under the 
revi.sed Cantonment House', Accommodation Act, if it is passed 
into law, rents of houses taken up l»y Government on repairing 
leases will be fixed either by agre^ement between Government 
and the owner, or, failing agreement, by a committee of arbi¬ 
tration, or, if the decision of such a committee is not accepted 
by either party, then by appeal to a civil court. I think that 
this procedure should ensure that owners will receive a fair 
economic rent for their houses. T am sure that you will realise 
that it would be quite out of the question for Government to 
direct, by executive order, that all existing rents, whether 
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adeijuate nr inadequate, should be enhanced by an arbitrary 
figure such us you suggest. 

It only ri'maiiis for rue to thank you, Goiitlemen, for giving 
me this opp('rtunity of niaking your acquaintance and listening 
to your vie .vs. Although my Government may not be able 
to see eye to eye with your Association on all the many subjects 
connected vith cantonment administration in which you are 
particularly interested, you mny rest assured that we shall 
elide i.v(, ur, so far as possible, to meet your wi.she.s, and I trust 
that the result of our elforU will he to introiluce liberal reforms 
into cantonment administration without at the same time doiiiir 

O 

anything to Ihe prejudice of the discipline, health and comfort 
of the troop.' for whose benefit canlonmente primarily c.vi.st. 


.ST.4TE BAXtJl’KT .Vf ATAVAK. 

Their E.vcolh'iicics tlie Viceroy and the Countoas of riciding paid a 
week-end visit tn Aluar. 

Ills Iliylmc.ss the iilahiir.aji of Abvar in the eoiirfc of hi.s speecli at tha 
State Bill [act lield at the City Palace, .Vlwar, in honour of Their 
EveeDcneios the Vieeroy iiiul ('onntPs.s of Heading .and His Highness the 
dam Sahib of Nhiwan,agar, said: — 

Your Eccelk.'rief, Your Ili'jhnen,i, l.adirs uwl denlhmeii. When the 
honoured reprr-ient.itive of the Emperor of India accepts the ho.spit.ality 
of (he Ruler of in Indian State, it i.s a source of rejoicing and gratifica¬ 
tion, but a hen 1 hat high per- onage eoiiibines in hinrself - as in the present 
ease—the ijualitie.s of being one of RriiahTs lir.st statesmen and one who 
liM aspired to (he liighest positioir in his profession that can be achieved 
in the British Empire and finally when he has taught us even in the 
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course of one year to regarr] him as the devoted well-wisher and friend 
of tlio country whose destinies are placed in his hands, it is indeed a 
source of considtiruble pl('asui-e to extend to him onr warm and cordial 
•welcome. On an occasion of such importance there is much that one 
•would like to aay specially as those belonging to my Order have but few 
opportunities when tlicy can speak their minds publicly. We some¬ 
times receive m'loh gratuitous and even officious advice from fpiarters 
that are not directly co;\corne:l in our affairs, b>it wo try to look beyond 
these things an 1 to m'lrch forward with the detorniination that a com¬ 
bine;! and unitod India in the near future may achieve again a groat 
position that it ontas held in the ages past. 

While therefore f repeat, there is a good deal to speak about I feel that 
T mnst guard myself against tliis temptation -for 1 have somehow 
interpreted Your K naillcncy to have said in one of your speeches that 
yoti admired an Indian system whiin hosts who entertained their 
friends to dinner made no spws-hes. T am not so sure however if Your 
Excellency is really not yo-.tr.se!f rcsp'onsiblc to some e.xtent in encourag¬ 
ing people in giving expression to tiieir sentiments—for when one is 
faced with a personality that is at onee so w.arTu and responsive when he 
is such a master of oratory and above all is .able to say snob nice things 
in such a delightful manner, I think it is not unnatural that we should 
wish to hoar you speak. I will try not to be hired by the s-’vlla of 
verbosity but I hope the present compau 3 ' will admit that on an occasion 
such aa the present, I could scarcely allow myself to be swallowed by tlio 
charylidis of silence. Lid us then hydroplane lightly over the middle 
course though this will not be for W’ant of material on which more abler 
tongues than mine could keep you eutertaiued. 

Well then Ladie,s and Gentlemen. I wdll now-make a few brief observa¬ 
tions. vSoe the tempt,ations that come before me. First there i,s the visit 
of His Royal Highness tlie Prince of Wales which has but nine days ago 
come to a triumpb.ant end ; there is the thunderbolt wliich has staggered 
many people ooiieeriiing the resignation of Mr. Montagu on a question of 
principle or what some people term indiscretion. Tticro is the problem 
of the. present unrest in India—the legacy of the war. On the other hand 
there is the Chamber of Princes, the new scheme of tlic Indian State 
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foi'fips .-iii l the prolilorn of no minor importance as to what should be the 
future of tlie Indian titates in the policy of the fbupire. Pcihapa you 
would nut grudge me a few words on the administration of my fiteio 
during tlio ru(;imc of the last 10 years of iny gowcniment, and finally 
should I say t othing on our united zeal that lies before uh. 

Eaeh one of these jmobletns would rurpiire almost a banquet to itself 
wdiich of course wouhl be au honour and a pleasure to me if His 
lixeelleiiw eniilil be persuaded to ai;yfi<t my hospitality for Ibis period 
--but as unfi I'tun.ilely the visit lias already had to be coniiwessed into 
two days aiv . only an hour or two lienee uc shall be taking fareuidls — 
no—I will sa,' an uu-rccoir will try to iiiiki; my remarks brief. 

1 eomnreiKe with the visit of the Prince of Wales. In his own word.s 
His Uoy d Hi ^huesscame to India for the e\-ehange of personal knowledge, 
but tlii.s desiie in itself hasouabled His Iloyal Highness to uclueve more 
for during his all but too brief a tour in this country he lias .succeeded 
by his ]ierso'U\Hty and .siinjilioity of manner to .span many bridges over 
y.iwiiing clnisms. Ho lias ns.sisted to heal the gnslies and sores that 
were fosterii g as tlic legicy of war. His wa.s a truly fnipcrial mi.s.siou 
wliieh no one but a Hoyal personage could fnllil. Wlien the Heir- 
Apiiarent of the British Empire visits one of his dominions, it is only 
but natural that the visit .should produce a warm glow in the liearts of 
the people i.ilh whom be comes iti eontae.t. But in the case of India 
tlnn which I claim no country is more rospuiisivc botli to kindne.s.s and 
ehivalrv, sin h a visit niu.st suec.icd—sis it has succeeded in this instance— 
in opening the key.s of tlie lic.irt.s of the IVinees and the peoples botli of 
whom will mite still more elo.sely together to hold high tlio Bov'id 
Tlironf will h as far as t nan see is the one and only living factor that can 
keep the Empire eemeiited togetlier. Only a few days have pa.ssed .siiiou 
iris Royal Higline.s.s Ims tuvneii hi.s course towards Japan, but the East 
has already begun to eall anil will eontiiiue to do so until the Royal 
Prince honciirs rbe country again with lii.s pi'e-sence. TJic words that lie 
lia.s left bell nd him in bis parting message to His Execlicncy give us bojie 
and we feel sure that the nest time be eomes he will be in a po.sitii n to 
gai'ner the "ich fruits of the bavve.st of good-will and uuily wbieli be baa 
recci.tly sown. 

MAlL’bV 
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Elilily peo})Ie have douhtod the wisdom of a li 03 'a] visit, tahing place 
in India at a moment wlien the conntrv, or a part of it at least, was in a 
state! of agitation and unrost but I have been one of those who have un- 
he.sitatingly felt tlint the. visit of the IJoyal heir-appamit to our country 
can never he inopportune and p<'rliap8 could not be more oppoi tune than 
at the jire.soitt moment—1 say this, for Ilis Royal Highness came to 
India when she was ill need and is it not a fart that he w ho comes in need 
is the frieiHl indeed. His Ro_val Highno,s.s may liavc left our shores in 
person but his love and affection live with us and though w'e do not 
acoompa ny him in body', our licavta follow him in the wish that T’ro\ idenee 
tnay guide him and give him strength so that he may live to see his great 
Kmpire still more closely’ united hy tho bonds of good-will and unity, each 
2 iortion giving out its best in order that the higher destiny of life may be 
fliltillod. Ttow’ can 1 best sum up—if it is possible to do so—in a few 
Words the cileets of tho recent visit. I .say’ this that he came to Inditi 
as a British Priuoe and he will retuiiv to England as the Royal Rrince of 
India. 

And now a few words about the departing Secretary of State. He 
lia.s left the India Office but he has not left India. His love for the country 
and his devotion and service for its cause will live in abiding memories. 
He niarehed our country fonvard on flic jiath of self-government and 
dared to stand at tlie helm during cyclones and storms, (,’an India 
then be so ungrateful as to forget him to-day ? I can pay him no better 
com])limo.nt than hy say ing that few Indians could loi e this country 
more than he who gave it his devotion anil his service, There are many 
I admit who disagree with his policy or even his methods, but I doubt 
it there are any who can say that according to his own prinniplea and 
ideas ho did not gi ve the land ho loved of his very he.st. 1 think we of the 
Indi an Stales have reason to b(> pnrtieulaily gr.atcful to Jlr. iilontagn—• 
for I somehow feel, rightly or wrongdy, that Chajiter 10 of the Refoims 
Report which deals with the States may never have seen the light of day 
or at any rate not in the form it finally’ emanated in the reiiort. In his hour 
of sorrow we lioiie Sir. Montagu will find consoliiUoii in the fact that the 
Viibime of gratitude that tin™ to him may enable him to read tho 
language of moving hearts. He tried a.ccording to his dictates to stand 
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by India, ( an any one do inoi-e ? Let tiiiist' vvLo follow atlenipt noth¬ 
ing less. 

To turn fi-oni tlirsc subjects to that of the present \inrost in India is 
indeed a eor.traHt. In a Inrce country of the magnitude of our Mollit t- 
land, it is net unnatural that there should he many difTercnces of opinion 
and various standards of ideals. This is only human hut our go,al—. 
whether we lie Englishmen or Indi.sns is nevertheless the same. India 
is “love” written hi four letters and to serve her is our greale.st 
pi ivilegc ; lu'r elevation i.s our primary duty ; tlie linal att.ain)nent of her 
goal our on'y aim, Alueh of wli.at ha.s happened in the past few years 
unfortunately need perhajis never have occurred hut we have now to look 
nt facta as they exist and 1 am one of those who believe in eonstruellon 
andnot destruction, in unity and not disintegration, in love and never in 
hatred. Hut the destinies of India for these five years arc now in the 
hands of one of the ablest of Engiand’s ataU'smen. Surely is it too mueli 
to hope that the results will be of mutual benefit to India as well as to 
England and tliat our goal will be oonsirh'rably' nearer wlimi he lays down 
his sceptre and looks back to a grateful and adectionatc India. 

Ladies and Ccntlemen, 1 liave no desire to encroach on your itululg- 
cnee iti talking to you aliout the renuit.'! of 1 .H years of my administration. 
1 can sum I'P these results in a very few words. The mistakes—and tliere 
have been ruinv- have been mine, but if there lia,s lieea .any sueoeas or 
aohic\ einerd, it is primarily due to the rich measure of love which i.s given 
to mo by mv people and to the sorviec aiul assi.stance whicli has been 
nmdm-cd to me by my oHieials from tlic liighe.st to the lowest. Some of 
them .are ]iresent at this lianquet to-day and their services I unstintedly 
and with llowing heart acknowledge to-day before the Viceroy of India. 
The ideal fliat 1 have kp]>t before me in my government, I can vaisily 
illu-stratc i:i the form of a (piotalion ;— 

“ The ]iroof of ahililic.s in .a ruler in the governance of othcis does not 
consist ir. doing evorythiiig himself; to attempt it is .a pooi- ambition, 
and to suppose that others will hilievcit e.an lie done—an idle hope. In 
governmei.t tlic railcr .slioukl not he tlu' body but tlie soul, by his iiiflii- 
ence and im’.tr hi.s diiections, the hands sliould npeuate aticl the feet 
shuuhl walk, lie should conceive what is to he dotio hut he should 
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appoint, others to <lo it. Jie govenis, well wlio di.s eins tlie various 
ehanirtets and abililie.s of iinn and (*in[il<)y,s tlii'tn to adjiiiniwtcr povorn- 
liirnt nndor him in dejiarUiu.'iit.s tivat are osaetiy .suited to their talejits. 
'I'liP pci'fection of I'oveniitn-ul coiifitst-s in tli<! poveniiiig of thost; tliat 
aoveni. TTe that presiiles sliould tvy nstiaint and euireet them. Ho 
fihoulJ enenmape, r.aitie, eli.aJtpe :uid displarre them, he siioiild ki-ep ttirni 
for ever in his cyn and in his hand, Init to make tlie inijiutp paitienlars 
of thedr snhordinate department-s oljjeet.a of pominul ap]jlie.ation indi- 
catea suspioion and fills the niinel \vitl\ petty anxiidie.s and lear e it neither 
time, lihei tv or desipna tliat arc wortJiy of greater attention. \o intri- 
e.aeiea of ljusinoa.s muat embarrass or ])cvp!ex, no .sufu/i dinate objects 
must divide the attention. Tho.se therehu'C wiio are mo.nt Ijnsy, wlio 
despatch the pi'catest nnmber of affairs can lea.st lie said to povevn. 'J'ho 
jiiesidine mind the genius that govcrn.s tfie IStat ' is he wdio (.loinp noili- 
ing eatises all to be done; who ineditate.s and euntrivea, who looks for¬ 
ward to the future and back to the past, who «-e.s that rela(,i\'e propor¬ 
tion arranges all things in order and jirovides for conUngeiieies.” 

I liavo learnt to believe in niy brief e\[)<'rifneo that aduiinii-tra- 

tir-ri can onl}’be carried on by tue.aiis of both hamls- -one (j.sercisinp gen¬ 
erosity and liberality and the other nsinp Ihnir.i .^s and snength. .Admin- 
i.str.ation cannot be cairied on by the one; it certainly is ijiipo.ssible to 
carry it cvitliout the other. 

L.adios and ^;en^I('^nen, the que.stion of the Chamber of Prinres ,ind 
particularly Ibat of the future o' the Indian .Stati's i,s one of .such magni¬ 
tude that T do not fed competent to ciKompass it in the eonr.se of an 
after-dinner oration. P<ut after alf truths .are r<‘afly simple. If (he iilcal 
i.s to merge our in lividn.al destiny into tidal waves or to be tmejit into tbo 
vortex of hum drum idealism of one pattern and shape, then T lan e piave 
d.inhts of the future and much room for .speculation and mi.eiiving. Put 
T do not believe that Ihi.s can he our goal for variety in Ciiify is the law 
of natnrn. My goal i,s the united States of fndia where every Pro'/ineo 
a’id every State working its own de.stiiiy iji aeeordanee rtilh its own 
environment, its own tradition, hi-dory and idipion will eond.iine to- 
potlier for liigheraii l Imp-ri:d pnrp -scs—e idi .suhserihim; it.s little quota 
of knowiedge and experience, in a labour of lovo freely given for a higher 
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nii'l a iinlilci' i,'iiiiso. T li.'ivo no tksirc to t-nt.-inirlc’ iny.'iolf in nrsuniciils 
of (liwjiotisi'n/n.iitofn'a' y, donioiTnnv, soc.ialkm, (?\1.i’(;nunin nnd iiiuirclyy - 
for till y ni" various avniiues tin; ono almost. Iciidin;^ tlio othor into an 
indolinile .1 id visuions oirdi'. Some of these ealehuorcls even get tinged 
by another form of goveriiniont (.died hy[)0(3rae3\ I believe in the 
saviarr—“ J'’or forms of (iovermnent let fools contest, that which is best 
administered i.s best.” 

Tliero iro manv of iny Orchn-in (he ('hamVier of Prinee.s whet aro 
interested in its future, but f believe that (he test by which its sneees.s 
or faiinri’ ei n 1 k‘ judgeil is only one tnd that is how tar it i.s ah'c; to aehievo 
the ohjeet of helping India and (lie Empire. 

After 1 living detained you so long, f will not .speak mneli more tvith 
n'gard to tl e Indian 8t.ite fore.-s exec'pt tint I feel I should like to aeknmv- 
lodge on tl is oi'casion before Ifis Ji.xeelleney the Vheeroy my personal 
grntilii le far the eui.'Oti''a:;e nent and the Hym]);ite.otie altitude. the 
Imperial GoveriMiioul have adopted tow.ards the .selienu' in which my part 
has oid\' liC'-n (iiat of lla-eon .s (l_v Iliad s.it upon (hea.vie (reoof the oliariot 
whe.d. Th ' tinid test by u liieh i( can be ('.vainined is again the s.ame. It is 
not a rnmniereial eonci'rn and it mini iiof he viewed from (he point of view 
of prol’t an I loss. I in.iv .say it is nol even a ipie.stion of give and take ; 
” give ” is .ho motto and (In' more the one gives tlie greater will be the 
response on tlu; otlier side, f.et (lie uhole sehemc be a saeriliee on both 
side.s at the altar of Emiiire. 1 uas once l■on^rntlllated liy a friend when 
niy’ pro])osils v.'cre luvi'jiled by the fmperial (.'overnment that T had 
achieved a triumph, but 1 replied dial 1 .shall only deem it as such when 
it ])roi e.s to bo a triumph to the Empire. 

In eon 'lusioii, 1 turn to one of my favourite themes aii'l I hope you 
will be ab'i to 1 .e ir w ith me a bt(l..- loiign'r. IJi.i ve soiiiejiow kviriil t') 
1 ekev.i tl'.at (he de.stiuy ot 'he U esl as repre.serded by I’.ritain has been 
brought imo eoutact with the Ea-.t as repie.sentei.l by India by no mei'O 
clianoi' or miy iiap liazard cireiimsi.inei;. The etm-nal tradition of India 
has been t i look to (he inner tlii.igsof life, to be infrosjieclive and to 
fathom the .seciels of God and life. Eelf-rcalisa(ion in otlier words has 
been tlio gcal of flic East. Ti.o \Ye.st on tlic other hand has looked to the 
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outside world to conquer nature in order to enable it to help humanity. 
Each has a definite uiin and a great deal to give to the other. 

Slavish imitation is death hut assimilation of the best when the 
roots are firmly imbedded in one’s own .soil is life. The, materialism of the 
West cannot survive by itself any more than the .spiritiiality of the K.ast 
can be put into practice without the union of both. 1 believe that a higlur 
de.stiny has willed tliat the two nations which have las'ii brought to¬ 
gether are not going to part a.sunder until a higher civilisation lias been 
evolved where the spirituality of the East mingling with the sciences 
and the material progress of the VVest will bring ihe milleniiiin for the 
world. It i.s only then that equality will come ; it is then that wc can 
mutually shake the hand of friendship and .serve eacli other, combine 
together and make an Empire that may well betlie envy of history and 
the world. This is the de.stiny in my estimation that India has to fulfil. 

This according to my ideals is her highest .swuraj, ours is tlie only 
hand that holds the rope that drags u.s on. awake and realise and the 
truth comes. I mention .all this hecau.se this i.s the charge which lies in the 
hands of our disUnguishctl guest of the evening. I.Rt ushojie that God 
may give him wisdom and strength in order that he may march the country 
forw'ard towards its final goal. Then when the time come.s for him to 
leave our shores, India will look to him as a Viceroy wlio was not only a 
plenipotentiary of England but also tlie champion of India. Hi.s consort, 
wdiom it is my delight to lionour to-day is by hi.s side to liolp him in this 
great undertaking. If Your Exeelleneies have enjoyed your all but too 
brief a vi.sit to my State 1 hope wc may look forward to giving you an¬ 
other welc.ome and a longer one next year. 

Your Highne.ss, T.adies and Gentlemen, it i.s with these feelings and 
aspirations 1 now rise to ask you to drink to the health and success to the 
Earl and the (.'ountess of iteadiiig. 

llis E.xcollcnoy the Viceroy replied to the toast a.s fu]low.s :— 

Your Ili/jJtric.'tfs the Muliaruia of Ahmr, Your Ilighnesa the 
Maharaja of Nawanagar. Ladies and Gentlemen,-- His Ilighnes.s 
hits ocenpiod as he projrorly should this evening as the host, 
a position well befitting the distinguislted liuler of this State 
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■wlicii (Lspcnning h('.s.])itality to tlie reprosentativo of tho 
King Eiuporor. But ho has one other advantage in that he 
does not ot't'ii Jia.ve to atjcak in public. I have had tlie 
pleasure of listening to him at the, (.'hanibcr of Princes and 
I regret that we do not hear Iditi more often. After the 
eloquent oration which he has didivcred to you this evening, 
I think you vill agree that it wouhl be l;etter that he should 
select more opportuidtica for .steering with such remarkable 
suece.ss, and enabling us to undorst.and how to pilot the 
ba Ique through difficult watens. If T do not to night follow 
him in all the bri ad routes through which he: has travelled, it is 
not because f ha\e not the dc.sire to accompany him there 
and to discuss with Iiiiu the weighty problems of Empire, 
Tlie danger ’.hut Tier E.'cccjlency may be kept too long will 
be my reason for not walking down those delightful avenue.s 
with Your Highness. Of course, T liave other opportunities 
and it hecon es niy duty at times to apeak on different politica,! 
subjects. 

To night I will select one far more pleasant, that of referring 
to our vi.'iy remarkable (if I may be i)ermitted to say so in his 
})rcsencc) host. To-night, Your ITiglme.ss, I am not a 
politician, I am, it is true, the representative of tlie King- 
Emperor, and it i.s to that jiosition that I owe the honour of 
the obs- rvm.ions you liavo made ami of the princely hospi¬ 
tality }'oii have been good enough to ktvi.sh on me and tho.se 
who accompany mo to-night, f am here as the gnest of 
His Highness of Alwar, in the State of .Alw.ir, in the palace of 
Alwar, surroumicd by the oflic als of Ahvar, and yet I wdio 
have nothing to do with .Alwar, c.xcejit a,s the King Emperor’s 
Viceroy, nevertheless, in the language of Jfis Highnc.ss, am 
the ho.st tins evening. There I think is depicted much of the 
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c'hiiTin, of the, attractiveDcss and ol the court.i'sy of India and 
notliiiig could be more appropriate tlian the obf^ervationa 
liiat from oja; wlio otcupics your position to irgbt made us 
f(M'l iiiore at lioiiie in your State, more as you would wish 
as “ guests whom you liavo delighted to luuiour.” 

But, Sir, even above j'ou tlien^ rules, in Alwar, the monarch 
of the jungle. There is he whom wdth your groat .skill, with 
your remarkable eapacitv for organi,sation with that general- 
ship which we have admired .so much you have learnt to 
coiupic.r (for it is you who have learnt it, I have not), (laugh¬ 
ter). The juonarch of the jungle hu.s demonstrated in 
a manner T little understood until the last two days, hi.smany 
capacities, both of surpri.ses. of concenhnent from all save 
the exp'ort, of how to evade those who have not j-et learnt the 
prowess of the hunter. Ills lliglme.ss has shown ns that man 
with a brain working upon a set plan can ontwit even the 
inonareh of the jungle, and 1 may add, even the wife of the 
monarch of the jungle. I, a humble .student, an admirer of 
lli,s Highness, followed him in this piu-suit, realising that he 
thus manifests the extraordinary cpialities wdiich he is 
known to possess. A man of liigli quality (one of the great 
men of England) once said that genius was the eapaeity to 
take infinite ])aiiis. I have ol)served during these In.st twm 
days not only in ihi.s hut in other respects and have thought 
what a remarkable quality is that of atbuiding to er ery detail. 
His Highiie.ss whether engaged on plea.sure, for his guests or 
to carry out his duty, spares no elToits to achieve hi.s ends. 

IVhcuI look at His Highnes-s of Aiwar, J realise that among 
his many advantage,s is that of youth and yet he has already 
sat for 18 ycaivs ou the guddi of Alwar. The administra¬ 
tion of the State lias been in his hands since Lord Curzou 
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invested him with his powers in the year 1903. Since I have 
been in India, I have visited .some States, though not so 
many as I should have desired; and now it has come to me 
to \'isit Alwar; I have listened to His Highness and in 
particular I value the quotation from the advice of Fenelon 
to Telemachus in which he was told that the ruler was the 
soul of administration of the government. His Highness 
with groat felicity has said it. I would ask Hi? ITig'mois 
to go one step further and to tell me how to find the soul of 
government, that is as was observed to govern whilst doing 
nothing oneself. When I have arrived at the solution of 
that rather difficult problem, 1 shall then in response to the 
invitation so graciously and cordially extended to me by 
His Highness, send him notification that I proj'ose to sjamd 
some weeks with him at Alwar vlien he sliall initiate me in 
many other mysteries. 

Your Highness, you referred ever so briidly to jmur own 
part in the administering of tins >State. You succeeded to 
a noble heritage, to a fi.nc State with sturdy and spirited men, 
with able officials, whom no doubt you have .selected and pro¬ 
bably ass.sted to train. Yo \ have the advant.age of great art 
treasures and great traditions. May 1 say tli.at you will not 
find me wanting in admiration for the State of Alwar and 
its Huler. But one observation T must nuike. His Highne.ss 
has contributed to the cnhancemont of this heritage by the, 
qualities if bis mind and liis spirit. May 1 be permitted to 
quote a Kajput saying to which my attention was attracted 
in reading but a short time ago, and say that His Highness 
of Ahvar is known to have made “his Mother’s milk glorious”. 

I will not refer to the many accomplishments of His Highness, 
to the distinctions he has achieved in the world of sport as 
1M20PSV 
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well as in that of arlministration, to tlie place he has carved 
out for hirnaelf by solid qualities of intellectual equipment. 
To those who have followed his career it is but stating a truism 
to observe that after having conquered the paths which 
generally attract youth he turm-.d hi.s attention to public 
affairs and reali.sed the value of true eloquence moulded 
upon idealism; not in the mere stringing of words together, 
however well expressed, however adorned by quotation, but 
by the deep solid thought .and the a))irit, the soul behind the 
words, for words alone can add nothing to our heritage. It 
is the spirit and the soul expressed in these words ; that which 
is latent in us, but to which we can seldom give adequate 
e.xpression. 1 must express thanks to Ilia Highness for the 
part he has played in tins initiation and the development 
of the idea of the ladion Btate Forces. lie is entitled to 
a very large measure of credit for that which has now become 
a recognised fact. The Indian State Forces have taken the 
place of Imperial Service Forcc-s, for sve have realised in the 
war that we can jilace, our trust in the Princes of India and 
that the forces of the Princes of India are as much at the 
Command of the Kin<i Emperor as the forces of the Crown 
(Applause). Only quite recently a particular incident arose 
when Ilis Highness of Alwar was called upon to send troon.s 
in order to help in a difficult situation iu a .small tovm just over 
his State border. The forces of Alwar were nearer than the 
British; ho was called upon; the response was immediate, 
with the inevitable result that a situation which might have 
been serious was averted. 'I’be Government of India has 
already publicly expressed its gratitude to His Iligliness 
for its services. A.s Viceroy 1 am glad to have the opportunity 
of expressing it in person. 
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In much that This Iliglinoss has said to-Jiight, I find myself 
in agreement. To some things he has said I am not prepared 
to give cx]»re8sion in the same language, perhaps because 
a Viceroy is re.sponsihle to I’arliament as well as to a Cabinet. 
His Highness of Alwar, so far as I understand, is responsible 
only to himself and his God. 

I think (if the India to which you have referred. To mo 
India is India within the Hi'iti.sh Emj)ire, I see India in the 
future coundng as it should in the Councils of Emjjire. I am 
not one of those who desp.iir about the future of India ; indeed 
I look forward to it with hope, with confidence in its future, 
we must not be hasfy. True wi.sdom lies in calm and con¬ 
sidered judgment and not in the hurried lormation of opinion 
under stress of cniotion or passion. 1 am eoiifident that for 
the Princes and the peoples of India thero is a future of great 
hope. I ask all present, tho.se wdio are guests with Her 
Excellency and mo, those who like Hi.s Highness the Jam 
Sahib have the good fortune of friend.shiy> with His Highness 
of Alwar and those w'ho, like the high State oflicials here 
present are treated by Ili.s Higline.ss of Alwar, to drink with 
me to the health of His nighncs.s Sri Maharaj of Alwar and 
wdsh him loiig life, health and c\ cry prosperity. 


DEPUTATION FROM THE ALL-TNDI.A C:OW CONFERENCE 

ASSOCfATTON. 

In replyin" to an address from the above A-s-sooiation presented at Ihce- 
rogal Eodge, Delhi, on the 27th .March, His Excellenoy tho Viceroy .said 

First of all, Gentlemen, let me thank you, on behalf of lady 
Reading and myself, for the kind wishes with tvhich your address 
concludes. 


27th Marel 
J922. 
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I have listened to your address with great interest as 1 know 
well the importance to India of the matters with which you have 
dealt. It also affords me an opportunity of assuring you of 
the unremitting attention which wp Government pays to the 
general agricultural condition of the country and in particular 
to tho.se difficult problems connected with the preservation and 
improvement of its cattle wealth. 

I may sny, however, that I am far from taking the pessimis¬ 
tic view of the situation which is pre.sentod in your ad(fress. 

You state that the number and the quality of cattle in India 
are inadequate for the purpose of agriculture and that they are 
yearly becoming more so. I think that this assertion son;e- 
what overstates the position. The census returOuS are encourag¬ 
ing ra ther than otherwi.se. It i.s true th.at the very wide-spread 
and severe fodder scarcity of ]hl8-i9 caused a reduction in the 
number of cattle, and the aliuo.st equally severe scarcity of 1DSO- 
21 has probably retarded recovery, but the last census showed 
a?i increa.se in ten years of over 0 per cent, in the number of 
cattle, in areas for which fnil c(>iiq)arative figure.s ,are available, 
and I have every confide.nce that tJic recent favourable monsoon 
will restore such losses .as have oecurre 1. It is hardly relevant to 
compare as was done in your memorial (,o laud CJicImsford— 
tlie number of cattle per hundred of f)opu]ation in India with 
simila.r calculation.s like Australia, Argentine and Uruguay, 
sparsely populated and largely pastoral countrie.s, one of whose 
main in lustries. is cattle-breeding for the export trade in meat. 
The censirs returns also indicate not an increase, but a slight 
decrease in the area which a single pair of bullocks is required 
to plough. I think that we must leave it to the cultivator to 
determine the number of the cattle which he considers essential 
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for the cultivation of his land, and to concentrate the attention 
of.Government on improvement of quality, and I myself shall 
not be dismayed if an imiirovement in quality is accompanied 
even by a nrluction in numbers and a saving in fodder and 
pasture wliich is at present largc'ly consumed by useless animals. 

I now come to the question of the millv sujq)ly and the 
condition of the milch cattle wliich you say is deplorable. The 
rise which has taken place in the piice of milk is to be regretted, 
but there is no e^'iden(■e that it is due to any deterioration in the 
quality or quantity of cattle. Tn point of fact its price has 
simply risen in sympathy with that of other commodities. Nor 
can I attribute the high infant mortality, which unhappily pre- 
vail.s in this country, to a reduction in the number or quality of 
milch cattle. High infant mortii-lity is unfortunately not new 
i n Tndia. I am in complete .sympathy with your desire to red uco 
it. It is one of the serious problems of India, but, though 
deeply to be deplored and while it is undoubtedly attributable 
in jiart to defective nutriment, its main r.auses are to be found 
in ignorance and the neglect of sanitation. An improvement 
ill the milk-supiily turns first and forenio.st on better breeds of 
cattle. You will be intcre.stcd to learn that at the Agricultural 
Institute at Pu.sa cows have been bred which give an average 
outturn of -V.l pound,s of milk a day. The goal which we should 
keep in viev/ is therefore a breed of cow which will gir o the 
maximum annual yield of milk and the elimination of all animals 
whose outturn is barely worth their keep. 

The slaughter of cattle, and especially of cows, is a subject 
bristling wirh difficulties, owing to its close connection with 
tlie religious lieliefs and feelings of a large part of tlie popula¬ 
tion. lint, though I appreciate the motives which must have 
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induced you to avoid diKcussion of this aspect of the matter, it 
is impossible for me to refrain from some Jnention of it. Xfje 
bitterness of religious difl'erwictss has in modern times largely 
given way to broad-minded toleration, and I only ask that this 
spirit of toleration may be observed whenever the question of 
cattle-slaughter is discussed. Respect one another’s religious 
beliefs, but, while striving as far as possible not to offend against 
them, do not let any man try to force his own upon other men. 
And, for the (iconomic point of view, let me ask you to credit 
with lionesty of oy)inion those persons who tell you that India 
perhaps suffer,s, not from the fewness, but from the multitude, 
of her cattle. Also let me ask you to disbelieve the wild state¬ 
ments which, T believe, are often made, that there is a heavy 
drain on our cattle through export to other countries. The 
export of cattle is, in fact, extremely small ; in a debate in the 
Assembly last March it was .shown that only one animal in ten 
thousand is exported each year. It is at 1 cast a tenable proposi¬ 
tion that the e.xport trade tends to promote, rather than retard, 
the maintenance of good breeds by the stimulus that it gives 
to breeders and the preservation, in their pure and true tj’pe.s, 
of the best .strains. Nevertheless, the Government of India, 
in the debate which I have just mentioned, undei took to pro¬ 
hibit the export of good breeds when satisfied t'..at they were 
being unduly depleted. 

In the memorial which your Association submitted to my 
predecessor you asked for the appointment of a Commission to 
enquire into a variety of matters connected with the cattle 
wealth of this country. The Council of State after a full dis¬ 
cussion considered that such a Commission was unnecessary. 
You now ask that an enquiry should be made from Local 
Governments as to the advisability of action being taken in the 
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mat ter, I v. ill see. that your iulclress and my reply is brou f^ht 
to their notice. Eut the Affrieultural and Veterinary Depart¬ 
ments are, as you are aware, now transferred subjects in the 
charge of Mini.''tors, who have full power to take any steps which 
they consider necessary in the interests of the cattle wealth of 
their re.spective, J’rovinces and T shall leave the matter in their 
hand.s with the fullest conlldence that it will be satisfactorily 
dealt with, .f may mention, however, that the main points 
of intere.st in die last cattle-census have been brought to the 
notice of the l.ocal (.'overnmeiits, and they hav'e been asked 
to examine the figures, especially where the.se reveal defects in 
■ their respective provinces. 

And now, (I'entlemen, what is the upshot ? My conclusion 
is that though there is plenty of room for improvement, there 
is little ground for pessimi.sm. Above all, what is wanted 
is not an increase in the number of cattle but an improvement 
in their quality. And here I cannot refrain from saying that 
though public feeling is keenly intere.sted in the -subject, this 
interest i.s rarely nianife.sted in action or enterpri.se. La.st year, 
the Government of India appointed as Imperial Dairy Expert, 
an officer of great practical c.xjierience, one of whose functions 
is to advise rn any dairy scthcmc's submitted to him. The 
numerous requests for assistance tliat he. received from public 
bodies and privati' concerns or jiersons were a most gratifying 
teslimony of public interest in the subji'ct of the milk supply, 
but I am bound to add that though, in response to these re¬ 
quests, he drew' uj) in complete detail a number of schemes, in 
very few cases if in any—has any attempt been made to put 
them into opteration. Ajiart from Government assistance, 
enterprise, public and private is required and there is no better 
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direction in which public spirit or commercial activity can 
manifest itself than in translating into action the interest that 
is so widely felt in tin's important subject. My Government 
will do all that it can to a.s.sist and I am sure that the Local 
Governments will do the same. 


ADDItES.? OP WELCOME FROM REPRE.SENTATIVES OF THE 
NORTH.WE.ST FRONTIER PROVINCE AND THE MUNICIPAL 
COMMinEE, PESHAWAR. 

Their ExccIIcni'ies the Vicemy and the Countess of Readinj: accom¬ 
panied hy their Perannai .Stall left Delhi on the evening of the 29th March 
for Peshawar and the Xorlh-Wcat Frontier. In replying to an Addiras 
of Welcome from the reprcaentalivea of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Municipal Committoo, Peshawar, Kis Excellency said 

I thank you very warmly on behalf of Lady Heading and 
myself for the cordial welcome which you have extended to ms 
on the occasion of our first visit to the North-West Frontier 
Province. It is a very' great pleasure to us to have been able 
to come to Peshawar and to meet you all. It is with no com¬ 
mon interest that we have seen the great barrier of the Frontier 
liills, and the gates out.side which the forces of trouble for India 
have so often g.athered, sometime.s to be- dispersed, and some¬ 
times gaining strength to break through and carry rape and 
pillage over the face of the land. The menace of the past is 
not entirely banished, for the re.stlessneas of trans-border tribes 
has not yet given place to stable conditions or to any per¬ 
manent promise of busting peace, and we should be blind to the 
facts if v/e tried to persuade ourselves to the contrary. Vigi¬ 
lance against the forces of disturbance must still be our watch¬ 
word on the Frontier. 
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Addrem of Welcome from rcprexentaliees of the. North-West Frontier Prov¬ 
ince and the Iluniciptil Committee, Peshawar. 

I take this opportunity of thimkhig the Kliane, the triboo- 
men, and the peoples of the Xortli-West Frontier rrot iuce for 
their groat assistance, to us in the p,a.st in helping to guard tlie 
Frontier and to keep vvat. h on those, unruly elements, which, 
from time to time, have threatenol not only thi.s Province bur 
India ea.s(. of the Indus. 1 know that you have deserved and 
earni'd a great store of gratitude, from the peoples of India for 
the part which you have, played. I warmly weleome vour 
assurances that the manhood of the Frontier i.s still ready to 
coml'ine -ind bear its share of the burden of defence. 

The diflicult problem of the protection of the outlying vil¬ 
lages of j our long frontier line de,mands a defence system which 
must bo elastic, not unduly costly, and .above all suited to local 
conditions, with co-operation between dillcrent sections of tbe 
pcojile themselves and between the people and the Govern¬ 
ment, Our dilRculties are not incapable of solution, and I am 
inspired with confidence by the knowledge that the resolution 
of your leading men and the fortitude of your people are ranged 
on the side of the Government in our efforts to meet the prob¬ 
lem. We may also take encouragement from the fact that the 
conclusion of what I trust may prove, a lasting peace with 
Afghanistan has put a now c miplexion on some aspects of Fkju- 
tier afliirs. 

The. generous references which you made to my efforts to 
ensure the success of the lieforms Scheme, and a se.tthunent of 
the vexed question relating to the Treaty of Se\Te.s, have given 
me deep gratification. As regards the application of the former 
to your Province, it would not be right for me to say anvthing 
here. The whole matter is sbi.wtly to ho eonsidered by a Com¬ 
mittee whose recomnie.ndaf ions will coniniand file most canaTt 

M20rsv 
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.Aditreis of Wehwne from repmenintives of the North-We-it Frontier Pror- 
ince. and the Mvniripil Commitlre, Peshamii’, 
aT-tcntioii. You may lay your views fully and frankly lieforc 
th'-m. As regards the rsn'ision of the Treaty of Sevres, I have 
as YOU are aware, let no 0 |)portnnity pass of pLieing before His 
Majesty’s Goviuminent the demands made by I'esponsible Mos¬ 
lem opinion in India, and of urging tliat the fullest consideration 
should be given to their sentiments in the settlement of these 
proldenis. I shall not fail to convey to Mr. Montagu, your regret 
at his resignation and your expressions of appreciation and 
gratitude for liis efforts on behalf of the Moslems of India. My 
own views have, already been publicly stated, 1 deeply value 
the tribute paid by you, the representatives of a pre-eminently 
Mahornedan Province, renowned as a stronghold of Isilauiio 
tradition, to my endeavours to help tl»e Moslems of India in tho 
trouble which the Great Mhir brought in its train for them, 
1 have always cherished it as my privilege and recognised it 
as my jsxtent duty to impress the views of responsible Moslem 
opiiiion in India upon His Majesty’s Government. I am now 
fully acquainted nith tlie vuow.s of His Majesty’s Government 
upon recent events, and I am sure you w ill be glad to know that 
no (piestion has arisen between His Majesty's Govevninmt 
and me. us Viceroy, or my Oovermnent regarding the pro¬ 
priety of either my own or my Government’s action in this or 
in any respect. 

Let me- say that I take the fullest respoasibility for tho 
telegram sent, not only ])ccause 1 arn the liead of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, hut becan.se the proposal originated with me. 
I have also had it at heart to allay by open statement of our ac¬ 
tion, wherever this was practicable, any misgivings which 
Moslems in India may have felt as to the steps taken to hrirg 
their views to notice in the proper quarter. The sole o])iect niy 
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Government liad in view in dtsiring to publidi the telegram 
was to aeguaiut those interested in India with the, action taloTv 
by the Go /e.rnme.iit of India, bnt inasmuch as } fully appreciated 
that publication might affect the international situation, wis 
requested tlui assent of His Majesty’s Government. 

Here again no question has ari.son between us regarding this 
action. His Majesty's Oovormnimt have declared that not 
only was my Govermnent entitled to kee[) them in England 
acqu linti/l with Mo.slem sentiments, aiul to impress them as 
forcibly is we could, bnt also tluat my Governmout acted with 
constitutional propriety in requesting His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment’s icssent to the publication, and through the propi'r 
chnnuol (1 communication, tin- Secretary of Stale, My Govern¬ 
ment’s ciesire was to obtain ('(msidcration of Indian Moslem 
aspirations and their fnll'ilmont in so far as they were considered 
just,, cquifahle and reasonable. Tlis Majcsly’s Gos'ernment 
have nrule phiin that Mr. Montagu’s resignation lias not 
ail'eeted their policy, either in regard to the Treaty of JMace, 
or to the Reforms, or otherwise. They have already stated 
that they will not fail to give due weight and full consideration 
to the nquesentatioTi.s made by tlie Moslems of India, in so far 
as these are compatible with ju-stice, and tlieir obligations to 
their.M'ies and other nations. I trust that the difficult ipies- 
tioii is now approaching a solution, and that peace in the Nt ar 
East may soon be brought about. 1 am confident that when 
the nniil hi.story of these negotiations comes to be written, its 
pages v' ill leave no doubt that Great Rritain has been guided 
by thai. desire of justice for, and synqiathy with, the MoMmu 
clcmenc.s in the British Rnipiire which has been a traditional 
feature of her policy. 
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Your do'^ire.s roifmvling a University command my Kympath','. 

I will not lose siolit of your wi.slies for tlio improvement of the 
facilities for higlii-.r edneation in tliis Province. These m.'itt.em 
as you know, am lic-lued about witli fmanciiil dilticulties. At 
the present time 1 can only undertake to keep your wants in 
mind, against a time when it may be twasible to take practical 
steps to fullil them. 1 am glad to be able to-day to exprers 
my appnsciatiou of the great effort whieli the peoples of this 
Province, true to their traditions of lojmlty and courage, made 
to a'-si.'t our cause in the Great War. Your eontrib\itiou in 
manhood and in other (lirections i.s one whicli the Empire will 
not readily forget. I am glad to know tli.at you appreciate the 
grants of canal land which were made to the ez-service men of 
your Province. A’ou will Tceognisc, 1 am suic, the difficulties 
wlilcli exist in rewarding ail those with .service to their credit 
in tlii.s manner. As regards the eivilian.s of this Province, I 
will not fail to bring their desire to the notice of tlio Punjab 
Government for their consideration wlion new schemes for tho 
colonisation of State lands Come imdcr c.xamination. It only 
lemains for me to re-alliriii the pleasure which has lioon felt by 
L.rdy Reading and myself in meeting you and in visiting this 
Province, and to thank you once more fur the ver}' kind manner 
in which 3 ’ou have received us. 

FAREWELL DIXXER TO TflE RTGIIT HONOURABLE SRINIVASA 
S.ASTRJ AT VICERF.OAT. LODGE, .SIMLA. 

In pviii'i tlic tn.rsl of the Ryit Hniioiirahte Srinivasa Sivstri His 
Ex •(■[iGiiuty the Viceroy saifl; -- 

I have invited von liere to-niuht to do honour to the Ri<jht 
Ilonouralle iSAnivusa iSa.dri, and 1 now' ask you to jom me in 
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wishing him snrcpas and Ood-speftd on the great mission 
which will shortly take him away temporarily from India. 

Its iin])ortancc i« notably' emjduiisLsed by a message 
I have been asked fo deliver to Mr. Sastri from the Secretary 
of State. It is as follows :— 

“ Before yon depart for An.stralia, New Zealand and 
Canada at the invitation of ilie Governments of 
these Dominion.s as a rejirosentative of the Oov- 
erntnent of India, 1 wish to take the opportunity of 
expressing my sense of high importance of your 
mission for India and the Empire. 

The elotiuence and the cogency of your aj)[)eals were 
largely instrumental in the success achieved by 
repi'escntiitives of India at (he Premiers’ Con¬ 
ference last year which jiiaeed on record a resolu¬ 
tion recognizing rights of citizenshi[) of Indians 
liiwfully domiciled in other parts of the Emj)ire. 
The ready acceptance of that resolution by the 
rrinie .Ministers of the great Dominions which you 
will visit is a signal jiroof of the new statu.s of equal 
])artncrship won by India through her effort,s and 
sacrilices during the war in Councils of the British 
Commonwcalt h of Nations. 

It wir. lunv be your tusk to extend and quicken the spirit 
of harmony and good-wdll, to consult with leaders 
of ])oliticnl thought in the Dominions and their 
constituent Statc.s and Provinces as to the best 
mean.? and methods of giving effect to the objects 
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of tlie resolution and to bring lionie to tlieir peoples 
tlie evidence of India’s n'ortliiness of her new 
status and her consciousness of common ideals 
and higher interests which she shares with thorn 
as an equal partner in tlie British Cominonwealth of 
Nations. 

No one better qualified than you could have been chosen 
to undertake this dillicult and important mission 
in which I am confident you will achieve the greatest 
possible measure of success. You carry with you 
iny most cordial good wi.slies.” 

This must assuredly be a gratifying tribute to our distin¬ 
guished guest which will, I trust, be. an enc.ourage.ment to him 
in the great work he has undertaken. It simplifies my task to¬ 
night and expresses the substance of our thoughts. Yet I cannot 
part so easily from so tempting a subject and, as Head of the 
Ooveminent of India, T must give utterance to some of my 
own reflections knowing full well that I shall he expressing 
the sentiments of my colleagues in the Government and of all 
those who, in India, have regard to her interests as a partner 
of the British Empire. 

I .shall not allude at length to iny Eight Honourable friend’s 
past services to India and the Empire lor I feel assured that 
you will agree with me in holding that these .services are already 
recognised as an imjiortant page in liistory and that the 
chronicle of his activities will bo read by future generations in 
India as marking an important .step of progress in the relations 
between the British Government and India, and in the develop¬ 
ment of India’s place in the greatest Empire in the World. 
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Tlie part ]in, togc.tlisr with his collcagu'; the Maharao of Ciitcli, 
])lavecl at the nuietings of the Imperial CoTiforenee in London and 
iif tlie Leagre of Nations at Oenova, is already well known. 
Not content as he might have been- to Imve rasted upon his 
la])oura, my Light TIonoiirahle friend then jiroceeded as the 
representative of India to the historic Wasltington Confer¬ 
ence. Our honoured gue.st of to-night has made ii.s proud of 
him, to whom \vc entrusted the heavyy responsibility of placing 
India’s interest before those high tribunals, and T do not over¬ 
state the. cas e whenl assert that his bearing in these weiglity 
(innferenccH tii.s high character and his'skill in argument and 
ch.>quencc in expression, have pnalnced an effect on the refwe- 
pentatives of our Empire, and on tho.se of other Nations which 
has markcdl / enhanced the, good name of India and c.levated 
the reputation of her people. 

My High-, Honourable friend has not ('scaped the fate of 
common experience of thos(r who .successfidly di.scharge great 
mitional rcsponsibilitic's. He has been attacked by some 
who have faded to apqwefiate his past .services and the value 
of lus coming inissioii. I feel assured that whilst he will devot(? 
proper attertion to legitimate criticism or comment, he will 
pay no regard to those who since his return to India lia\-o 
striven merely to belittle liL aeiiievoments. He will, I trud, 
rc.st couvhtced that he has throughout his efforts enjoyed 
tl’.e full conlideiice and cariK-'d the dee}) gratitude of those who 
have fiiilia’s best inteicsts elosc at he.irt. If proof were ncodol 
in India, the unanimons v'ote of the Legishitive A.ssernbly— 
that jcalou? gu.irdian of public money—of the expenses for 
the mission on which he is now about to embark, places beyond 
doubt the value assigned by India to his services. 
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Let me briefly recall the reasons M'hich led to Mr. Sastri pro- 
ceeding on his niissioti to the Douiinioiis. During the dis¬ 
cussions in the Inijicrial (Jonferenee last year, he represented 
the views of my (lovcmment and the aspirations of the people: 
of India on the subject of the disabilities of Indians in the 
self-governing Dominions. We must not—indeed cannot— 
forget the invariable and invalualilc supjjort given to him by 
Mr. Montagu. With the concurrence of lii.s colleagues and of my 
Government Mr. Sastri .suggested that misaj>prehen.sions might 
be removed, and a closer undei standing and sympathy est.iblish- 
ed, if a deputation from India visited tlm Dominions and 
discussed the situation with their leading men. He expressed 
hopes that these Conferences might lead to legislation to 
effect desired changes. Who could doubt the wisdom of this 
idea ? And I am glad to say that it was warmly w'elcomed by 
the Dominion I’remicrs who he is about to visit. It ha.s now 
been decided that my Light Honourable friend will proceed 
alone and undertake this difficult task single-handed. He 
might well quail before the burden he proposes to lift, but he is 
umleterred by the difficulties of his task. My past experienre 
of his tact and of the strength of his purjiose inspire me to 
think that these delicate negotiation.s are in the safe.st of 
hands. We mu.st not, however, be disappointed if they do not 
produce immediately the resuha we, seek, for in these political 
negotiations patience is a great virtue. We must be patient, 
we have ground for trust, for 1 am confident that the seed 
Mr. Sastri sows will, in the fullness of time, bear the harvest 
which should completely satisfy our legitimate hojies. 

I am glad to inform you that the Commonwealth of 
Australia — his first destination—has sent through me to our 
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honoured representative, a most cordial message of vveloome and 
aaoffer of hospitality as an honoured guest of the Dominion, 
during his visit, lie goes forth on India’s mission to other parts 
of the Empire. India, no longer outside the door when the 
Councils of Empire meet, but India present at the Conferences, 
tahing her scat as a partner in the Empire. Time was when the 
aspirations of her people led to agitation for some greater recog¬ 
nition of her place in the Empire. I wonder whether, even 
amongst the most sanguine, it was ever thought that within a 
period of a few years she would have attained the status she now 
enjoys, and to which the Secretary of State’s message bears 
eloquent testimony. India'has made such rapid strides within 
the last five years that I sometimes doubt whether we have fully 
appreciated the distance she. has travelled. As Viceroy, I 
naturally r(flcct upon her progre.ss during this period; as 
Viceroy, I am proud of it and am grateful to England for her 
recognition of India’s position achieved, through her efforts 
and through the sacrifices she made during the war. There 
are some who ask what is 1 ndi a’s place in the Empire ? Where 
does she stand '( The answer will be found in the history of the 
Im])erial Councils of tlie last few years. We see in rapid review, 
India taking lier place with the Dome Government and the 
Dominions .at the Tnipcrial Confereiiee, at the Imperial War 
Cabinet, at i he great Peaee Conference, at the League of Nations, 
at the Washington Conference and with them alfixing her 
signature to the great world treaties. I shall not pause, to recall 
the names of tho.se who have taken part in them. They are 
inscribed in the pages of history. And so when Mr. Sastri 
arrives in the I.)orainions he will again meet those distinguished 
men with whom he sat last year and he wdU he conscious of 
M20l'SV 
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his lesponnibility for an India which is a partner with those 
Dominions in the British Commonwealth of Nations. Let us 
wisli liirn success upon his mission. It is our mission, for we — 
the Government of India—are responsible for the views he 
will represent. Tliese are already well known to the Indian 
public and ho may rely upon the fullest possible support from 
my Government. As I see Mr. Sastri I recall the occasion 
M’hen I fir.st heard of him. It was in England before my 
departure for India, and Mr. Montagu, the then Secretary of 
State, was spealcing to me of the distinguished })er8onalities of 
India. He told mo of Mr. Sastri, and from what he said I 
expected to find as 1 have found in Mr. Sastri an eloquent, 
forceful and devoted servant of India. My knowledge of all the 
actions of Mr. Sastri, on his various missions has deepened 
and strengthened these impressions, and I have no doubt that 
upon hia return we shall acclaim him as one who has added to 
the great services already performed. 

I give you the toast of the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, 
and wish him with all our hearts. God-speed and success. 

Tr. lespor.aing tlic Itiulit TToaour.ablc Srinivasa Sastri aaiJ : — 

Yrnir Ex-e.llc)iri/, Yovr Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen,—1 feci a 
proud man to-day in many ways, hut I also ask you to see in me a man in 
uttermost confusion. Not able to find words in which to express the 
feeling witli which hia heart is charged. 1 am as you may expect in 
profound gratitude to llis Excellency for the way in which ho has pro- 
gentsd me to this great Assembly. I must in the first instance ask His 
Excellency most respectfully to convey to Hia Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India my high sense of appreciation and gratitude for the 
fclicitiucsiy phr.ased mc,s.?;igc which he has been picasoil to send mo. 

Ladies and Gcntlomeii, believe mo I did not expect in the least to bo tho 
recipient of the eulogy that it has pleased His Excellency the Viceroy 
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to pronounce to-night. I hardly know in what terms suitably to ac¬ 
knowledge riiy debt. I can only begin by saying that if I have aucoeoded 
to any extent in the discharge of the high duties that the Government 
of India entrustcid to me, it is largely due to the fact that everywhere 
the Government of India is held in high respect, and any agent of that 
Government is bound to receive respectful attention. In spite of what 
cei'tain peojle may say, I found on either hand the fullest recognition 
of the importance of the Indian Govei-nment and the great prestige 
which it commands in the Councils, not only of the Empire, but in the 
Councils of tlie world. Whether it was so long y<!ars ago, or no, I do not 
pretend to l-e able to say, but at the present moment it is by no means an 
exaggeration to say that an Indian travelling abroad and charged by the 
Government of India with any message. Is a.ssured of a most earnest and 
respectful hi:aring. 

I have a word to say to this great .Assembly in recognition of the 
services which at Washington Mr. Corbett of tlic Indian Civil Service, 
Colonel Wig ram of His Majesty’s Forces and my Secretary Mr. Bajpai, 
rendered to the Government of India. My duties wore greatly lightened 
by their assistance. Their devotion to tlu! cause of India and their special 
knowledge c-f the subjects tiiat came under review were beyond praise. 

Yo\ir Excellency, people in India swayed by abnormal considerations 
that in the past few years have failed to take account of these circum¬ 
stances. When Lord Chelmsford in nominating me as the Representative 
of his Coveinment to the Imperial Conlerenoe, he ventured on a great 
departure from the traditions of our Government. He chose a non¬ 
official -although a member of his fiegislaturc —for the first time to re¬ 
present the Government in Imperial Councils. It was not understood 
at the time, but I take leave to say that that appointment would not 
have been possible but for the compJotaness with which the Government 
of India had during the last few years identified themselves with the best 
thoughts and aspirations of the people of India as regards their status 
abroad and in International Councils. I try to remember how a few 
years ago nothing w'as more noticeable than the violent feelings which 
against the people of India with regard to their status in the Doaiinlons 
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and elsewliere, and a somewhat tepid manner in which, on their behalf, 
representations used to be made, not only by the Government of India, but 
by the various Local Goverriincnts as well. Tliat state of things has 
long passed away and now everyone—even though he bo a non-co- 
operator -will feel boujid in justice and in truth to acknowledge that 
if there had been a tndy National Government with a National personnel 
the representations made on behalf of Indians either at the seat of 
Empire or in International Coiim-ils could not have boe,n more forcibly 
or more entirely consonant to the wishes of the community. Then, 
too, some amount of surpria<! was felt, and I think adverse ignorant 
criticism was paas<‘d on the circumslance to which His Excellency 
referred, that in this delicate matter of the treatment of Indians in our 
Dominions, the Imperial Government had, as it were -I am putting it 
in the way of the eritie—washed its hands clean of the busines.s and retii'ed 
leaving the Indian Government to light its ease as it might with tJio 
various Dominions concerned. It was rather different on tlio part of 
the Imperial Government. I take, it—and 1 hope that my countrymen in 
India -will come to rcali.se it more and more—that the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment recognised that perhaps the intercession of a Government that 
was in a position, more or less, to lay down, to dictate, to express itself, as 
it were, from a superior pcd(!atal, was not welcome by the fully grown 
Dominions, and it would he a graceful recognition of the full autonomy of 
the Dominions on the one hand, and likewise of full admission that India 
had risen to Dominion .status on the other. It was I think tliis feeling 
rather than any other tliat dict.atcil the policy which lias now been re¬ 
sponsible for my proceeding as a Uepresentative direct of the Government 
of India to conduct negotiations on those matters with the Govornraonts 
of the various Dominions. I think success is much more assured in this 
way of approach than it might have betm if we had always spokon through 
and onr case had only been transmitted direct by the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment thera.sclves. I mu.st acknowledge on my jiart the very great help 
and sympatlij’ I received at the deliberations of the Imperial Conference 
from tlio Premiers of the various Dominions, Witli one notable excep¬ 
tion—which I dare,say is present in the minds of you all—the statement 
of the case for Indians recoiv'ed tho most careful attention. Tho 
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Premiers wore glad -to find out our point of view and when they found 
it out and likewise recognised that it was compatible with their inmost 
wishea, I received every en<!oura"emont from them and promises of 
support in case a deputation from India were willing to proceed to the 
various localities and to present India’s caso there. It was to me a 
matter of the greatest pleasure to find that India was so well received by 
the Premiers. But let me assure you. Ladies and Gentlemen, that the 
success of our cause and the p.assing of that resolution at the Imperial 
(Conference, would not have been ])o3sible were it not for the forceful, 
enthusiastic and eloquent advocacy of our cause by the Premier of Great 
Britain himself. Mr. Lloyd George found it necessary at the last moment 
to inh'rpose with liis authority and with his great eloquence on behalf 
of fndia. More than anything else, it was the few word that he said 
at the end in favour of India’s (lause that succeeded in bringing about 
the passing of that resolution. It is therefore primarily at the hands 
of the [mpt rial Cabinet tliat we bad to look fur tlie carrying out in full 
of the terms and purpo.scs of that res dutioii. In other words. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, in no spirit of controvursy, but inthespirit of India’s t)es(i 
wishes, I put it to you that that rcs)lntion is gr)ing to be tested, not so 
much by thi. results of my mission iiito the Dominions, as by what takes 
place as regards Kenya and ITgaitda. T am full of apprehension at 
what might hapi)cn in case an adverse decision should be pronounced 
rather liastily by the Imperial Cabinet regarding the interests of Indians 
in these Crown Colonies. T hope notliing will happen in any way to prove 
that my apprehension is at all well founded, and I am in the fullest hope 
that at the last moment when the decision comes to bo taken, the larger, 
nobler, and the higher view will be taken and India’s v'ews and ambitions 
fully satisfied. It will not do for mo however to hide from you or from 
myself'the piDSsibility that my hands might be a little weakened in tho 
Dominions when I am speaking on behalf of Indians there, by any 
adverse treatment of Indians in the Colonics of Kenya and Uganda whore 
not a large local legislature, nor unsympathetic Parliaments, but tho 
authorities of Whitehall are themselves concerned. 

His Excellency was also pleased to refer to my critics. I have a 
great many of them and I rejoice that they should pay so much attention 
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tosoobsourR an individual. I Lave tried in mnro than ono jilace to 
present the true, aspect of my forthcoming tour. I have tried to 
explain how this resolution aro.^e and how in consequence of it I am 
being deputed by the (jovernment of India. Much of the misreprasenta- 
tion has been dispelled, I am glad to .say, but as it happen.s in all these 
cases, there is a good deal of residue left which it is impossibh; to clear 
away. Part of this residue doubtless relates to my personality and 
that need not concern anybody eveepting mvself. But I am bound 
to point out that a good part of this resiilue is likewise duo to that 
brooding dissatisfaction which the non-oo-operation movement has left 
behind—I am taking it as of the past, I hope it i.s—as one of its most 
undesirable consequences. Too many of my friend.s, too many of my 
countrymen seem to think that the steps that we have taken in acquiring 
Dominion status, whether at London, or at ('leueva, or ct Washington and 
nowinOcno.a,arebutas so many pebbles thrown at us by a designing 
bureaucracy by wliich our political ineptitude is constantly tripped 
and betrayed. They seem to thinlc that some of us who belong to what 
is called the Labour Party and who .are trying as far as po,saiblR to 
improve negotiations with the (lovernment are victims of a great self- 
deception. That what is equal partnership in the Britannic (Common¬ 
wealth of Xations—usually called by Mr. Lloyd George “ the free {Com¬ 
monwealth of free nations’’—that our equal partnership in that object 
is but a delusion and a snare. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, you udil permit me to take op a few minutes 
of your time in dc-scribing what I consider to ho the truth of the matter 
which is cntii'oly forgotten by the somewhat hasty and unthinking critic 
in India. This Britannic Commonwealth of Xations is not always best 
understood by the Englishmen thentsedves. Perliaps it is necessary 
not to he an Englishman so a.s to feel the great influenco of this Common¬ 
wealth and to feel also its benevolence in full. Somehow or other 1 have 
an unquenchable faith in the future of this Commonwealth. I have been 
criticised every now and then for referring, in an e.'ccesa of enttiusiasra, to 
the ideals of the British Empire. But still I remained imperturhahlc. 
I belong to the Servants of India Society of wliioh the basic Article is tho 
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belief that the oonnrction of India with Eiiglan.d is somohow on high 
intended to fnllil some higii purposes for the benefit of the world. Be¬ 
longing to that Society 1 have never wavered in the faith that I shall 
presently endeavour to put before you. This British (Commonwealth 
ol Nations ha;; done many thing.s in the past. It has great exploits to its 
credit. It has great achievements in the moral sphere to its credit. 
D.iiibtles:;— lihe all human institutions - -its history is disfigured 1 ) 3 ' many 
things which Britishers themselve.s would be the first to wish could be 
forgotten. Doubtless there are mun 3 - things which mat' be pronounced 
to be serious imperfections and flaws, either in the way' in which this 
Commonwealth ha.s been built up or in the way in which it is now held 
together, hut we arc studying a great political institution, we are studyfing 
a mass of events connected ino.'ctricably w'ith human affairs all over the 
world and it were a pity to apply to if, our petty measures or our small 
things. I take it that this great political organization stands aniq^ue 
auiongst Iho pt litical institutions of the world, for one thing above all 
idheis I wi.sh il were generally recognised, it stands for one thing more 
than any other and tiust is the reconciliation of the Bast and the West. 
TItt bringing togidher in happy h.snnony the j)eo])le of varied races and 
varied com pie situs. Tlie blending together under one law, under one. 

Sovereign, under one. Imperial I’arliament, people of adverBo, nationali¬ 
ties, various culture.s, hitherto felt in many' another political organizations 
to be ii reconcilable and never under one flag. There are, as some of you 
m ly havts seen, peojile who sit down and think deejtly in these busy times, 
there are great writeis, great thinkers, seers of the future who w'ould, in 
tlieir moments of hesitation as to the future of our civilization, to the 
i utme of our hun anity, tell us in solemn tones that perhapK tlie world to- 
dav is moving forward at no long period to a great clash hetween the Bast 
a;.d the West, between the White and the Coloured jmpulation, and that 
thtit cl.a.sh will be marked hy the shedding of more blood, hythe destruc- 
ti.i'.i of more human property and more liumaji happiness than any clash 
ii; the story of ou- country. Whether that bn so or not, it is too much 
for one connected with the practical affairs of the moment to say’, but it 
docs not look impc'ssible. There are many things which seem to point to 
the hash oi smaller and pettier difficulties, and it is not unlikely that 
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we should hear in no long time the rumble of a mighty earthquake whereby 
this planet can bo rudely shaken. But, hadies and Gentlemen", if only the 
British Commonwealth were wisely guided in its time, if only British 
statesmanship, which has always proved equal to the greatest emergencies, 
proved eqtial to Ihe greatest of all emergencies.'' If only the British Com¬ 
monwealth kept its even temper, in spite of ups and downs, in its up¬ 
ward progress, there is no serious risk of thisgreatearthquako submerging 
this pianet. I ask you. Ladies and Gentlemen, where, in any Empire, in 
any political union there are people of so many adverse ways and complex¬ 
ions and cultures as within the British Empire ? I ask you to reflect 
solely to see the march of events from a safe distance of, say, two or three 
hundred years. I ask you in all seriousness whether it is not in this 
Britannic Commonwealth that we .see the beginning of a great and happy 
solution of these discords that those who look into the future frighten us 
with. And whore in this world wide Empire is the conflict of race with 
race, of colour with colour, of civilization with civilization, more marked, 
more evidenced, more fraught with possibilities of good and evil, more 
perplexing to the intelligent student of human affairs than in this India, 
where wo all dwell ? ITerothcrearegrcatadministratcirs, statesmen who 
from day to day are occupied with great affairs. The Viceroy, Governors, 
the Commimder-in-Chicf—all dealing with the administration of a great 
Continent. Members of Council and great potentates leading the des¬ 
tinies of millions. Secretaries to the Government of India who, if the 
secret be told, are only a little more powerful than their chiefs. Deputy 
Secretaries and Under Secretaries who, 1 understand, with the turning of 
n phrase may bring into viewer turn aside mighty issues. All who in 
high spheres or in low are making or marring the destinies of millions. 
You all have passed through an exceptionally trying time. You have my 
profoundost sympathy for the patience and forbearance with which on 
both sides you seem to have tided over the difficulties. It is not my busi¬ 
ness to say one word that will aggravate the difficulties of the situalion, for 
we are passing through the period of transition. Do let me, in the name 
of this great Britannic Commonwealth of Nations, ask you to remember 
that if the Britannic Commonwealth has a high mission and a noble 
destiny, that mission and that destiny cannot be fulfilled except through 
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> 011 . Tliatotjea' honeofj’oii d-volvcs a part 0 :f Ihat high inis.sioii and 
tli.it hii;Ii dr'Uny. I’eihap.'! soiiio of you iinmcraed a.s you are in the 
da.ilv routiiK! :il' your work, do not reaUze how fireut yuiii-rc.spoiiiiibility is. 
J I', ih not t.o till' India of to-da-v. It is not to Uio Hfitain of to-day, but it is 
for the .sake of our ■'mat civiliz.'ition built up through (s'ntury upon 
' 'iturv of lu-roie iilioi t. T u-;k you to romcmLicr in your daily work 
th.ititi.' no! . ho doiiiaiids ol the hair.', iti,s not the iMtrrf'.st.s that inai'' 
be iiiiMio liatoly vo ited in you—but if 1 may venture for one inonient fo be 
so imporl inc'iii ns to state to you—high ndinini.stiator.s- -lhat it is not to 
th .) reconi'ilint on of vo.sl.(id interests only that your wi,sh and your destinjr 
are to he fulfilled. Wo never have seen in the eountry sueh a wreck of 
hope and faith in t lie government of the (ky. 1 sny this in all solemnity. 
We liave nove ' .soon .such a total wreck of faith by l.he people as to-day. 
It re.sts with you to rebuild tlik hope by e.jn dantly reiii?inbcriiig that you 
are but tliu froiit whoulsof the. future, th.it you are, each one individually., 
tho chosen velii..'le of the gr.'iit .sjii-il of heie'volcuee that lia,s alway.s 
ennobled fho british Clovemui'.'ut iii it< inie-.ii ji in the world. I vonturo 
to think tliat il bo your purpose -us I have no doutd it i.-; the iiui'iio.se of 
.all who derive uiithorityfroiii you- -io]mt y'lnr fare.: constantly forward 
n ivcr to turn b lek in tliis gi'cal work to whieli you hin’e jiiit ><iiir h.nnd.s, 
b.it to .sec that your duty (o India, and yniii duly to the India of tlio 
Jii itaiiric fo.iin.uincaUh, i.: ii itliing le-is than ilic great duty you owe to 
eiviliz.atioii and to hainanity. 

Your li'ifi''finey, I have been comjielled to take up a little of your 
tiiiio to sp'i '.k oil behalf of thi- idea of Kaipire a’lont wideh 1 have been 
.s ippo.ssd to bo .1 little ovcr-entbi'.'-'i istie, .b'lt as J have kuoiva that my 
eountry cannot pro.-per e-Viept by ri-si ig t'l tiie fiille.st political height 
wiibin the J3ri!i,sh CoinmenweaUh, I am one of tlio.vo who identify 
British C.'oinuioriwea'tli and Jridia in one close and vkible union. If 
1 speak of the one, 1 seem necessarily to be speaking of tlie other. 1 wi.sh 
.1 lia<i the .'ire of eloquouce to transmit to you aoructhing (,{ the gieal entlui 
.'jiasin tint 1 feel 'or the future of the world and of eivili.nit'oii, rl which it 
seems to me thi.‘ British Commonwealth is the in.strument designed by 
J’r.n idenco to be the gioatust and noblest of instruments. 
idilOl’BV 
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OF INDIA AM) CKYI-OX. 

His Exrcllpncy iha Viceroy me-ived a. cleputatiofi ot the Apsooiato^I 
Ciiamhora ot Comnieri'C of ladia and (Vylon at \ ii:'Cii‘j;al Lctl^'c on tint 
30th May, and in replying to the .-wldims said 

(knlkmen—J feel it shows great pnblic spirit on the jiart ot 
the Associated Chambers lo lia?e deputed you to take the lorg 
puTiiey to vSimla for the purpose of laying befor* me in a mati ei' 
of .such vital importance to the couutvy and to the Govern¬ 
ment the views of bodies who justly chiiiu to represent the con¬ 
sidered commercial and indnslrial opinion of India, This is 
the first time, I understand, that Inrlian and European Cham¬ 
bers have acted together in approaching the Viceroy on a ques¬ 
tion of general importance of this nature.. That you have 
taken this step not to jwomote hi paiiiicular any .^peeial nf'1.i vifcy 
in which yout Chambers arc interested, but in connection with' 
an issue wliieh you rightly believe to affect in a serioRs degree 
tlie interests of the tax-payens, tlie peojile of India genera lly 
and the well-being of the eounlry at large, augurs well of thet 
existence in yourconiinunities of a sense of responsibility whicli 
should aiiunatc all enlightened sec: ion» of the people in public 
affairs in India. I have a firm belief in the necessity of main¬ 
taining a close touch between Government and the great com¬ 
mercial and industrial commnultiefl, and I would value an 
expression of your viewaat any time; but for the sireeial reasons 
to which I have referred, I particularly welcome your 
deputation to-day and have heard your observations with no 
commo.i intere.st. 

In the. first place, let me aas-iire you that I and my Govern¬ 
ment are fully alive to onr serious financial situation and to the 
importance of establishing equilibrium betwee i actual current 
txpcDditure and a reasonable estimate of rovenuo. We. realise 
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the efEect of eontinued deficits and borrowing operations upon 
trade interei-ts. We clearly recognise that one of the first 
avenues to be explored, and thoroughly explored is the ques¬ 
tion of our e.\ ponditure. As regards the latter, we arc prepared 
to place It in the crucible and put it fully to the test. M'ith 
reference to each departiueut and each of its several activitic^s 
in detail, we intend to prove it by tlie reaction test of wdiether 
the deparlinrnt as a whole and each of its activities severally 
are absolutel'.' necessary and indispensable ; and if the answer 
to that txst i^ in the affirmative, we propose tocmjdoy further 
searching processes to ascertain whether its activities permit of 
reduction in oxxiendhure ornot, and even if the latter be the 
answer, we will not be contentto rest there, but will examine 
whether an o llcicnt. result could not be attained by a complete 
change of method of treatment if that points the way to saving. 
1 ho]ie yi ni w 11 be con\-iiiced by wliat T have saiil that we intend 
no half measures. We protcc't nothing ; we conceal nothing-, 
we reserve rothing-; we do not apjily any temporising mea¬ 
sures to our bodily disease.. We desire to lay our ailments and 
the history and facts of our constitution frankly and without 
Teserv-e before the physitian, and we are prepared, as far as it 
is compatibli with elhcicnt government and the primary 
necessities of safety and good jidministration, to submit to 
operation, to cautery, to the letting of blood or to rigorous diet. 

As regards the Committee which is torejwnt to the Goveru- 
rnent of fudia, we have scoured as Chairman Lord Inchcape. 
I cannot too highly praise the high sense of public duty which 
lias actuated one of the busiest of men after his rexjent arduous 
labours to nndertalv'e this work. I know that I express the 
oianion of tliosc before me when I say that we could hardly 
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]iave secured, one iiiore iiLLcd in every way to direct tli.e.so investi¬ 
gations in India. TTis knowledge of India, where he first made 
his reputation in busincs.s, and Ium unitj^ue experieiu^e of prob¬ 
lems similar to ours gaimul during hi.s membership of tin? CeddeS' 
Committee, sirigh' him out as one who is peculiarly gifted for the 
task in which he has consented to helfi u.s. As regards the mem¬ 
bers of his Committee, I hope and believe that when the full 
constitution is announced - as it will be very shortly—it will 
command the confidence of all who are intc-rested in the financial 
condition of India, and will satisfy them of our earnestness of 
purpose. We are attempting to .secure advisers whc.se, (piali- 
fications arc beyond disjinte, wlio will (uxc.mine our problems 
from a wholly novel and unbiassed angle of view, but with 
the lens of acumen and e.\p('ri('uce.. The, Secretary is to be 
Mr. Howard—Lord ln( hca[>e's own selection. Mr. Howard was 
at one time associated with our fim nc(.s in India. He is per¬ 
sonally Icnown, I think, to some of your deputation and, 
1 believe, the. Committee will be aide to rely implicitly on his. 
experience, of the llnancii.l aspects of all questions coniicctefl 
with the Governnnmt of India. Liaison officers will be attached 
to the Committee to place all our archives at their di.spo.sal 
and to explain the precise function, or alleged function, of the 
various wheels in our eomplex administrative machinery. 

The field of the labours of the Committee, is the whole of 
the administrative mat bine of the Central Government and the 
processes which it controls or drives. Thi.s includes military 
expenditure under the terms of reference already made piibkc. 
Yon wdllhavo pcreelve.d that they are identical, except for minor 
veiLal modifications, with those of the Geddes Committee. 
They enjoin scrutiny of all departments and branches and of 
nv3Ty cLass. of expondituro. But of courte, just as with thft 
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(,i(?dd()s Coinniittof!, the final detenniuation iiiion Tnattcrs of 
policy will rest with the Govcrimient. 

It woukl be a waste of time and inoni'y to burthiii those who 
are to do tl e expert assay with the labours of the crushing or 
with the collection of the s[)oil for exainination. Much of the 
spade work will be accoiiiplishod before- the. Committee assem- 
bh'.a. The ] reparatory work has already been entruistcd to an 
experienced ollicer of tlie Finaiice I te.partinent who is on special 
duty and is even now e; gaged in searching enqiiirie.s in e.acli- 
De.partment. iSome of tliis ]v-<>litiiinarv work has indeed al¬ 
ready been eompieted. A Committee^, rvhiclj 1 recently ap¬ 
pointed under the presidentship of Mr. Iniie..? and of which 
General Hud.son and Mr. Sim rsnire members, lias fmishecl 
-an inv'o.stignt:on into the que.stion of the .stafi’s employed ab 
Army IIoad(,uarters, I cannot commend too highly the 
thoroughnes.s with which this examination was pursued and the 
e.xpoelitiou wiih v\hich their rcjiort was .submitted. 

Adequate step.s bavc been taken to ensure that the Com¬ 
mittee when i’’. assembles, will bo snpp!ie.d witli full informa¬ 
tion oil every point which it may desire to investigate. A.s- 
rsigards expodii ion. Lord Inehcape’s engagements jirevent him 
from reaching India before October ; but w e Jiojre before then 
to make a substantial advance into the field of examination in 
which they have to labour. M'e have talmn every precaution 
to ensure that t he iiivestigatisjn .start.s under tlm best possible- 
auspices and is in position to dispose of its work with expedi¬ 
tion. 

One result whicli wc hope for from this preliminary work 
is that we may find our.selve.s able, as a result of iho department’s 
scrutiny of their own expenditure and of the critical examinatioa 
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carried out by otir Special Officer to prime off and lop reduu- 
<lant and unnccesRary branelic.i in advance of the .sit tings of the 
C’omrnittee. Instruction.s to this effect have already been 
issued to all depai'tinents; and it. will be one of the chief tasks 
(of the Officii!' on Sijccial Duty to watch the progriiss of this kind, 
of retrenchtnent and to direct the enquiries of the departments 
into profitable channel,s. He has also been iustructe.d to 
devote special attention to cases whc.rc the activities of a dcjiart- 
ment deal with provincial subjects. 

1 note your ob.seTvation.sTeg;irdiug New Delhi. 1 can a.ssure 
you that luy (lovernn «.it arc fully cognisant of the criticisni 
and discussion in the Press and otherwi.se relating to this numu- 
nicntal 'vvock, and the. subject is engaging our most careful 
attention with a view, if possiiile, to restricting the e.vpendi lure. 

I hope, that what I have told you will give you confidence 
in the earue.stne.;i,s of purpose of my Goverumimt. In spite of 
what is at times said to t! e contrary, I have every reason to 
believe from the reports that come to me from all parts of India 
that the Government, which is rcprcaentath'c of India in a 
greater degree than previous (Vntral Government.s, is in.spiring 
trust and confidence. Whilst de.siring to join with you to day 
in avoiding controversial is'Uic.s, 1 must remind you that rny 
Govmrnmcnt have heen faced with diilicuitics of an exceptional 
nature. Tlic aftermath of war, trade depression, reduced 
cxcliange, high ])riccs, economic distress, troubles in Malabar 
and on th.e frontier and political agitation, combined to create 
a most complex situation. In addition, the great changes in 
prohhuns connected with the working of thi; reformed consti¬ 
tution had to be compassed in the midst of considerable poli¬ 
tical unrest. In our judgment this situation in its various 
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stages of progression required careful iiud patient; handling: 
May Iremi'idyouthat|)atieiiccisa political virtue wliicli oftei* 
demands greater courage than more ])ieturc'ique forms of 
action. Rut it should ne.vcr la; |)ractised indefinitely; it mav 
pass the limit ()£ a virtue and bocoitie a fault, and vve have not 
he.sitated to take resolute action when we thought conditions 
required it. 1 hojro I may not; claim that the policy of my 
Government ha.s keen jmstified lyy events ami that India will 
enjoy a period of greater peace and tranquillity. For a time, at 
any rate, and 1 trust for a long time- we have fwnparatlva 
peace. V\e have an atinosjjhcre in which our political life and 
economic, jirogress can grow ajid develrq'/ on right lines. In this 
deve.lopTtunt I am in full accord with you that the re.storation of 
financial equilibriisin in India, based upon retrenchment, where 
posaildo, (d e.\peiulitu>rc, is of most urgent imjjoTtance, andyoit 
may rely ufxm my utmost eilorts to secure this result. 

You have siqqdementcd your address by very notable 
srjieeches delivered by three of your body who arc well known 
ill India ; and if I do not travel into all the roads along which 
they have fheniselve.s jonrnej'ed, it is only because I fear to 
express any iipi'nion likely in any vvay to affect the labours of the 
RetnmeJunent Committee. X.et me assure you tiiat I am au 
fully persuaded as each erne of you of the vital noce.ssity of 
emitting down expeiiditarc, wherever we can do it, with due 
regard t ) etficiency of government. Hetrenclunent is jioor 
economy if it results in iueiruu.-ncy, because that inevitably 
leads to waste and extravagance. 

■i’'ou .struck th<i right note throughout -wlien you impre.ssed 
npou me the ne.ces.sity for retrenchment, whilst bearing in mind 
also, the equal necessity for efficiency of administration. Yoa 
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Afldrets from the Aasocialed Chambers of Commerce of Intlia and Ceylon, 
Jiave mentioned a variety of subjects. 1 am tempted to di.scuss 
them witJi you, but 1 jmist refrain, I think, if 1 were to 
•do so, I should be embarkin;^ upon a very ion" speech and upon 
..sui)jucts in wihcli speaking goncralh'' tiiere is not such a great 
difference of opinion b(d.\vi'.en us. That above all things we 
must do our utmost to avoid d<!fioit-s in tJie future, I assure you, 
does not require elaboration by you, although 1 am glad to have 
the support of your obsorvation.s. It came to in<! as a shock 
when 1 discovered that for four years tlicro had been a deficit of 
fiO crores in tins four annual budgets,- -a subject to which 
Mr. rur.s]iotamfl)ts Thalcurdas ha.s referred. This year we again 
have a deficit, but of that I sliall say nothing more to-day. 
It has been much di-sciiased and we have to face the situation 
as it now is. There arc vast problems to be considered ; but it 
is above all luicessary tliat we should devote our attention 
to them in the interest of India, that we may bring about 
the equilibrium we all desire. May I, however, say that I do 
not think we should be too despondemt alrout the situation. I 
was more familiar with the financial conditions of England 
before I caTue here ; and although I jnofaco my observations 
by paying due regard to the far greater wealth of that country, 
yet at the s.ame time, I cannot but think that in comparison 
with the loans w(', in England have had to contract for the pur¬ 
pose of tlie Great War, India fortunately for lier i.s in a better 
position, India has this gre i.t advantage over Great Britain 
and other countries in that the greater part of her loan account 
consists, us iilc. Rhodn.s lias pointe 1 out, of loan.s which bring 
1 - 0 venue. They are proihictivc not unproductive, that is a 
factor not to be forgotl.en when anxiety is felt regarding the 
loans for wliich India is responsible. I do not make this obser¬ 
vation with the idea of belittling in the slightest degree the 
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serious financial condition of India, but for the purpose of giving 
some comfort; whilst realising the immense importance of 
restoring equilibrium and of reducing expenditure wherever 
possible, nevertheless it is desirable not to fall into the error - 
as persons might easily do who may not have such a full appre¬ 
ciation of the situation as you have---of exaggerating tlie 
seriousness of the conditions of India at the present moment. 

I am glad to have had the opporlunity of receiving you and 
of listenijig to you and I am encouraged by your presence ns 
representative of both the Great Britain and Indian commer¬ 
cial communities of India, joining together hero for the benefit 
of India, to make representations to me as Viceroy, designed 
for the advantage of India. In this joining togelluir of the 
eomracrcial coramunitins for tills purpose, wliicli I understand 
takes place for the first time, I would exprc.ss tlie hojie that 
I see the first step towards that greater co-operalion bclween 
British and Indians in ali fields of activity in India for the bene¬ 
fit of India and of the Indian peonie. 


COMUINEU MEETING OE THE HT. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIA¬ 
TION AND INDIAN KED CHOoS SOCIETY. 


The "following is His Excellency the Viec-roy’s speech at the combined 
meeting of the St. John Ainbuiance Association and Iiidirin Rod Crosa 
Society held at Viceregal Lodge, Sinjla, on the d jth June lt)2i : — 

Your Exccllencm, Your Highms, LaHcs ard GetUlemcn ,— 
One striking note of our meeting to-day is the unanimity which 
M20PSV 
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}ias prevailed ; and I have been asking myself whether it is real 
or whether it is simply because we do not seem to afford an 
opportunity to those who may have different views to express 
before us. But I have come to the conclusion that in the state 
of our business there is no room for controversy. We are all 
agreed ujmn various matters that have come before you, and 
that this is in a sense an unev'entfiil meeting, Xot even the 
warlike appearance of Tlis E.xcellcncy the Oominander-in-Chief 
has managed (o stir up any hostility which is only another e.x- 
pression of what we have learnt, that all these men of war make 
excellent men of peace. Further, there is some satisfaction in 
knowing that although the reirorts of these two bodies are un¬ 
eventful and there arc no great sphi.shes of colour about them ; 
yet they do show forward movement, and I think we mu.st con¬ 
gratulate ourselves upon these conditions. At the meeting of 
these tw'o Societies joined together for this pui 7 JO.‘<e and ani¬ 
mated by the same spirit of benefiting Immaiiity, let us hope 
that w'e see in the unanimity that prevails, some indication of 
what we hope will spread itself throughout the world in dealing 
with these and kindred subjects. 

Last year at the Annual Meeting of the St. John’s Ambul¬ 
ance Association I expressed two convictions regarding the work 
r f the Association, In the first place, I laid emphasis on my 
confidence that the great tradition established by the Associa¬ 
tion during the war would find cxpres.sion in times of peace 
i]i an increase of enterprise to ludp suffering humanity among 
tire non-official elements of the population. In the second 
place, I ventured to predict that at our next Annual Meeting 
we shonld be able to congratulate ourselves on an increasingly 
eetisfactory record of progress. 
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The sunimaTy of Ilia Excellency the Oommander-in-Chief, 
which deals with tlie work accomplished by the Association 
during the past nine months, has more than justified my con^ 
victions. 'l’};eie has been a most gratifying expansion of the 
activities of the Association and here are abundant signs that a 
considerable class among the public in India recognize the 
opportunity whicli the Association provides for working for the 
benefit of the noblest cause known to humanity. The centro^ 
now number 3G8 : Membership has increased to 8,943 while over 
12,000 ])ersons have attended the C12 courses of instruction 
whicli have been held. By means of the latter, it is the aim of 
the Association to raise up by degrees a body of men and women 
skilled in rendering first aid and trained in Home nursing. On 
the inestimable benefit of the spread of this class of knowledge 
to the peo]ile of India there can be. no two opinions, 

La.st year I had a special word to say about the work of the 
St. John’s Amimlanee Brigade, I am as deeply itnpre,s,sed as 
ever with 1 he utility and stimukting character of this aspect of 
the Associi tion’s work'. I understand that a proposal is now 
under consideration to form cadet divisions for the instruc¬ 
tion of tie' y<iung in the rudiments of what our A.ssocirtion 
helds to hi! of special value. It is hoped to imbue the youth 
of the country, at a time when their minds arc in the most 
ji'astic and receptive stage, ivith the, firet principles of hygiene 
and with the benefits of phy;i",.il cxcrcke and fundamental 
health r 'g me. I trust this proposal may prove fca.siblc and 
meet with uip]iort. A diflusion of knowledge on these subjects 
among tbc growing generation may be hoped to 2 >roduce a rich 
harvest in year.s to come in increased health and well-being 
among tlie pcoiile a.s a whole. It is pojmlar ignorance on these 
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Biibjccts wliicli lie!ns to fill hospitals and to add unnecessarily 
to the woeful tale of luiiuan suffering. 

I now turn to the worlc of the Ked Cross Society of which 
General Sir \Viliiaiu Edwards has given us an account. The 
function in peace time of the Red Cross Society may be summed 
up in the words public health reform. Without public health 
reform the betterment of social conditions become an empty 
phrase. Social reform and .service are jda.nts of recent gi-owth 
in India ; and within the last three decades there has been 
a marhed change in public opinion in England also in favour of 
progress in these matters. This change is largely the result 
<jf the work of voluntary organizations in the education of the 
general public in the advantages of hygiene. 

This is a field in which the Indian Red Cro.ss Society is emi¬ 
nently fitted to labour. I'he actual work must fall on the 
Branch CommittecK, of which there are now 15 in India. 
Each Branch Committee inu.st create an organization adapted to 
it.s own jieculiar circumstances and local conditions and needs. 
Bor the pro.=ccutiou of this work, if success Ls to be attained, a 
nide membership i.s c.sscntial. The enlightenment of public 
opinion is be.st seenred by actual demonstration. Apart from 
popular health iustructions. Provincial administrations and 
local hedies may be assisted in various ways, such as by the 
institution of Chikiwelfare Centres, the provision of Public 
Health Nurses including midwivcs and by assistance in the 
form of service or funds to hospitals, anti-tuberculosis dispea- 
Biu'ies and leper asylums and so on. 

Demonstration of health measures is the most fertile me¬ 
thod of educating public opinion ; for, where people realize the 
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benefit, they will demand extension of facilities for securing 
healthful conditions and assist actively in measures taken to 
j)romole tlnun ; where lSucIi a movement has taken root, local 
administrations will feel confident that the money spent on the 
installation of public liealth measures will not be wasted by 
the, failure of th<', public to make full use of tliein ; and financial 
stringency will receive assistance in service and finance from 
those who c'alue and understand these activities. 

The League of Red Cross So<,-ieties at Geneva is anxious to 
render practical assistance to the member societies in their 
organization and development. With this object in view it is 
proposed to hold periodical regional conferences of member 
societies in localities easily accessible to them. I am glad to 
announce that an Oriental Rf;d Cross Conference has been con¬ 
vened at Ifangkok for the end of Xovember this year, at which 
questions cem'orning the working of Red Cross Societies in the 
Orient and methods of improving their organization will be 
discu.ssed. Ihore is also a proposal that after the close of the 
Confeieiice a delegation of the League should tour in India. 
This pi(q)Osal has not yet been definitely accepted; but if it 
takes shape, T am sure that Branch Committees in India will ex¬ 
tend a c<irdial welcome to the members of the delegation, and 
will derive i.o small benefit from their advice and experience 
and be enabled as a result to formulate more complete pro¬ 
grammes for the extension of their activities. 

It often s^vikes one in thinking of the wmrk of these societies 
that peace time i.s perhaps not the most fortunate for the develop- 
numt of their activities. In times of war there is common peril, 
common suffering, common sacrifice, with the result that a wave 
of sympathy radiates from one human being to another when 
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engaged in the same pursuit and aflected by the same fate. 
Each can help the other and all join in the work for the benefit 
of humanity. But in times of peace the work is dull, it lacks 
the j)icturesque, it has not the stimulus of warm blooied 
patriotism. Let us not think that the work on behalf of these 
societies performed by those rvho devote themselves to it, is 
less noble in time of peace than in time of war. Indeed, the 
work for the benefit of mankind done by these societies, is 
just as gi'cat in time of peace as in time of war, for heroism is 
sometimes greater when it involve.s continued efi'ort in dull 
drab and dreary conditioiLS. 

And it is for this reason that I would make this appeal to 
you, the members of the.se .societies, and even more to those 
who arc not membere, to come in and join in tlio work of both 
these Associations to remember perhaps—a thought that just 
rrosse,s my mind—that it i.s better that nations should be en¬ 
gaged in making alliances, treaties, conventions, and under¬ 
standings for the purpose of regulating healthful conditions for 
their various people, than in scekhig to make that kind of com¬ 
bination which may ensure great strength and power of 
enforcing will upon others. I am reminded to make thi.s obser¬ 
vation to you when I think of the work which the League of 
Nations has already in hand, has only really started ; there is 
much yet to accomplish, but nevertheless it does repre.sent the 
union of nations, of those who are members sitting together 
taking part—as India has taken part among them -for the 
purpose of arriving at stable conditions for Govern.ments. So 
far of course they have travelled over very little of the ground 
towards securing that which will become possible to Govern¬ 
ments only when other Governments join them, I am not going 
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to discuss with you a very wide subject of their task save to say 
that I a7u sure you will agree tl'at tiic benefit to mankind is 
greater when tlie nations conibitrc for the purjwse. Let us hope 
that the Conferences that arc taking place and will be arranged 
in future, will continue to work in this way for the benefit of the 
peoples of the nations and that in the end these societies, which 
exist for the purpose of doing the great work, to wliich I have 
referred, w ill become more jirosirerous and receive greater sup- 
])ort even than in the past. As tlie spread among the nations of 
the development of helpful conditions for the jieople continues 
and the movement for the prevention of destructive conditions, 
so those, who are not yet inside but outside these societies, will 
realize all the benefits, that can be obtained by joining these 
A.ssociatioris. fudia, where the spiritual seems to touch the 
man so quickly, should make greater re.spoiise and will, I believe, 
be quickly brought to understand the needs of suffering people 
and be ready to give sympathy and quick to attempt to remedy. 
I hope you, and all of us engaged in this work, will be able next 
year to bear in mind all that is necc.ssary for the well-being of 
these societies and meet again with the .same unanimity without 
any dissentient voice to hear once again a report w’hich will 
be a token once more of the wider activities of these societies 
vhich are onh' a short and compendious method of giving 
expression to benefits and advantages for mankind. 
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A deputation of Indian Gentlemen waited on His Excellency the 
Viceroy at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on the 19tli August and read the follow¬ 
ing address; — 

May it please Your Exeelhncij ,—Your Excellency is, no doubt, 
aware of the deep and widespread stir caused in all Indian political circles 
by the speech on Indian affairs delivered by the Prime Minister in ths 
House of Commons on the 2nd of this month. Speaking of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reform.s, during the course of that speech, the Prime Minister 
declared:—“ Those changes were in the nature of an experiment. They 
must be treated as an experiment—a great and important experiment- 
hut still an experiment.” Ho further declared that it remained to bo seen 
that a system of this kind adapted to Western needs was suitable for India. 
Speaking of the British Civil Services in this country, the Prime Minister 
stated that whatever the success of Indians, whether as Parliamentarians 
or as administrators, he could “ see no period when they can dispense 
with the guidance and assistance of a small nucleus of British Civil 
Servants and British officials in India”. According to him, the British 
Civil Servants ” are the steel-frame of the whole structure ” and he did 
not care “ what you build on or to it; if you t.ake that steel-frame out, the 
fabric will collapse Coming os these pronounejments do from the Head 
of His Majesty’s Government, and inconsistent as they obviously are with 
the declared policy of the British Parliament as embodied in the pre¬ 
amble to the Governmentof India Act of J8I9, they have very naturally 
created feelings of deep disapijointment and of grave concern throughout 
the length and breadth of ludia. 

Your Excellency, at a time when the British Empire was engaged in 
a life-and-deathstruggle, whenIndia’ssonshad demonstrated their devo¬ 
tion to the British Throne by shedding their life-blood on the battle¬ 
fields of three Continents, the then Secretary of State, speaking on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government, made a pronouncement of policy in the 
Bouse of Commons on 20th August 1917, which has been rightly charac¬ 
terized as the Magna Charta of India. That announcement, we venture 
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to remind Your Excelloney, was to tlio following effect; —“ The policy 
of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Government of India arc in 
complete accord, is tliat of the iucreaaiiig association of Indians in every 
brancli of the administration and the gradual development of self-govern¬ 
ing institutions with a view to the progressive realization of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the British Empire.” This 
epoch-making urinouneemont was correctly characterized by the authors 
of the Moiitagu Chelmsford Reforms Report a.s ” Ihe, most moincutous 
utterance ever jn.ade in India’s chci(uercd history”. According lothem 
it ” pledged the British Government in the clearest terms to the adoi)tion 
of a new policy cowards three hundred millions of people”. Tn order to 
give effect to this solemn [iledgc, the flight Hou’hlc E. S. Montagu came 
out to India and as a result of the joint enquiry held by him and His Excel¬ 
lency Lord Chelmsford, a scheme of reforms was formulated which, having 
been carried through the two House-s of Parliament, lin.illy assumed the 
form of the Go\ernment of India Act of 1019. The preamble to that 
Act reproduced rerbalim the declaration of policy made in 1917, which 
thus received tl« liiial sanction of the British Parliament. At the inaugu¬ 
ral meeting of the Reformed Councils brought into existence nnder the 
pio.iiiuiis of that Al t in I'cbiuary 1921, His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Connaiiglit convoyed to the Indian T/egtslaturo, and through them to 
the people of India, a gracious message from His Majesty the King-Em¬ 
peror, of which the following extract is of particular significance in con¬ 
nection with the object with which wo have ventured to trespass on Yotrr 
Excellency’s valuable time to-day: fc’or years”, said His Imperial 

Majesty, “ it may be for geneialioiis, patriotic and loyal Indians have 
dreamed of Swaraj for their motherland. To-day, you have the begin- 
lihig of Swaraj w ithin my Emjrirc and widest scojie and ample opportunity 
for progre,.ss to the liberty which iiiy other Dominions enjoy It ;s 
unnecessary for ns in this Address 1 1 miilti|iiy quotations from spe.'ehes 
delivered by responsible Ministers of the Crow'ii i t E'tgland as well .as by 
His Excellency Eord Chelmsford in India in this connection. The 
declaration of 19)7, the preamble to the Governtueiit of India Act, 1919, 
and His Majesty the King-Emperor’s Gracious Message, are conclusive of 
the fact that the scheme of Keforms, far from being an experiment to be 
M20PSV 
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pursued or abandoned at wiH, eonstitntes a definite irtage to^varda the goaf 
of British policy aa laid down by Parliament and confirmed by ourgraciotw 
King-Kmporor. Those reforms have already been carried into effect r 
we are nearing the fourth Session of the Reformed Councils, and the 
manner in which the representatives of the people in these Councils have 
discharged their responsibilities to their King and country have already 
recrived welcome approval of two successive Viceroys of India. Indeed; 
even the Prime Minister in the very speech, with reference to which we 
have ventured to re luest Your Excellency’s permission to present this 
Addre.ss, has admitted that even during the short period that the Reform¬ 
ed Councils have been in existence, “ there liass been a very considerable 
measure of success in spite of the drawbacks which have manifested them‘ 
selves”. In thc.9e circumstasreos, the Prime Mmister’'s emphatic pro¬ 
nouncement, characterizing the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms os an, 
e.xpcriinont, the suitability of which to Indian conditions, according tO' 
him, yet remains to be seen, hits rightly created wide-spread feelings of 
deep disappointment and grave concern in all Indian political circles. 

Your Excellency, no responsible Indian can be desirous of injuring 
the position of existing meral)ersoIourIwlian Civil S<jrvice, or of deprivi 
ing them in any manner of the emoiuments which they at piresent enjoy. 
Moreover, we all recognize that for some time to come the presence of 
a British element in our Services will be conducive to the best interests of 
the Indian administration. But, for the Prime Minister to characterize the 
British element in our Services as the stcol-frarae of the whole structure on 
which alone you must build and the removal of which, according to him, 
must result in the collapse of the fabric, and to say that be could see no 
period when India could disiKjnse with the guidance-and assistance of the 
British Civil Servant, amounts to a denial of the basic principle of reapon* 
siblo government. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Prime Minister’s 
pronouncements have given rise to a fear lest, in making them, the Head 
®f His Majesty’s Government bo going back upon the solemn pledge given, 
m Parliament on 20th August 1917 and finally carried out in its adoption 
by Parliament in the preamble to tho Government of India Act of 
1913. 
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Your Exciillenoy, aa the Head of tho Government of India, you are 
tho guardian of tho intereat of .*$15 milUona of His Majesty’s subjeota 
tn this country. You have already, in many ways, given proof of your 
generous sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of the people. Just 
at tho moment when political conditions in India were steadily under- 
going improvement and tho hearts of siuccro well'-wishers of Indian eonsti- 
tutional progress were full of hope, the pronouncement tnade by His 
Majesty’s Prime Minister has orcaU^d in this country a position which it 
is essential, alike in the interests of tlm Government as well as of the 
people, should be cleared up. The only means, we venture to submit, 
of achieving this desirable end is a clear declaration that His Majesty’s 
Government have no intention of going back upon the policy finally adopt¬ 
ed in 1917 and 1919 of the ultimate grant of full responsible government 
to India and an authoritative re-affirmation of that policy. While enter¬ 
ing our respectful but emphatic protest against the declarations made by 
tho Prime Minister mentioned above, we earnestly appeal to Your Excel- 
lenoy to take the necessary steps to obtain such a declaration from His 
Majesty’s Government in order to allay the fears which have profoundly 
<listurbed tho minds of all sincere woli-wishers of peaceful progress in 
this country. 

In conclusion, we beg to offer to Your Excellency our grateful thanks 
for having granted us this opportunity of giving -expression to the feelings 
of deep concern which, at this momeiil-, are creating grave misgivings 
throughout the length and breadtli of India -with regard not only to the 
constitutional changes which have already been introduced in this country 
hut also to her future advancement towards the ultimate goal of full 
responsible government solemnly promised to her by the British Parlia¬ 
ment as well as in the gracious message of our King-Emperor at the in¬ 
auguration of the Reformed Councils. 

lAst of Menibers of the Deputation. 

], Baw V Ujaoah Sixon BkdI, Member, Legislative Assembly. 

2. Mr. M. K. Keddi Garu, Member, Legislative Assembly, 

Madras. 

3. iSardar Bahadur Sardab Gajjan Sinqh, C.I.E., Mombor, 

Legislative Assembly. 
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4. Mian Muhammau Shah Nawaz, Bar.-at-Law, Member, Punjab 
Legislative Council. 

6. Sardar Chabanjit Singh of Kapurthala, Jullundur. 

6. Major Nawab Ahmed Nawaz Khan, M.B.E., Nawab of Dera 

Ismail Khan. 

7. Sardar Gdlab Singh, Member, Legislative Assembly. 

8. Sardar Birbal Singh, Member, United Provinces Legislative 

Council. 

9. Mr. P, K. Sen, Bar.-at-Law, Member, Legislative Council 

(Bihar and Orissa), Patna. 

30, Dr. A. A. Owbn, M.D., Member, Punjab Legislative Council, 
Lahore. 

11. Thakur Nawab Ahi Khan, Member, United Provinces 

Legislative Council. 

12. Khan Bahadur Manlvi In am Ali, retired District and Sessions 

Judge, Lahore. 

13. Khan Bahadur IMir Muhammad Khan, Vakil, Vice-President, 

Simla Municipality. 

14. Mian Muhammad Rapi, Bar.-at-Law, Lahore. 

16. Mr. U. N. Sen. 

16. Mr. P. Mukerji, Vice-President, Punjab Chamber of Com¬ 

merce. 

17. Mr. Kanhyalat. Gaub.a, Bar.-at-Law, son of the Hon’ble 

Mr. Harkishen Lai. 

18. Mr. DiN.sHAwHiBJiBHoyFitAMJi, of Messrs, Pramji and Com¬ 

pany, Simla. 

19. Mr. S, K. Rudra, late Principal, St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. 

20. Sardar Jatdeo Singh, Member, Punjab Chamber of Com¬ 

merce, 

ai. Mr. Nathoo Ram, B.A., Bar.-at-Law, Simla, 

22, Maulvi Abdul Ghafub, Reis of Simla. 
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23. Sheikh Mcihammad Aflatoon, late Governor of Punch, Reis 

of Lahore. 

24. Mr. Muhammad Umar, B.A., LL.B., Vakil, Simla. 

2o. Lala Shankar 'Nath, M.A., LL.B., Vakil, Simla. 

2J. Khan Saadat Alt, Secretary, Anjuman-i-Islamia, Lahore. 

27. Hakim Zafarvab Khan, Physician, Lahore. 

28- Lala Kanshi Ram of Brahmo Samaj, Simla and liahore. 

29. Mian Bashir Aumud, Bar.-at-lAiw, Lahore. 

His E-Vce lonoy in reply said:— 

Qenilemer>. — 1 cordially vi^elconic your deputation and am 
glad you have availed yourself of this means of expressing your 
views in plain, forcible yet restrained language. It also affords 
me the opportunity of making a reply w'hich, I trust, will com¬ 
pletely relieve your apprehensions and anxieties, I have 
followed the comments and criticism.s reflecting public opinion 
in India upon the speech of the Prime Minister with close 
attention, and I have been distressed to observe that you and 
others have thought the language of the speech was in con¬ 
flict with the declared policy of the British Parliament as em¬ 
bodied in tin preamble of the Government of India Act of 1919, 
and denoted a departure from the policy of His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment announced in formal declarations and His Majesty’s 
proclamations. I can well understand that those who have come 
to these com fusions arc, as you .say, deeply disappointed and 
gravely concerned. Let me assure you that if your inferences 
were correct I should share your ftidings and you would 
have my fullest sympathy. But in my judgment, and as I have 
understood tlie speech, there is no real ground for tliis sombre 
and almost sinister view of the Prime Minister’s language. You 
will, I am sure, agree with me that the meaning the Prime 
Minister intended to convey to his audience and to India cannot 
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properly be gathered from selected isolated passages, but must 
be taken from the whole speech and with due regard to the cir¬ 
cumstances that led to its di'livery and the purposes the Prime 
Minister sought to achieve, I have studied the speech and 
have rc-rcad it by the liglit of the fierce criticism directed in 
India against it, and I remain of my first opinion and am unable 
to accept the meaning attribute.d to it in many quarters. Let 
me tell you how I understood it. When I read the text of the 
speech, and particularly in the light of the debate in the House 
of Commons, I concluded that the Prime Minister intended to 
servo two purposes : the first, to utter a note of solemn warning 
to those who, after the no.xt election might intend to pursue the 
deliberate policy in the l egislature of paraly.sing the activities 
of Gov( rnmont, of rendering it impotent and reducing ad¬ 
ministration to chaos. Please observe that his note of warning 
is directed to the actions of those who may wish after the next 
election to wreck the Reforms. It is given not for the purpo.se 
of indicating a change in the future policy of Hi.s Majesty’s 
Government but with the object of concentrating attention 
upon the mischievous consequences of the threatened action. 
You will remember that a section of those who are avowedly 
hostile to the Reforms advocate the plan of becoming members 
of the Legislature in order thut they may destroy it and the 
Reformed Constitution. 

The Prime Minister’s second purpose, as I understood it was 
to give confidence to the members of the Civil Service, who have 
played and still play so great and important a part in the ad¬ 
ministration of India, to allay their apprehensions regarding 
their emoluments and pensions and general position since the 
Reforms, and to assure them of his sympathy in the performance 
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of their tru.it and in the difricultics that confront them owing to 
changed conditions and increased cost of living, etc. It is com¬ 
mon knowJodge tiiat there is now in England a marked disincli¬ 
nation to enter the Indian (.’ivil Services. This has scsriously 
disturbed 1 hose of us who have great faith in the Services 
and realize their importance in the progress and develop¬ 
ment of India. T do not f)au.se here to discuss the changed' 
conditions. T merely refer to them at this moment for 
the purpose of understanding the Prime Minister’s speech. 
It is I think obvious that these were the objects in tho 
Prime Min ster’s mind when he addressed tho House in reply 
to spee.cho.s made by Hon’ble Members upon Indian affairs. I 
liave some experience of the House of Commons and also of tho 
Prime Minister, and I can assure you that had he, intended to- 
aunouneo or indicate a change of policy of His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment he would not have failed to make his nn^aning clear,, 
and he would have left no room for argument regarding hia 
intentions. No speaker is more capable of e.xpre.ssing himself 
lucidly and forcibly. If I had had any doubt as to his meaning 
it would have been removed iimm.diately I r(ia(l the account of 
the debate in the House. What happened ? After the Prime 
Minister had spoken Colonel Wedgwood asserted that the Prime 
Minister had threatened to withdraw the Reforms. Sir Donald' 
Maclean, who- had also heard the speech and is opposed to the 
Prime Minster and his Government and who is one of the lead¬ 
ing Memh(-rs of Parliament and of the Liberal Party, immedia¬ 
tely dissented from this view and gave his interpretation 
of the speech, to which, as publicly reported, Mr. Lloyd George 
nodded assent. Lord Winterton, the Minister in charge of. 
Indian affairs in the House of Commons, gave most complete 
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and unqualified denial to the suggestions of Colonel Wedgwood, 
and here again, the Prime Minister, seated on the Government 
Bench, in the presence of the members of his Government and 
of the House of Commons, made a gesture of assent which again 
was publiciiy reported, so that in the presence of his colleagues 
and of th(i assembled House the Prime Minister immediately 
repudiated the intentions imputed to him. Surely this is 
conclusive, and any ambiguity of language which may have 
existed, ceased to have importance. 

But on so grave a ?natter there should not be room for the 
faintest possibility of doubt, and 1 therefore placed myself in 
communication with tire Prime Minister who authorizes me to 
say that nothing in his statement to the House of Commons 
was intended to conflict with, or to indicate any departure from, 
the policy announced in the formal declarations and His 
Majesty’s proclamations. 1 tru.st therefore that in any future 
observations there will be no place for the suggestion that the 
epeech either did mark, or was intended to mark, a change 
of policy by His Majesty’s Government. You have sought to 
ascertain whether there was any ground for the fears and 
apprehensions that beset you and others by reason of certain 
particular passages and exprassious in the Prime Minister’s 
epeech. The answer is given in plain and unequivocal terms and 
should end controversy as to the meaning the Prime Minister 
intended to convey. 

In view of the explicit statements already made I am not 
minded to examine with you in detail particular words or sen¬ 
tences used by the Prime Minister. We are not discussing an 
Act of Parliament. You have sought to ascertain what the 
Prime Minister meant by words which appear to you to be 
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capable of an intcL'protation of grave import to India. That 
appreliens on i.s ]io\vi‘vcr diepofaxi of by the statement I have 
made to you. Yt t you and otlions have laid so much stress 
upon, and directed so much eritici.sm to, the use of the word 
“ experiment that I detain you for a moment to point out that 
in my judgment tliore is no ground for suggesting tliat the word 
as used or oth u'wise donotfis a change of 2 )oIicy. Much atten¬ 
tion lias been concentrated upon this word, and many subtle 
and ingenious attempts have been rnade to read into its use 
some new dechration or indication of policy, and yet I think it 
requires a very cursory .study of the whole of the literature upon 
the Koforms, including the preamble and other parts of the 
Statute, to rcidizc that the plan adopted was a constitutional 
experiment. The rrime Mini.stor in his speech said : “ There 
have boon very able and distingiuNhed Jndiaris who have done 
their bc.st to m tke the e.xperimcnt a comph'tosiiccoss, but others 
who have stec.dily 0 ])posed it. A good deal will depend upon 
the kind of representatives cim.seri at the next election, wlmther 
they will bo men of modoi'ate tcmiier suck as those who consti¬ 
tute the jirese nt l .egislature, men wlio are honestly and earnest¬ 
ly trying t,o do their best to make the new constitutional experi¬ 
ment a success, or whether they' would be men who are simply 
u-siiig all the powers of the machine in order to attain some 
purpose which is detrimental to British rule and subversive of 
the whole system ujion which India ha.s been governed up to 
no.v.’' I would call particular attention to the words “men 
who are honestly and earne.stly trying to do their best to make 
the new eorslul utional exjieriment a success ”. Does not that 
truly describe the position 1 Is not the new' constitution 
under the Govorument of India Act anew departure, and, be 
^]20bKV 
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ft added, ()JU‘ of l-lio most moinontoiis charaotor ? The Govern- 
mi'tit of India Art, as we all Icnow, was pass(;d to carry out the 
new policy iiitroduci'd hy the declaration of August 20th, 1917, 
suljstantialh’ repeated in tlie preamhle of the Statute. Is it not 
a pei'feetly legitimate use of popular language 1,o refer to a new" 
and hitherto untrical d<'[)arture as an experiment ? May not 
every new venture by human beings he jmoperly described as an 
experiment, unt.il it has aediieved ibs object ? Tn the pre.sent 
ease thcr(! is fortunatelj'- no riouht -as the Prime ]\Iini,ster has 
poiiited out more than once, in Itis s|>eech, that a ve.ty eon.sider- 
nble measure of success has already been attained evttn during 
the limit('d pisrioil of one year and a half of the existence of the 
new conrstitution. The Prime Minister made generous references 
in his speech to tlje able and distinguished Indians who have 
stri\'('n tlu'ir utmo.'-t to make the Peforms succeed and Ida 
languagi' shows that he is as de.sirou,s a.s they that their elTorts 
should ulti?nately itrove eomf)l(d.eIy sue<a!ssful, and although it 
is, 1 iru,st, sc aively nece.ssary. I wouldadd my ffirventhopo and 
my earnu.st ])rayer that nothing will happen to mar the suecosa 
of thi.s policy. 

1 notice also that nf>t only you but others are seriously per- 
turbed by tlm sentence.s quoted by you from the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s s|)ee(di relating to the C’ivil Services. I have already .stated 
the circumstauca^i that caused the Prime Minister to speak on 
the condition of the Indian Civil Services in this debate. As 
I g.atlnu from sm.di rcqxirts of the debate as I have seen, this was 
the preei.se point raised by the speeches of the Members of Parlia¬ 
ment who h.ad introduced the subject of India into the debate 
then proceeding. I gather, both from }a>ur address and from all 
I Iiave read and hoard, that there is appreheu,sion lest tlda 
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liniguaji-o should indicate a modification of tiic liitliorto pnrsuetl 
policy in accordance witk the declaration in tlie preamble of 
the Statute : first, there are apprehensions regarding tJie pro¬ 
vision for the increasing association of Indians in every f)ranch 
■of Indian administration. It is ujuiecessary now to labour 
•discussion as to the meaning of the Prime Minister’s language, 
for he has made quite plain that there is no ground \vhatc\'(;r 
for this a';.')prehension ; secondly, the fear has been expressed 
that it was nci longer intended by His Majesty’s OoverJiment 
that there should be the gradual development in India of self- 
goven'iing institutions with a view to the progressive realiza¬ 
tion of responsible self-government in British India of course 
-as an integral part of the Emjure. Once agr.in, the'Prime 
Minister has stated that there is no foundat ion for this apjrre- 
hension, and tliat the words of tin; preamble to the Statute 
•vvhicli I have quoted stand now where tlu^y did before he made 
his S]:eech and that no change was ijidicated by hi;n. 

The assurances T have been enabled to give you should lay 
at rest your fear.s and anxieties, and have 1 trust convijiccd 
you that the formal dedarations and proclamations, so priz(;d 
by you, are not affected by the Prime Minister's spooeh ; that 
ho never intended that they should be affected, that he meant 
them to rciiiain and they do remain exactly as they were 
before the debate in question, I have myself wondered that 
it could be thought tdiatsolonm promises and declarations made 
by His Vlajesty’s Government and by the King-Emperor ani 
translated into an Act of Parliament could be so lightly changed 
or modided, or that an intention to change would be {u-rived at 
without consultation with the 'Viceroy and the Government of 
India, I have already given expression to toy viewiB upon tL« 
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Reform? and !«hall crmf-ciit niysyJf to-'Uy with repeatiiiif tw you 
that 1 have the chwit syinpailiy with yonr (h.;iir<) to prorcod 
alonsthftrOiVlimrfct'd mil in f.h;'finio').? declaration and 1 (ruil 
that you and all those who airdi wdl to the timv constitiitimi, mihI 
I and my colleapn.si in the Oovi rnriwnf of India, may coutiiiKo 
in co-oporation to laKuir for t!ic ovoiitual realiiation of your 
aims. 


OPENLNO OF TRK ATOMN SFASIOX OF THE INDfAK LECIS- 
UTfR£,S:iMl,A,lD22. 

life Excellency tlic Viiwiy oih-'iic-.I iu Slate tlie Anlimin Session of 
the Indian Lejifelnturc in the Chamliei' of tne Ja-Rfelatice Aaseiidily at 
Simla on the morning of tlic Jith Sciitemlicr, and delivcixal the foliunirg 
apeech 

Once ajiaiu it is my pleasant task to w clcome you, the Mem- 
Iwrs of the Indian Ii(*gL'>lalnre, to the lalMUirs of n new session. 

Since I last addressed ymi, many events of iinprtunee to 
India liave occurred. Foremost amonp those ia enshrined in 
our thoughts--the visit to India of Ili.s Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. A year ago iu my ad'lre.ss to you J predicted 
that wc might with coufnlonce count on a welcome from India to 
His Royal llighues.s chanxteristic of the ircditional loyiJty 
and devotion of the Indian jimiplc to the Rovul and tins 

conlideuce hmnd a warm echo in your dcliale.s and aitivities. 

It is a somee of deep gwUlicalion (.i iis now that Ili.s Royal 
.’dighne.ss has come and gone to fee! tlmt mir pimliciions have 
been jnsiified. In spilv of«i;.'aui«ed alicDijd.s lom.ir tlie recep¬ 
tion on the part of a tei lion of the coinii.naity, nil cks.:cs in 
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Ei'iti.sli India and tlift Killing States l;ln'e,vv them,solves with 
cnthusia-sin into the privileged task of wcleonung T-Ii,s Royal 
ilig]me.s.s. Ris Royal liigliiiess has moved among us and l\is 
visit lias demoiLslrated the loyalty of India to His Maje.sty the 
King-llmperor. His Royal Highness captivated us by his great 
personal charm ; he inspis-ed us by his high sense of public duty 
and by his keen interest in all classes of His Majesty’s subjects 
and in all our activities and p'rohlems. We are fortunate indeed 
in that, the- great traditions of the British drown will, in the 
fulne.ss of tirne, be continued by him who came to us to know 
India and to be known by her and who left India with an abiding 
interest in her welfare. 

In the domain of external affairs, the .subject uppermost in 
our mind.s is the propirsed revi.sion of the Treaty of Sevro.s. 
1 can now add little to the stiif.cmeut 1 made at Pesha-war in 
April last save to assure you that every .stage in the develop^ 
monts i.s fiflowed by my Government with keen and watchful 
interest, ai.d whatever action we can witli propriety adopt to lay 
before the British Guvorumeut t he rea.souable a.spirai ions of the 
Mo.sleiris ot India regarding tluv-e, developments, wo have taken 
and shall not fail to take. 

It is gratifying to ob.serve that the activities of my Govern¬ 
ment have not been without effect upon the Moslem population 
of India, who have readily aeh'iiowledged and appreciated that 
my Goveriunent have done their utmo.st to im[)ress the Indian 
Muhammadan view upon His Majesty’s Government. At this 
inoment negotiations are proceeding witli the object of arriving 
at a .solutii'n of thi.s dilliculb and delicate problem and it is there¬ 
fore litidearable for me to discuss the .situation, I will only 
j'emind you that, a,s already stated by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, the representations will be fully considered and due 
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weight will be attached to them by His Majesty’s Government 
in so far as these are eojnpatible with justice, their obligations 
to their Allies, and the adequate safeguarding of minorities. 
It is most earnestly to l;o hoped that these efforts of IJis 
Majesty’s Government and their Allies will shortly result in 
the complete restoration of peace to the Near East. 

I am glad to inform you that cordial relations subsist with 
all the Powers on our borders. Since I last addressed you a 
treaty has been concluded between His Majesty’s Government 
and Afghanistan, and 1 feel confident that the bonds of 
friendship between Afghanistan and ourselves will be main¬ 
tained and grow in strength. 

There is peace on our tribal frontier except in Waziristan, 
and even there I had hoped that the results achieved would 
enable me to announce to you the winning stage in long pro¬ 
tracted operations. Owing to the gallantry of onr troops, 
eubstantial progress has ;’Jre.ady been made in the very difficult 
conditions well known to all who are acquainted with this 
frontier. But while some of the Wazir and Mahsud tribal 
sections have entered into satisfactory engagements with us, 
we have still to .secure that complete tribal unanimity and 
co-operation which alone can effectively maintain peace. Our 
object, in Waziristan is to o..isure the security of life, honour, 
and property of tho.se who arc entitled to our protection, whilst 
keeping our expenditure within the narrowest limits commen- 
Burate with our purpose. 

In dealing with external affairs and our borders, I may refer 
to the position of Indians in the Dominions and Colonies over¬ 
seas, The Standing Emigration Committee is now advising the 
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Goveinrae it of India on all emigration matters of major im¬ 
portance. Our policy i.s embodied in the new Emigration Act 
which reci'ivcd my assent last Marc.h. At present emigration 
of unskilled labour is illegal, except to Ceylon, the Straits Settle¬ 
ments and the J('edc.rated Malay State.s to which the new Act. 
will only ap|ily ne.vt March. Deputations from Ceylon and 
Malaya arc w ith us discussing the details of tlio proposals which, 
on the advice of the Ciommittee, wc have placed before their 
CoverniT.ents, and the. Government of the Straits Settlements 
are embodying in their local legislation the jwovisions which 
rve are advi.sed to secure in that Colony. I desire to acknow¬ 
ledge the cordial sjurit in which Colonial Governments are co- 
operatii'ig with nry Government to make conditions of Indian 
emigration free from all reasonable objection. 

The im]iOTt:int aspects of Mr. Sastri’s 7ni.s.sion were referred 
to Iry mo in a .speech I made on the evo of ln,s d(iparturc. We 
have c\ ery reason to be gr.atified by tlie i}nprcsi?ion wliich he baa 
made e nd by the warm rcce.ption e.xbmdod to him. Mr. Sastri 
ha.s already been .snccessfni in obteining the removal of some 
minor .lisabilities affecting domieilod Indians and we trust that 
in course of time on ]arg(!r qu(\stion.s also, on which ministers 
cannoi; immediately extend j)romiscs in advance of the mandate 
of their electorates, the atmo.spliere of friendly fooling towards 
India cKiatcd by his visit may conduce towards the realisation 
of oui' rea.sonable expectations. 

My Government have been in corre.s[)onde,nce with the 
Government of the Union of South Africa regarding the recom¬ 
mendations of the Asiatic Inquiry Commi.s.sion. M'o have not 
1j(M!n able a.s yet to reach an agreeuuont in ])iinciple, but we are 
still engaged in attempts to arrir e at a better understanding. 
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Tho Union Govornmoiit by thoir recent action in suspendiiiy 
tin; operation ot two Ordinauccis in Natal have given proof of 
their desire that ino.st careful and impartial inquiries should 
be made before any stop is tahen which is likely to affect the 
position of Indians in any part of the Union. 

In reference to repatriation from Natal, my Government 
have made careful investigation. No case has been brought to 
rdieir notice in which repatriation lias been other than entirely 
voluntary. 

The E(;port of the D(;putation to British Guiana has not yet 
loon received. Wu have the summary of the recommendations of 
t'lo Fiji Deputation and their llepoii, will be taken into consi¬ 
deration by my Government as soon as it roaches us. The con¬ 
dition of the sugar industry in those islands gives us cause for 
a])prehc)nsion that Indians in Fiji may no longer be able to 
corn a living wage, and the Government of India are engaged 
in arranging at the cost of that Colony for facilities for repatria¬ 
tion of all Indians who desire to return. 

Conversations arc proceeding bctwcim the Colonial Office 
an I the India Office regarding the position of Indians in Kcni a. 
The Government of India are carefully watching deve’ojmionts 
and I trust a satisfactory .settlement of the difficult qusstions 
involved may soon bo reached. 

I note your anxiety in watching the fortunes of our Indian 
brcvliren oveT.icas. Lot mo assure you that my Government 
have been and will bo unremitting in asserting their rights and 
urging their cause in all jiarts of the Eiujsire. If I do not say 
more upon this occasion, I hope you will understand that it is 
not because I am unmindful of the vast importance of the subject. 
I shall be in a better position to address you more fully when the 
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result of tlio pt:nding discussions has been reached and can be 
announced 

When we: turn to matters nearer home, a subject of first 
importance' to us is finance. I need not go into the story of out 
deficit, but you may be assured that my Government i.s making 
every effort to bring about the (U]ualization of exjrendituro to 
revenue. The first step is retrenchment. I have explained to 
a deputation which addressed me the measures adopted by my 
Government to attain this object and I feel that they will com¬ 
mand confidence. We must now await the recommendations 
which the Retrenchment Corainittco will place before us. The 
results of our loan operations have been encouraging. You 
will have soon that our Sterling Loan realised 12i million pounds 
and our Rupee Loan 4G evoros, of which 43 were now money. 
By the m<!rcy of Providence good harvests have mitigated our 
grave anxieties on account of the enormous rise of the price of 
food-grains prevailing when I last addressed you, A fall in 
prices has now occurred, sharper than even the previous rise. 
This year’s monsoon has been, on the whole, favourable and I 
trust that we may look with hope for a continuance of plentiful 
stocks and lower pTice.s of the first necessities of 'ife, and tf at 
this improvement may conduce to remove economic disconten!—■ 
so often the root cause of pohtical malaise. 

There is a matter to which I may refer as being of special 
interest to this Legislature. We are making an addition to our 
machinery. Rules have been framed for the appointment of 
further Standing Committees of the Indian Legislature to 
various departments of the Government of India and for the 
de inition of their functions and their procedure. The duties 
of the Committees will be of an advisory nature, and I trust 
M2JPSV 
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that the departments will find the Committees of real assistance 
and that the members of the Committees on their part will gain 
a wider insijht into the problems of the administration, and 
that experience wlJl demonstrate the benefits to be derived I'rora 
the continuance of this system. 

Last year I warned you that you could not expect to garner 
so rich a harvest of achievement every session, but with your 
s!ib.se(p!ent record before me, 1 doubt the correctness of my 
prediction. Time will only permit me to chronicle a few of your 
most important achievements ; but the list, even with this limit, 
refutes the malice of those who belittle the lieformed Constitu¬ 
tion and decry the efforts of those who, like you, believe that 
o.ily through constitutioiial methods can the aspirations of 
the Indian people be fulfilled. 

The Press Act of 1910 has been repealed. In this connec¬ 
tion I pointed out la.st year that the repeal of the Act migljt 
necessitate the consideration of the form of protection to be 
given to the Prince.s again,st seditious attacks upon them in 
newspapers published in Eiitish India. In the meantime the 
Local Governments lurve been ccnsidted and this question has 
been closely examined and ha.s been the .subject of coirespond- 
ciuv between my Govcuiiiicnt and the S'ecretaTy of State. 
W" have decided that wc are bound by agreements and in 
Jmiiour to affc-rd to the Princes the same measure of protection 
as they previously enjoyed under the Pies.s Act which is the 
on-V’ protection a vailahle to tl:em ; and a Pill to secure this object 
will bo brought before you in Ihf presert session. This protec¬ 
tion to the Prince.s was first given by the Act of lylO. Jtis not 
siiegested that it lia.s been abused and the only reason for its 
repeal is because in Lritish India we have decided to dispense 
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with the special remedies under the Press Act and to rely upon 
the general Jaw which is not applkablc to the Princes. 

The Report of tlie Cojmnittee appointed to examine certain 
laws confening extraordinary powers on the Executive has 
resulted intJie repeal of 23 Acts and Regulations supplementing 
the ordinary criminal law. The Acts repealed include the 
Defence of India Act, 1915, the Statute known as the Rowhitt 
Act, and part of the Criminal Law (Ajuendment) Act of IDCS. 
1 congratulate you on passing into law la.st winter session the 
Amending Factories Act—a very imjjortant piece of social 
legislation. 

You have an arduous programme of legislation before you. 
Among iin})Oftant measures 1 may ment ion a Bill to amend the 
provision.s of the Criminal I’rocedure Code, which has been 
under discussion fer some yeans ; the voluminous matter collect¬ 
ed has been examined by a Soierd Committee, whose rejiort will 
be before j ou shortly. Another Bill is tiiat abolishing trans¬ 
portation t!.s a form of punisJuiicnt. The Indian Mines Act 
which is d(!signcd to make improvements in the provisions to 
secure the safety, welfare, and efficiency of mi tie-workers, will 
also come More you. La.st year I foreshadowed two other 
measures destined to Iwuefitthe labouring cl3.s,ses of theconntry. 
Legislation for workmen’s comix^nsation has been advocated 
by the leading u,s.sociation of employers'and employes and the 
majority of the Local Governments. The propo.sals have been 
examined by a Committee, the majority of whose recommenda¬ 
tions will be laid before you in the form of a Bill. We hope 
also to place our considered decisions regarding protection and 
legal status of trades unions before you. 

Interest naturally centres round the deliberations of the 
Fiscal Commission. The Commission opened its inquiries in 
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Novenibfir last and concluded them in July. T believe that the 
members were unable to eome to a unanimous decision, and 
the preparation of the minority note has delayed the submis- 
fiion of the report to Government. It is hoped, however, that 
copies of the full report will shortly be in the hands of Members 
of the Legislature. 

I turn now to railways. It is only a year since w'c received 
the rc-iiort of Sir AVilliam Acworth’s Committee. The Assembly 
took the most important decision regarding railways which 
has been arrived at for jnany years in setting aside a sum of 
150 croros for the next quinquennium for use on rehabilitation. 
Railway administrations are now able to look ahead and plan 
an ordered programme of capital expenditure. The proposal 
that railway finance should be sep)niated from general finance 
has not been found at prexsent pc.ssible by the Committee which 
examined the point, but the matter has still to come before the 
Legi.slatures. The question of the reorgani.sation of the Rail¬ 
way Board is under exan)iniitiou. A Central Advi.sory Board 
con.sisting of M.embcrs of the Legislatures—a different composi¬ 
tion from that advocated by the Acworth Committee, but one 
better suited to our needs and conditions—ha.s been established. 
It has begun work and will examine many questions connected 
with railways which must come before you. The question of 
a Rates Tribunal wull soon be ready for the preliminary scrutiny 
of this Board. We are fully conscious of the importance of the 
Acworth Committee’s report, and are pressing the issues raised 
by it to a conclusion. 

You will be interested to Icam that since last September 
considerable progress has been made with the development of 
the Territorial Force. In addition to the. University Training 
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Corps, twenty })rovincial battalions have been constituted and 
the numbers enrolled total more than 10,000. Some units have 
undergone 1 heir first training wit h satisfactory results. General 
Eurnett-Stuart, who conducted the recent operations in 
Malabar, commented in his farewell order to the Madras District 
on the good start made by tJie battalions in that Presidency. 
M'hileitistooearly tojudgeof the military value of the force, 
the first st( ps are certainly encouraging. 

Indian candidate.s continue 1o be selected for the Eoyal 
Military College, Sandhurst, but I regret to say that my Govern¬ 
ment have cause for anxiety in that .so few candidates possessing 
the necessary qualifications have come forward for selection. 
In these, cireuin.stanccs I am gratified to know that the College 
designed to train Indian hoys wlio aspire to enter Sandhurst lias 
now been established at Dehra Dim. The College wa.s formal- 
1)' ojicned by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales last March, 
and 1 have subsequently visited it. Th(;rc are 37 boys under 
tuition, accommodation for larger numbers is being provided, 
and the re[)ort on the first term’s work of the College is decided¬ 
ly satisfactory. 

Air Vice-Mar.shal Sir John Salmond is at present in India to 
examine and report to my Government upon the Air Force and 
whether economies in defence expenditure can be effected by 
increased use of the Air Force in co-operation with our Army 
for the external and internal protection of India. lie has 
completed his inquiries and has submitted his report which 
will rcquii’e most careful study. 

I shall not to-day follow the more conventional course of 
referring in greater detail either to the work accomplished by 
the Legislature and the Government Departments during the 
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last twelve months or to the proposals to be laid before you by 
the Government during this session. I prefer to use this oppor¬ 
tunity to consider with you matters of wider import to India and 
her future, which I know arc seriously engaging j'our thoughts 
and forming the subject of your discussion.s. When consider¬ 
ing the observations I am about to address to you I W'ould ask 
you*to keep in mind that I came to India immediately after the 
initiation of the Reformed Constitution and that I wa.s con.se- 
quently entrusted with additional responsibilities which had 
not boon laid upon my predecessors. A sohnnn declaration of 
policy had been made by His Majesty’s Government, the nt:ces- 
sary legislation had been passed, and, bkj it observed, not by one 
political party, but with the assent of all political parties in 
England, and the formal ceremonies of the inauguration of the 
new Legislature had been performed by His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught on behalf of His Majesty. I came 
charged svith the task of helping to guide India along the road 
of constitutional progress to tlie ultimate realisation of her aims 
in accordance with the declaration of 1917 and His Majesty’s 
proclamation, and under the special directions of His Majesty 
the King-Einperor contained in the Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions issued to me with my Warrant of Appointment as appears 
from the following paragraph :— 

“ For above all things it is Our svill and pleasure that the 
plans laid by Our Parliament for the ju'ogressive reali¬ 
sation of responsible government in British India as 
an integral part of Our Empire may come to fruition, 
to the end that British India may attain its due place 
among Our Dominions. Therefore Wc do charge Our 
said Governor-General by the means aforesaid and 
by all other means which may to him seem fit to guide 
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t le couTsc of Our sxibjeots in India wlioso gov(3manco 
Wo hav(i committed to his cliarge so that, subject on 
tlie one hand always to the determination of Our Parlia¬ 
ment, and, on the otlun- hand, to the co-operation of 
tliose on whom new o|)portiinities of service have been 
confena'd, jirogress towards such realisation may ever 
advance to the benefit of all Our subjects in India.” 

That policy remains unchanged, and if any shadow of doubt 
upon this subject lingored in the. minds of any one it should 
} e remo\'ei: by the. stat<’m<mt tiu'. Prime Minister recently autho¬ 
rized mo tc make and whicli I communicated to the deputation 
that waited upon me a short time; ago. The Prime Minister 
speaks wit i the highest authority, for not only is ho Prime 
Minister at.d the lioacl of lli.s Majei.sty’s Gov(unmcnt and re- 
spousilile for its policy, hut he is the Prime Minister who presid¬ 
ed over tin; Councils of Ills Majtesty’s Governraont when the 
declaration of 1017 wii.s made and was resi)ou,siblo to Parlia¬ 
ment when, the Government of India Act, 1919, ^vas introduced 
and ).(as';ed. 

It is no,v iii-arly (ughteen montlis since I arriviid in India 
and assumed tlic rcjsfionsihility of my high ofllee, and I need not 
,sa\' tied, 1 have watched with a keen and deep interest the 
jirogreiis im (le liy this l.egislatun! and tins Legi.slativo Councils 
in the LocnJ Govermuemts. Almost from the first moment of 
my arrival J observed t.iiat ag!t:\tion was proceeding with a view 
to obtaining an immodiato or almost immediate extension of 
the powers given under the new Constitution, which had then 
been hut a few months in operation. As time progressed I 
h'arnt t.hat there was an element of donht, and even suspicion, 
regarding the intentions of His Majesty’s Government to fulfil 
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the promises they had made. It seemed difficult to understand 
that doubt should be entertained regarding promises solemnly 
made and deliberately expressed in formal documents. I have 
searched for grounds for those doubts and suspicions and have 
failed to find any reasonable basis for them. There is no 
promise that has been broken ; there is no jdedge that has boon 
violated either by Ilis Majesty’s Government or my Govern¬ 
ment. Within the short p<iTiod that has elapsed both His 
Majesty’s Government and the Government of India have 
acted in accordance with the promises and pledges given. Why 
then is there this doubt 1 I cannot but think that in the natural 
desire of India for progress attention has been too much con¬ 
centrated upon the promises to India while perhaps insufficient 
regard has been paid to the language both of the declaration and 
the preamble to the Statute. It is there stated that the goal 
is the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
administration and the gi adual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of re¬ 
sponsible government within the Empire. Advance is to be by 
stages. The time and manner of advance are to be judged by 
the British Parliament. Their judgment is to depend on the 
co-operation of the people of India and the development of their 
sense of responsibibty. This is the foundation upon which 
the future progress of India is to be built. The eventual com¬ 
pletion of the structure will take place when the British Parlia¬ 
ment is satisfied respecting the essential considerations above 
stated. I am putting the position very plainly to you; I feel it 
is right that I should. You will remember, I trust, that I am 
speaking in the interest of India of which I am the present 
custodian subject always to responsibility to His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment and the British Parliament. Be assured that I- am 
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not the less in sympathy with the natioiml aspiiatlona of India 
because I survey the situation, as 3 necessarily nuist, with a 
knowledge (lut India’s future progress di pends both as to time 
and tuaiinci' < f advance Ujron the good-wil] of tlie British Par¬ 
liament. 

Gentlemen, you have reason to be satisfied with the success 
jmuhave already achieved in this Legislature during the short 
period of its existence. In the laiigunge recently used by the 
Prime Minister “ there has been a very considerable measure of 
sueeeas ” and very able and distinguish('d Indians have con¬ 
tributed to achieve this result. But this is only one part— 
although a very important paid —of the picture. There is another 
aspect whicli I am sure presents itself to your minds at this 
moment, and I would ask you whether the eveut.s in India of the 
last eighteen months can fairly and rea.soiiably be regarded as 
a.ssisting the efforts you liavc made towards realisation of your 
aims, and whether indeed these events have not proved a 
hindrance and an obstruction to the i)rogre.ss of India ? AVe 
liave scim the Legislatures and all co-opi rating in ennslitutional 
progress doing their utmost to march fonvanl. I wi.sh this were 
the whole story ; but facts must be faced and we cannot ignore 
that a section of the people of India have spared no effort not 
ordy to w'itlihold their own co-opieration but to hinder and 
intimidate others. They have not stopper] short of violence, 
they have not hesitated to foster antagonism to settled govern¬ 
ment, to stir up racial hatred and to lead t he way back to chaos 
and anarchy. The acts of this aeetioii during His Eoynl High¬ 
ness’ visit are too well known to 5 'ou to require ircapitulation ; 
here in India we know that they do not represent the real views 
of the Indian people. But can you wonder that they created 
a deplorable impression upon the British people throughout tho 
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Empire notwithstanding the devotion and loyalty ol the great 
majority of the jieople of India I The mischief was deliberately 
dojie, and in spite of tJie solemn warning 1 ventured to give of 
its inevitable effect upon the British people and the British 
Pailiameut. 

I have said enough of the past; 1 now turn to the future. 

] look with confidence to you for helj). If we are to secure the 
jjrogress we all desire, we must create the atmo,sphere in which 
it can develop. There must be res))ect for law and order and 
support for constituted authority and for e.stablished gov'ern- 
meut. Malign influences which mislead the uneducated masses 
into exeea.s must be combated. We must see that the objects 
we are striving to achieve are understood and make apj)eal to 
the intelligence of the masses and command their .symjrathy. 
We must <‘onvince them of the sincerity of our purpose ; we 
must make them feel assured that the fir.st motive of all our 
actions is their ultimate well-being. You must attempt to 
diffuse that clearer vision with which you liave been gifted. 
You must help others to share in that wider outlook and in those 
opportunities for material wedfare which you enjoy. Defensive 
tactics alone will not .suffice—we must lead and guide—up¬ 
wards and onwards. 

The task is not easy. It requires application ; it calls for 
piatience ; but it is one which 1 am confident that your efforts 
can bring to a successful i.ssue. It is a task in wliich you may 
rely on the fullest support of my Government and of the Civil 
Services, who, in the face of much misrepresentation and hosti¬ 
lity, have freely and unsparingly co-operated to work the 
Reformed Constitution and continue to labour for its success. 
They are ready to help you : and they also look for your help. 
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Yi.)u hoar around you propaganda against the Rc.forms; 
your riglils are assailed by misrepresentations; your privileges 
and pros]]ects are attacked ; your achievements are belittled ;. 
your aims are vilified. 1 jast year I urged you to counter-action. 

I impressed on you that the electorate reijuired education. I 
have t he same advice to repeat to you now ; but 1 repeat it with 
more force and in.sistence. For another year has pa.sscd and 
a new elec' ion i.s within sight and I make my earnest aj)|>eal to 
YOU in the interests of I ndia .so dear to your hearts to lend your 
influence, and authority to help India forward to the attainment 
of her nltinate aims, to continue the advance which will secure 
to her, in tlie fiille.st degree, the gre.at place that awaits her 
within the 

UYING Of THE FOt.-.VD.AnON STOXE OF THE SIMb.A RIFLES 
DRILL HALL .M SIMLA, 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the ft'lJ<nviiig sjwech at the cere¬ 
mony of the flying of the foundation .stone of the Simla Rifles Drill Hall 
B.t,Simla on the morning of the Ittll Uetober — 

General Si' Claude Jacoh, 0(ficm and men of iheSiniln Rifie^.^ 
It is a special pleasure to me for more than one reason to per¬ 
form this ci-remony to day. In the first place it gives me, as 
Honorary C olonel of the Simla Rille.s, an opportunity of being 
associated with a new development, which I believe to be of 
great importance to that Hattalion. 

This building, of which I am to lay the foundation stone 
to-day, will admittedly meet a real need and help to promote 
the efficiency of the Simla Rifles. But laudable as these imme¬ 
diate purposes are, I entertain far wider Lo[)e,s for it; I trust 
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that it will enshrine and perpetuate the traditions which have 
animated and ius[iired men serving in this Battalion under 
var\dng conditions for ttie last sixty years. 

I welcome the central po.sition cho.sen for thi.s building — 
a site which has been made possible by the kind olfiees of the 
Government of the Punjab and t})e .Municipal Committee of 
Simla. It is my hope that the building to he erected here will 
cause others to rc.aliae the great truth, which you attending this 
parade have realized. For you who stand in the ranks to-day 
have not merely enrolled yourselves in a Battalion of the .Auxi¬ 
liary Forces ; yoti have elected to serve in a far more formidable 
unit. You belong, by conviction and by active participation, 
to the great army of the truly loyal and patriotie citizens of the 
Empire. In .spite of the exacting nature of your civil occupa¬ 
tions and employments you have thought it your duty to train 
yourselve.s in the use of ann.s and to learn the first princij)le3 of 
discipline and drill so that in the time of need your country may 
rely on you to hclf) to suppress internal disorder or to assist as 
a reserve when the Pegular Army is called upon to deal with 
external danger. You have looked beyond your personal 
interests to the eemmon weal. You have given a practical 
expressionof that spirit of sacrifice for the common good which 
makes great countries and great Empires. 

One word more -T should like to congratulate the Oom- 
manding OflScer at\d hi.s Adjutant on the smart turn nut of their 
men, the numhers of men on Par.ade and their efficient appear¬ 
ance. I fully realize the difficulties which attend service in 
this force in Simla, and these difficulties enhance the high 
estimation in which I hold the good work perfonned hy the 
(Simla Bliles. 
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T cannot conclude to-day without exfiressinginy apprecia¬ 
tion of the dev<rted interest taken by your Comtuanding 
Officer, Sir Sydney Crookshank, in the welfare and efficiency of 
this Cori)s au'l of the zeal he has displayed in the sorv'ice of 
this Battalion. 


IXSTAl.l.A'l'lON’ Ot' THK MAIIARA.IA OK KKWA. 

During the oourse of the .Autumn tour His HNeellcncy tlie Viceroy 
nml Ooveruor.tncn‘ral held a Diirhar iit the Ucsidency, Indore, to invest 
llis Jfighiicss 'lie Maharaja ot Ht^wa witli rnliiig pou'cis. In investing 
ifis Higluicss 'Ilia K.vcellency a.Tid ;—, 

Your Hiyhntssr.s, Sardars and Gcntlemev This is the first 
time since I have been in India that 1 have been present jier- 
sonally to invest a young Ruling Thiinui with the power of 
administration of his State. I much regret that a temporary' 
indisposition has prevented my visiting the State of Rewa as 
I had intended, but I am glad that 1 havm the opportunity here 
at the Residency of taking jiart in thus Tiivcstiture, It i.s also 
the first occa.sion on which a .ATaharaja of Rewa has received his 
power.s direct from the hands of a ('I'ovcrnor (Jencralof India, 
and 1 welcome it with pleasure as affording me an opportunity 
of evincing iny personal interest in a young Prince whose fore¬ 
bears have ever been conspionoiis by their steadfast devotion 
and loyalty to the Briti.sh (’rown. 'I'hc loyal .services of ATnha- 
raja Raghuraj Singh, who in the dark da v.s of |8.o7 contributed 
a contingent force of 2,000 men to as.si.st in keeping order in 
Baghelkh.and, were brilliantly emulated by Your Highnes.s’ 
father, who on the outbreak of the great war in 1914 was one 
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of the first of the Princes and Ruling Chiefs of India to assert 
his enthusiastic loyalty to the King-Emperor by placing the 
■whole resources of his State at the disposal of the Empire. At 
a time when the moral and material su})port of the Princes of 
India was of incalculable value, the telegram sent by the late 
Maharaja of Rewa was strikingly characteri.stic; it read :— 
“ Kindly enquire if there are any orders for me and my army 
from His Majesty the King-Emperor or Government of India.” 
Your Highness cannot fail to be in,spired and stimulated by the 
precept and example of the past Rulers of Rewa. 

It is four years .since Your Highne,ss succeeded to the Gadi. 
The head of the administration during the minority hfus 
been Colonel His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, to 
whom the Rewa Durbar owes a deep debt of gratitude for 
his self-sacrifice in undertaking the onerous duties of Regent 
in addition to those already devolving upon him as the Ruler 
of Ratlam. The Regent ha.s been ably as.sisted by the Presi¬ 
dent and Members of the Executive Council, while Major 
Colvin, the late Political Agent, ha.s also devoted much time 
and thought to the admini.stration, and for .some 10 months 
acted as Regent during the absence of the Maharaja of Ratlam. 

The progressive policy of the Council has made itself felt 
in every branch of the administration and Your Highness may 
well be gratified at the account which the Council are able to 
give of their stewardship. The normal margin between reve¬ 
nue and expenditure is small and yet, despite heavy expendi¬ 
ture on marriages of members of the Ruling Family and three 
successive lean years when famine conditions prevailed, the 
finances have been carefully hu.sbanded and the State is free 
from debt. 
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Irregular Survey and Settlement operations, which had been 
dragging on ftr nearly nine years under unqualified agency, have 
been replaced by a settlement which is now in progress under a 
cjualificd Settlement Ofiieer. 'J’he lot of the peasantry has 
been ameliorated by the abolition of Bcyar and Ilarwahu. 

The Public Works Department has been reorganized and a 
start has been made on improving comnnuiications hy an 
extension of -oad construction. 

Public health has received due attention. 

The Police ha^■e been reorganized and placed on an efficient 
basis under the able supervision of Mr. Scott of the Central 
Provinces Police. 

Separation has been effected of the J udicial and Executive 
functions of the administration. 

Education is backward, but .some advance lias been made by 
the opening of an Anglo-Vernacular School and several new 
village scliools. 

Your Highness, it is a heavy burden of responsibility that 
you are undertaking to-day, for the di.scharge of which a high 
sen.se of duty and untiring industry are required. I look to 
Your Highness to realise this responsibility and by governing 
your State wisely, to ensure the happiness and prosperity of 
your peojile and the maintenance of the traditions of your 
house. 

You have been ordained to take your place as head of this 
State at a period of change and transition. Events in the 
world have gi^•en birth to new ideas. Eoices are at work which 
have awukenc'd a new consciousness everywhere among the 
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masses. New aspirations have been engendered. New stand¬ 
ards are being created. New tests are being applied to the 
old order of things. 

These forces cannot be ignored or excluded from considera¬ 
tion. They must be faced and dealt with. You have the price¬ 
less heritage of the devotion of your subjects. In these times 
of change and difficulty they will look to you for guidance and 
for sympathetic insight into those new influences which can¬ 
not fail to stir them. The best advice which I can give you in 
these difficult circumstances is to hold the welfare of your sub¬ 
jects constantly in your thoughts. Keep in touch with their 
hopes. Try to understand and meet their difficulties. At¬ 
tempt to win their confldence and take them into yours. 
Where you are convinced that in any direction a reasonable 
desire for advance has been established and expressed, let a 
wise hand guide wholesome and reasonable development on 
lines best suited to your local needs. I know of no fairer prospect 
than that which opens out before you now when you succeed 
to a goodly heritage at the dawn of manhood. Your State 
possesses great possibilities in the development of its forest, 
coal and other mineral resources. In carrying on the schemes 
which the Council has had time only to start, Your Highness 
will have the satisfaction of providing for increased revenue 
and so of being able to extend further benefits to your people by 
developing educational facilities and by fostering and encourag¬ 
ing the inauguration of Co-operative Credit Societies, which are 
the only real remedy against agricultural indebtedness. 

It is because I have every confidence that you will deal 
with all such problems in the best interests of your State and 
people that I am here, Maharaja, to instal you to-day. 
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You have had the requisite education and training. After 
spending some time at the Daly College, Indore, your educa¬ 
tion during the la.st four yejjrs has been under the direct control 
of .\Iajor K. Evans Gordon, who, I am glad to note, has won 
your confidence to an. extent that lias led yo\i to make a special 
recjue.d for the retention of his services as your personal 
adviser. 

Fin illy, you have acquired some practical experience of the 
workin;g of the State dejiartments and of the way in which to 
deal with the business of the adnunistratioii. 

From to-day you will begin to build up the reputation that 
will one day attach to Your Highness’ name. You have round 
you helpers and advisers who wish you well and I assure you 
that I myself and the officers .serving under me will always be 
ready to help you to discliarge your high responsibility. May 
this day mark the commencement of an era of happiness and 
prosperity for yourself and your people and may you prove 
worthy of the great trust which you have inherited. 


I'ANQUET AT GWAI..IOR. 

His Iligluiess the Sciridia of Gwalior gave a banquet in 

iionour of .Hia Excellency the A^ieeroy and the Conntesa of Reading on the 
3i-d -November. In reply to Hia Highness the Maharaja’s speech prop.is- 
ing Their Excellencies’ health, His Exeelleiioy the Viceroy spokeas 
follows ; 

Your Ihghness, Ladies and Gentlemen ,—On my own behalf 

and on behalf of Her Excellency I thank Your Highness most 

warmly for your kind words and for the cordial manner in 
M20PSV 
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■which jou have drunk our health. It is not an easy task foi 
me adequately to expi'e.ss my feelings of gratitude for the splen¬ 
did welcome which Your Highness has accorded to us, or to 
find words to convey the pleasure which our reception in 
Gwalior has given us. 

The high consideration which I have for Your Highness, 
the great imj)ortance of the Gwalior State, and the strength 
of the bond of mutual trust and regard which unites Gwalior 
and the British Government are all cogent reasons for my de¬ 
sire for some time past to pay a visit to Your Highness in your 
ancient capital. Unfortunately, as Your Highness is aware, 
a Yiceroy is seldom at liberty to follow his inclinations, and my 
desire to pay an early visit to Gwalior had to give place to 
urgent matters connected with the administration, which kept 
me almost constantly tied to my headquarters during the 
earlier portion of my tenure of my high office. But if deferred, 
the opportunity of paying this visit now that it has come is all 
the more prized for the many reasons to which I have referred. 
My visit to Gwalior will be a memorable one for me, and Your 
Highness’ kindness and thoughtfulness on our behalf and your 
hospitality will add to the pleasures of these memories. 

I marked with deep gratification the observ'ations made by 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales at the banquet which 
Your Highness gave in his honour last February. The high 
meed of praise which His Royal Highness paid to the loyal 
services of Your Highness and Your Highness’ State to the 
Crown and Empire during more than a quarter of a century of 
your administration and, in particular, during the Great War, 
and the subtle but most just and accurate analysis given by 
His Royal Highness of the high motives which are the main- 
spsring of Your Highness’actions, must have embarrassed Your 
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Highaess, with your known modesty, almost as much to hear as 
they pleased me to read. His Royal Highness dealt so fully 
with the traditions of loyalty of the Gwalior State and with 
Your Highness’ services to the Empire that I can add noth¬ 
ing hut my whole-hearted agreement with the appreciation to 
which he gave expression. 

I will say no more on this subject, but even in spite of Your 
Highness invitation to me to refrain I must turn to other topics 
connected with Your Highness. In the first place, I desire to 
thank you, Your Highness, for the assistance you always so 
freely give in spite of many preoccupations and the interests of 
your own work, in the business of tlie Chamber of Princes and 
of the Standing Committee. The study you devote to the 
problems coming before these bodies, the frankness with which 
you state your opinion and, above all, your realisation of the 
interest of th(5 Empire and the position of the Indian States in 
that Empire, are of the highest value in these discussions. 1 
look upoii Your Highness’ advice and influence in these bodies 
as of very great service. 

In your own State Your Highness has set a noble example 
by your administrative energy. I should need a long time if 
I were to attempt to give at all a comphjte appreciation of the 
progress which has been brought about in your State, or of the 
untiring activity which you apply to the development of its 
resources and to the advancement of the pirosperity of its people. 
But 1 may mention a few features which have particularly 
arrested my attention. In the first p)lace, I have noted with 
deep interest the various deliberative, consultative and legis¬ 
lative bodies which Your Highness, moving with the spirit of 
the times, has established. In addition to a Council composed 
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of the members of your Government, you have constituted a 
legislative body composed of nominated and elected non-offi¬ 
cial members, and besides you have brought into being a 
People’s Assembly where resolutions can be moved on subjects 
connected with the public welfare. Service in Your High¬ 
ness’ legislative body I gather is no sinecure. I notice that it 
has passed several solid and comprehensive measures such as 
the Gwalior Penal Code and the Gwalior Code of Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure. 

Even more arresting to the observer are the various Boards 
which Your Highness has created. Your Parganah, District 
and Divisional Boards have some parallel in the local bodies 
of British India ; but in your Boards of Conciliation, your Court 
of Ward Boards and your Sahukar Boards, you have broken 
ground where we in British India have not yet had the hardihood 
even to trace a furrow. Your Highness has realised the im¬ 
portance of educating your people by joining them, in co-opera¬ 
tion with your Government, in the exercise of various forms of 
responsibility connected with the administration of communal 
or public interest. 

These institutions I regard as of fundamental importance. 
All progress must be gradual and well founded ; and it is only 
after the diffusion of experience in the management of local 
affairs, after a trial in some degree of perceptions in matters 
of finance and after the exercise of the faculty of judgment 
in the settlement of questions affecting others that the people 
as a ivhole can be led on to take any part of real value in the 
higher branches of administration. 

Your Highness has also been untiring in the development 
of the material resources of the State, in the exploitation of its 
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natural produc ts, and in the creation of industries calculated to 
enhance tlie pi'osperity of the people and add to the revenues 
of the administration. 

I trust thal I have been able in a measure to make clear my 
appreciation of the spirit which permeates the administration 
of the Gwalior State and to express my admiration of the 
solicitude for the needs and aspirations of all classes and 
creeds of his subjects displayed by its Ruler which so notably 
contribute to the real efficiency of the Government of this State. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I w'ill now ask you to join me in 
drinking long life, health and prosperity to the Ruler of this 
State, His Highness the Maharaja Scindia, a true and loyal 
friend of the King-Emperor and the British Empire. I would 
also ask you at the same time to drink the same toast in honour 
of his tvTO charming children who lx!ar the natnc of our King 
and Queen, who are very dear to our host, and whom I have 
been delighted to meet here for the first time. 


FAREWELL DINNER TO SIR WILLIAM VINCENT AT DELHI. 

His Excellency tbe Viceroy entertained Sir William Vincent, retir¬ 
ing Home Member, at a farewell banquet at Viceregal Lodge, which was 
largely attended by officials and non-officials including Lord Inchcape 
and His Highnesj the Maharaja of Gwalior. The following is His Excel¬ 
lency’s speech:— 

Your Excdlencies, Ladies and Gentlemen ,—In the year of 
grace 1887, William Vincent, a youth of 21 years of age disem¬ 
barked from the ship that had just arrived in India, entering 
upon his career in that great institution the Indian Civil Service. 


20th Novem 
her 1922. 
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He saw strange and wonderful surroundings yet unknown to 
him; but nevertheless he looked hopefully and confidently to 
the future. That is as I picture him : and on his countenance 
were marked 'capacity, vigour, frankness, kindliness and 
humour. Othep qualities so well known to us were then latent, 
or at least, they had not left their impress upon his physiognomy. 
In the year of grace 1922 this youth, now Sir "William Vincent, 
having risen to' the arduous and responsible position of Vice- 
President of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, Home Member 
in that Council and Leader of the House in the first Legislative 
Assembly of India under the Reforms is about to leave us to 
take up his new appointment in England as Member of the 
Secretary of State’s Council. 

Thirty-five years he has spent in the service of the Crown 
in India—a finei record, a long period. I shall not recapitulate 
to you the man^ offices he has held. If I did it would savour 
too much of an obituary notice which I hope will be delayed a 
great many yofirs. But whatever posts Sir William has held, 
it can truly be i said that he has faithfully and manfully dis¬ 
charged his duty. He has found that the reward of one duty 
is the proved capacity to fulfil another; and so he has risen 
from one place to another until he became in April 1917 Mem¬ 
ber of the Viceioy’s Executive Council in charge of the Home 
Department, an .office he still holds. Many have greater know¬ 
ledge of his past than I; but I know enough of ,it by repute 
to be assured that throughout all the places filled by him he 
may be proudly' conscious of having striven his utmost to serve 
the Crown and 'to perform the duties entrusted to him. 
Neither will I refer to the many positions he has filled on Com¬ 
mittees, discharging most important functions; some of his 
colleagues are assembled around this table to-night to do him 
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honour. In tl at work —very important work—he has managed 
to combine stt.»,adfastncss of purpo.se witl; tactfulness and skill 
in negotiation, But I speak of him not as I know him by re¬ 
pute but as I know him by closer association. Ever since I 
have occupied my present office I have seen much of him. 
Many of the difficulties that we have had to encounter have 
come within the sphere of his Department. Whenever I have 
turned to him he gave me the full benefit of his vast knowledge 
and experience. He was ever ready to .serve, prompt in action, 
persuasive in debate and, perhaps most important, constructive 
in difficulties. At the last when his terra of office was about 
to expire there were two occasions upon which I asked him, 
with the full assent of the authorities at home, to alter the 
arrangemcnt.s he had made and to stay a little longer. I re¬ 
member his answer to me on the first occasion. I knew it was 
inconvenient to him, but he said at once : “ I will do what¬ 
ever Your Excellency thinks best in the public interest.” 

One furfher observation I would make with regard to his 
career upon, which I have ddated very briefly. To him has 
fallen the distinction of acting as the Leader in the first 
Legislative Assembly of the All-India Legislature created 
under the Reforms—a historical fact to which, when the 
future of India comes to be written and India has travelled 
far along the road of progr^iss, the student will turn; and in 
reading this early chapter he will find that many difliculties 
had to be encountered ; he will realise that for the first time the 
Viceroy and his Council were faced with a Legislature not with 
a Government majority as always hitherto, but with a majority 
of elected representatives. During that time, as you are 
aware, mjiiny problems presented themselves and I very much 
doubt whether any man ever has had greater difficulties to face 
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than Sir William Vincent had during this critical period. 
Whatever his views may have be(!n with regard to the Reforms, 
whatever opinions ho may have held, nevertheless as an im¬ 
portant and loyal servant of the Crown he gave no expression 
to them onc(i the Reforms were in force. On the other hand, 
he showed zeal and enthusiasm in his attempts to make these 
Reform.? successful in setting out on the path mapped out for 
India and he loyally carried out the wishe.s of the Crown as 
announced in the Royal Proclamation. I often think that 
those who are striving equally with him to do their best in this 
task set a fine example. I am speaking of those who have 
acted quite regardlo.s.s of their own private opinions; this 
example may help others to tread the same path ; and those 
young men at home who arc looking for a career in the future 
and pondering the choice tlujy should make might well turn 
to the history of Sir William Vincent. 

I will now convey to Sir William Vincent on behalf of the 
Secretary of State a message which he desired me to give of 
high appreci.ation of the s(!rvices which Sir William has ren¬ 
dered and is still rondeiing and will render to India; I have one 
duty still to perform and I count it as a privilege. In import¬ 
ance it should have preceded everything that I have said 
because it is of fa7 greater significance. Had I said it at the 
first, I should have found it difficult to make the other obser¬ 
vations I have made to you. It is that His Majesty the 
King-Emperor ha.s been graciously pleased to confer upon Sir 
William the Grand Cross of the Indian Empire. This is an 
honour be.stowed upon him in recognition of the '.irvices that 
he has rendered to India and the Empire. 

Having finished what I may call the more ceremonial part 
of ray speech, which is spoken in all earnestness and sincerity, 
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I turji for a hi i..'f minute to more persomil asjieots. I speak not 
cf Jiis faults \.hic!i if voconnted coiiJd oiil v serv'd to oiiJiaiieo liis 
viitnes ; but among liis many merits there is certainly ono 
rJofect, and f tiirm'd to it to find some consolation for liis 
departure. .V file was bionglit to me and on that file Sir 
I. ;aiu V'ineent had made Home notes and a draft in his own 
licindwrii.ing, After a long and pivinfni examination, assisted 
})}- my I'riva'e, iS< (S'etary- a gentleman whoootdd do anything — 
I had to giro it up at last. Fortunately there was a note 
attached to it at the end, which .said that for a special reason 
it had now become unnecessary to consider tlie draft. But 
in spite of "hat I think the draft should he ]>resorvcd as it 
stands for all to look at in the future in order that we may 
tost some of the young men and di.se.over how far they would 
eiieceed in the o-xaminetion of this cyphering; if they can 
tnice <h'cyp ler chat, I. heiievi’ tlie.i(> is no proble.m which they 
oculd not i.olve. 1 thougiit also of a ji.aragraph I had ju.st 
Jiappeiied to in ad in a newsjmjter, and then 1 was verv glad 
tliat Sir \\'i!li.a!n Vincent had to go nji for his e.Yamination 
bifore 1887 and not at t!ie present period, for the e.vaminers 
annouucod that in future they would lie, niiich more .sevune 
upon tlie students in their examination and deduct many 
more inai ;s [or jioor hamlwrj ting. 

But Sw William has many oth.cr i|mi]iiic.s upon which I 
will not s] .-ak, 1 am told he know.s all about beautiful (lowe.rs. 

He can till y^ni their names. I know Im is a great gardener, 
lie i.s a g'cat .stiuhmt of human nature, and that is where lie, 
and 1 always met on common grnir.id. I am vmy v'oiy .sorry 
that unfortnnatoly Lady Vincent is not licre to-night to take 
her part in the honour which we are doing her Im.iband. But 
I say for you and for my.sj'.f that wo send to her the warmest 
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messages of good wislios Cor lier future. We have the satisfac¬ 
tion of having on(? daughter of Sir William’s here present, and 
X am sorry that i(i rvas not possible for the other daughter also 
to have graced us w ith her presence this evening. But I hope 
that they will reiiiemljcir that in the gathering to-night in this 
hall and in my observations made not only on my behalf but 
also on yours relating to their father is the expression of the 
sentiments of those who sincerely regard him as a friend and 
feel towards him wit.h affection. 

Sir William ia going now to England, and there, I am glaJ 
to say, he will be the first rt^preseutativ'o on the Council of 
India who has had actual experience of the worldng of the 
Reforms, both of ■ the Constitution and in tlio Legislature, 
h’or myself, I shall ndss him, and I anr sure will all ray col¬ 
leagues here. I doi not really quite know what His Excellency 
the Coinniandcr-in^Cliicf will do when he no longer gets the 
side whispcr.swvhicli are not supposed to reach mo, but which 
make him laugh. 1 will only ask Sir William in thinking of 
India to remember that we appreciate all that he has done 
and rejoice that he carries with him a mark of the honour of 
Ills Majesty’s recognition when he is jiiab about to leave us. 
I ask you to join ^\iith me in drinking this toast to him. He 
will, I trust, talre Mulh him the recollection of the friends he 
has left behind in India and the good opinions he has won. 
I would ask him not to dwell—I am sure he won’t—too much 
upon the critici-snis that have been directed against him. Nor 
to pay too much regard to those things time has shown him 
might have been better done but to concentrate upon the work 
he actually has done, I ask you now to drink with me and to 
wish long life, health, prosperity and happiness to Sir William 
Vincent, 
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ANI> THE BHTJMIIIAR BRAHMAN SAIHIA. her mi 

Tlicir TAcorioncies the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading accom- 
Ranicd by their staff left Delhi on the lOth December on a visit to Patna 
Biui Ciilcutla. The Biluir Landlioldcrs Association and the Blmmihar 
Bralrman S ibha presented addressea to the Viccrey at Patna, to whieli 
Ilia Excellency made the following joint reply:— 

Genile nen —\ thank yon vory warmly for your kind address 
of wt'lconu; to me and wlii.ch you have extended also to Her 
Excellency. 

I assure you that it is a soiireo of groat pleasure to me to 
pay even thi.s brief visit to th(3 capital of the Province of Biliar 
■and Orisia. For on historical, religious and other grounds 
this prov ince; appeals to the imagination with no cojumon 
interest. History has taught u.s about the old civili^iations and 
Empires hat held sway here. '\3'ilhiu your boundaries 2 u'lgrims 
flock to the sacred jilaces, such as Cudii Gaya and Jagauuatli, 
which are so dosely as.sociated witli two of the dominating 
religious systems of the East. Ih.tna holds a special interest 
for the Priti.sh as one of th,c early trading outposts of the groat 
Engli.sh '.Company which grew to fame in Calcutta, Though 
Patna suilered an inevitable decline in trade when railway’s 
took the place of rivets as the great arteries of commerce, its 
ancient importance and irrc.stige have now revived since its 
rebii'th, by His Majesty’s Command, as the metropolis of a 
new prcvince, Bihar and Orissa have another additional 
interest in being the first British Indian province of wliich an 
Indian 3va8 appointed to hold charge as Governor under tlie 
Governor-General and the Crown, Lastly as the homo of coal 
and iron and mineral v'ealth this province will attract increasing 
attention in the future. 
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Tho life of yoi^r yonn" provinc^c has not been v/ithout its 
flliflcuituis. Ib'f.'itt; if.M creation you i-eliwl on Calcutta and 
Bengal for all larg4 provitnaal iii.stitiitioas such as universities, 
inoJical, ongiueeriitg a.r.d other tcclmical colleges. Bihar and 
Oi'is.sa lia.s now had to attempt to create all these necessary and 
bciieficent instituti'>ns afresh. There has in coiLsocpionco (in. 
spite of tho fact tli.'it the (’entral Goveniiiiont take no contribu¬ 
tions to central rcveimes from this province) been a serious 
disi'jroportiou betv. i'cii your liiuiuccs and your needs. I deejdy 
synrpathise with your diUlculties and with your feeling of dis- 
appointineut that ku k of funds is retarding progress and denies 
to you amenities aiul advantages which more fortunate neigh¬ 
bours enjoy ; but I fed confident that with care and vigilance 
and w'itli co-operaLiim between all classes, under the able 
guidance of your (h)Vcn!or, you will be ein[) 0 wcrcd to advance 
and by judicious ina.'iagiuaent to bring to fruition those objects, 
on the attainment of- which you luive so rightly set out. 

I will now turn to ,suhje(.fc.s more c]os<‘ly connected with the 
A.s.sociations which yiui represent. I will say in the first place 
that I deeply value ap addri’.s.s from your Aa.sociations because 
they are coinjxised of the great Zomiiidars and tlic I.andlord 
community of tliis X’rovince. I api)reciate the great value 
of their loyalty to the Crown and of their .support to tlie 
administratiou at all times and more particularly in the Great 
War ; and 1 assign a high place to their influence both in tho past 
and future a.s an iuifioitant and stabilizing element in the 
liistory of this provipcc. Under the reformed constitution 
the future of your pvo\ lu">’, in maii}’ matfers lies to a large eyt-'nit 
in the hands'of the enbgi.tcned classe-' in the province. Your 
class has a grrat position and groat respousibilities. I have 
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confidence, t int yon will devote yourficlvcs witli increasing 
energy to sliovddering tlio burden of yovir obligations—the 
pr inioli'm o.'' tlie well-being of tlie peofde of Biliar and Orissa— 
in a niannei worthy of your status and position; and I 2 '>ra 7 
tliat in this task you may be riglitly guided and that you may 
also be enaliled to educate and prepaie your sous to take your 
jilaee in tlic fidness of tiiiio in the cxecul.ion of the noble mission 
which y ou have inherited. 

You have alluded to the tenancy legislation which will 
shortly engage the attention of your Legislalaire, Some of you 
w’ho ar<! 2 >r( senl; here to-day joined in an address to me March 
last and will recollect \vliat I .said on tin’s subject on that occa¬ 
sion. I would I'cmind you on the one liaiid iliat it i.s on tlie wel¬ 
fare, prospi’rity and coutcutment of Id.s iioasaiitry tliat tlio 
position, voalth and influence of a great landlord depend. 
On the other hand, the tonantclass n-.ust not forget that tJieir 
intercst.s aie largely wrapiied uf) in those of their landlord; 
and that any serious disintegration in the position of the land¬ 
lords or disturbances in the relation between tlrem and the 
landloi'ds may har-e disastrou.s and far-reaching effects not only 
on the landlords but on the tenante thcjnsclvos, which tlio 
latter may scarcely be able to visualise ; but which arc fami¬ 
liar enough to stufleuts of these evolutions. Economic and otlicr 
cliangcs must inevitably lead to do,sire for readjustments and 
this is the reason of the legislation now in contemplation • I 
reali.se that these readjustments oft.en cause friction and mis¬ 
understanding ; but I am coiirident that the.se can be readily 
overcome if both parties apjrroacli the subject in a spirit of 
trust, with a desire for mutual understanding and for the sub¬ 
sistence ol amicable relations of aueiont standing. It is oifly 
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rji'lit and fair that in thn first [ilace the piovisinns of tenancy 
law, wliore defeefive, should he jil.iidl (ni an wjiiitablc fuotiin; 
and in tlie second place that in any such iirocess due regards 
should be paid tolonij standiiiu riyld s and privileges of landlords. 
1 trust that it will be iu this sjiirit that you will hrinif _voiir agra¬ 
rian legislation to a successful concliisujn, (tentlcnicn, 1 
thanl; you .again on behalf of ni 3 Sclf and of Her E.vcellcncy 
for your welcome. 


J5t% Pe- PEE.SEXT.-\Ti()A OF VinZES .VP TIH’ C.VT.t'ljnW FREH .SCIIOOh. 
umlerl922. 

Their Kscc'lli'iicifs .'ind .Sled smvni at C.'Iculta nn (lie Ifllh Derem- 
her. Hi.s E.vcclK'iuw tlie Viieroy was present at the Distrilmtioii 
of Priie.s of the Cili'iiKu Fae Sciiool on the afOTnOfm of tin; loth Doco.’il- 
bor, and at its coihlii.doii made the followiiig speech ; - 

Mr. Prim I pal am} (luiri'Hitrs ,—l am glad to liave been al/lu 
to come hero to-day lor a va.Tioty of reasons. There is a tradi¬ 
tional connection between I lie (lovcnic-r-Ucneral and this ancient 
Foundation. Lord Cornwaliis was the first, of me predcce.ssors 
to be idiuitified with your inhuests; and nearly IH years have 
passed since be presided at .i lucclmg of the Free School Socictv 
in Calcutta convened lo semire educational support on a pornia- 
nent liasi.s for tlie eliildrcn of Jlritish suh'jccts in indigent cir¬ 
cumstances. In becoming patron of tins .School nn iliat oec.r- 
siou, Lord rornwalli.s b.id no doiibi in niiud the fact that since 
the year 172fi, llirouuli various vici.ssitiide.y the henelicciit 
objects served by this Scliool had aroused unfailing iiitere.st 
among the Kiiropean residents of C.alcul la., and that the School 
carried traditions bach to the first- begiiiiiing.s of European 
education in India. From that time oiiwards vaiiou.s Gover- 
nors-Ucucral have watched over and helped your fortunes; 
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:u)d 30 clopa was the interest taken Ij}’ some of my predecessors 
iu your affairs, tliafc at one time the (hjv'su'nor-Gcnorars reconi- 
Jiiendation was a condition 2 >reccdoiit to an election to the 
Foundation. :\.t the time of the reorganisation of the Govern¬ 
ing Body in 1.83;-, fjord Bentdnelc, (lien Governor-General, 
became patrol, of t:he reconstituted administration ; and from 
that- date till io-day succes.siv'e Govoniors-Gcneral have con- 
wentod to have their names home on the rolls as patrons of thia 
institution. 

The A'ioer:)y’.s prize, which I h.‘ive to day pro.sontcd to tho 
host boy and girl in the kSchool, nais instituted in 18G3 by Lord 
Lawronci). ] believe this prize was la.st bewtowed by a Viceroy 
to a rocipiem. at your annua! prize giving liy Lord Lan.sdowne 
more than thiidy )-ca.r.s ago. I am gral iflcal to be able to-day 
to reuev\' thcio ancient (raditions and l.o follow in the footsteps 
of many of my distingiii.died predeces.sors not only because 
of old associations, but becan.se the objects f(.)r which the School 
stands and ( lo good work whifjh it achicvo.s make an even wider 
appeal to-day than tliey did iuthe past. 

The po])ulation of l^uropcans and persona of European 
jjarentiigo in Calcutta ha.s largely increased ; and owing to the 
rise in the cost of living tlune are, ala.s, numbered among them 
a consider.'; bio jiroportion of ])e.op!e in very narrow circiun- 
stances. At such a time a School, which fesd.s, clothes, educates 
and si arts in professions free of cost a ma joih;}' of its poorer 
students, inusl; have a vmy strong claim on our sympathy; 
and it i.s in onler to give practical e:\j)it;a.'3ion to my own sym¬ 
pathy and in hope to encoiir.a.go othei',s to share in the interest 
aroused by this School in me that 1 pay the visit to day. 
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Before I came here, I read vvitli interest two documents 
bearing on tins School. Though they are very diiferont in 
character, they jiroduccd the same effect on my mind— a feeling 
of gratification that 1 was connected with this School and that 
I was its patron. 

The first of those documents yoii have before you. It is 
a very modest and straiglitforward account by the Principal, 
Mr. Ilider, of the working and progress of the School in the 
present year, of the difficulties encountered and the successes 
ichicved. The second is an interesting and detailed inspection 
report of Mr. rai)worth,.,lus])octor of European Schools in 
Bengal. Mr. Papworth lias made a most searching and 
thorough enquiry into every aspect of the activities of the 
School; and his well-considered verdict is one which I tliink 
can be confidently endorsed. He places the School at the head 
of the institutions in Bengal classed as higher grade Schools, 
which aim at providing a sound general education with a practi¬ 
cal bias, finding its completion in .special vocational training. 
In spite of difficulties about fin.ancc and problems connected 
with accommodation and buildings inherent to ail town 
Schools, the School holds a strong and almost unique position 
among the European Scliools of the province—a position which 
should ap])eal to tlie generosity of the large business community 
of modern Calcutta with an interest even .stronger to-day than 
that which heralded its incep-tion and moulded it.s early his¬ 
tory. 

Not only are llie general good qualities of the instruction 
and the soundness of the educational jioliey of the School clearly 
c.stablished by the successes achieved in departmental e.vami- 
iiations, but they stand a far more practical and scarcluug tost; 
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for, although the School, the largest of its kind in the province, 
caters entirely for the children of poor parents who can do 
little to start their children in life themselves, the Principal 
finds no real difficulty in obtaining suitable positions and em¬ 
ployment on leaving for all those who have been educated at 
the School. 

These results afford a striking testimony to the great fore¬ 
thought and care which the Governors and Principal have 
devoted to the organisation and administration of the institu¬ 
tion and to the loyalty and high sense of responsibility which 
animates the staff in the execution of their duties. 

I cannot close without a word to the boys and girls. You 
have a good School; and I know you will try to got the best 
out of it, to enhance its good reputation and not to lower in 
any way the high standards which it has been its pride to main¬ 
tain. India is part of the British Empire ; and you stand as the 
inheritors of the British stamp of conduct and character. When 
you leave the School and go out in India to various professions 
and employment.s, the Empire looks to you to .set and preserve 
the example of those qualitie.s which you have learnt in this 
School—qualities which have made the Empire and which bind 
it together agauist all disintegrating influences—the qualities 
of truth, eiFiciency, thoroughness, hard woik, courage, self- 
sacrifice and unflinching devotion to the Crown and the Empire. 

ADDRESS PROM THE INDIAN MINING EEDERATION AT 

CALCUTTA. - Jr 

In replying to Ihe abore .addeesa His Excellency the Viceroy said i _ 

Gentlemen,--! iliank you for your cordial welcome lo me and 
the kind wishes y ou have conveyed to me and Her Excellency. 

M^dPSV 
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I am glad to have been able to receive your deputation, 
because I, with you, believe that the industry which you 
represent is the keystone of the industrial and commercial 
development of this country; and you could not have made 
your submissions to one wlio is more interested in the matter 
than I am. You may rest assured that the industrial develop¬ 
ment of the country is an interest which I have very close at 
heart. I welcome your declaration of your realization of 
responsibility as coal-owners and of a duty to the community 
and to the future welfare of India inherent in this capacity. 
Your true intuition of the position will assist you to understand 
the importance of what 1 have to say to yon to-day and to take 
the long view as regards the prospects of your industry. 

I will speak in the first place of the past. Druring the war 
period it was vif.a]ly rveccssary here, as in England, to control 
to some extent and di.stribute the output of coal as an asset of 
first importance, on the careful husbanding of which at that 
time of dislocation our streugbh to achieve succe,3s in that 
struggle and to foster tlie first needs of the country during its 
continuance depended. This dislocation was followed by a 
period of inevitable reconstruction when in the interests of the 
welfare of India some degree of Government regimentation 
was equally vital. We had to face facts as we found them. 
By 1920 the demand for coal h.ad increased out of all proportion 
to the supply. The latter had been affected, as we all know, 
by the difficulties in tramsport facilities. There had been a 
serious but inevitable set-back in railway efficiency and deve¬ 
lopment owing to the in}possibility of procuring railway material 
during the war period. With a demand greatly in excess 
of supply, Government would have failed in its duty if it had 
not taken measures by control to jdacc beyond all chance of 
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jeojiard/ the supply of coal needed for railways, for other 
transport in India, for waterworks and electric supply installa¬ 
tions, and to some degree for the great industries of national 
importance. Any Govcrnnient that had jierniittcd these 
institutions, so vital to the industry, trade and commerce of 
India and to the life and health of her peo])]e, to break down 
would hiive been faced with a very serious charge to which it 
could have given no answer. I la:li<!ve your own Federation 
has (.'onsistently admitted that prioi-iiy in wagon supply should 
be given to tliese rorjuireiueuts. 

An inavitablo result, whiehl deplore as much as you do, is 
that after meeting these essential requirements only a small 
number cf wagons remained available to meet the other' 
indents on the coal siqrply. flat you must reniomber that the 
method oi' diatiibution .adopted wa.s the only one which seemed 
at the time to ensure that tliero would be less unfairness and 
that ino,st industries would get the coal they required. Every 
step taken by (•fO\'ernmcnt wa.s openly discus.s(Hl and canvassed, 
in accoKlaiiee with the i>ractiee of (lovornment, with the com¬ 
mercial comniunif;y at Calcutta and at the.se discussioiLS the 
represimtadves of the coal industry were present and were 
freely eons .dted. 

The position has now tcJiiporai-ily improved ; and as you 
have obseived, Government hope to be able to relax the 
embargo on the export of coal which has been in force for tlm 
last 2l years and are attempting to revert to the sy.stom of 
wagon disti'ibutfon similar to that in force in 1912 and until 
the ourbreak of war. I understand that your Federation 
w^ere conaiiltod regarding its introduction and are represented 
on the Advisoiu' Board appointed to as.sist the transportation 
olficer in its execution. 
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Fiiufls havo b(>en allotl-cd in tlio quinquennial railway 
prograinTne, not only for more siding accommodation, but for 
provision of ade(|uatfl facilities in the coal-field area generally 
■whicli will largely increase the carrying capacity of the rail¬ 
ways. You may rest assured that in these schemes the inten¬ 
tion is to benefit the cxi.sting coal-fields and not to prejudice 
their interests. At the same time I cannot agree that the 
development of new collieries .should bo retarded. I expect 
and hope for a large and rai)id iudnslrial development of 
India ; and our railiv.iy improvement programme must be 
carefully thought out as a whole with an eye not only on the 
TOnditions of the tuoment but on pro.spective developments 
as well. More coal means niore indii.stries ; and more indust¬ 
ries using (;f)al mean obviously moredemand for coal generally — 
a factor whicli is as much to your interest as to those of new 
mines. 

You feel some doubt regarding tlie ethics of railways 
owning their colliefies. Itaiiways are, I would remind you, 
a commercial uiKlcrf akiug; and if by owning their own 
collieries they caii got tlieir own coal cheaper, they are 
entitled to pur.siie tliis jiolicy in the interests of their busi- 
nes.s; and public bjiinion will endoree the view because the 
system may meap cheaper working e.\pcnse,s which are of 
obvious benefit tc the trade and industry of India and the 
people generally, 

I sympathise with your de.sire for concessions in freight and 
am impressed by your olrservatious. I know that the railway 
administration realise that, as a general principle, it is to their 
and tlio general interest to clnirgcs low rates on movements of 
long distance coal traffic which will result in more industries and 
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more railway traffic ; but they do not fee! tliat conditions 
at the moment are auspicious for putting this principle? into 
practice. You may rely on a sympathetic consideration of 
your views on this point when tlie right time comes. 

As regards legislation, I have nofcicl your observations. 
I cannot say much on thi.s occasion about a measure whi(;h is on 
the anvil and which I .shall have to deal with oiRcially in due 
course. I can promi.se you, however, that the di tfcrence between 
India and other countries and the interests of mine-owners have 
not been forgotten. I under.stind that .Mr. Y. C. Sircar is 
closely connected with your F<?deration, and he i.s a Member of 
the Joint Select Comiu'ttee dealing with the Mine Bill, 
Through him your Federation will hav.i ample opportunity of 
placing jmur views both before the S.dei’t Uommittoe and the 
Lcgi.slature prior to the Bill pas.sing into law. 

As regards representation in the Legi.slature, I observe that 
while mining interests have .special representation in the local 
laigislative Councils of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and the 
Central Provinces, you are not dii-ectly repre.sented on the 
Central Legislature. The Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, however, to which you are affiliated, ha.s a rotational 
seat in the Legislative Assembly. '\'our desire for more 
special repjes'ontation will be examined when alteratitms in 
the fraucbi.se again come under coirside ration. 

Gentleni'ii, [ thank you again for your addre.ss and kind 
wishes. You may rest assured that the development of the 
coal indu.stry i.s an interest on whicli I keep and shall keep a 
vigilant and sympathetic eye. 


22n'l 

imbcr 1022. 
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The follou’ing is His K-wlIcney the Viceroy's speech at the Dinner 
given hy tliu European Assoeiutioin C'ahnitta, on the 22n;l Deceuiher ; 

Mr. Carr, 1 oar Excdlniry, Sir llarcunrt Biiller, anrl Genlle- 
rtu’H, - -I am deeply gniteful to yoti, tbe Members of this Asso¬ 
ciation, for the corfLal welcome you have been good enough to 
extend to me to-night, and I thunk you, Mr. Carr, for the kindli- 
nes.s of your utterance as regard.s myself. 

I have listened tvith the greatest interest to the .speech you 
have, delivered to u.s. It sceiued to be characterised by .shrewd 
common-sense, political foresight tempered by prudence -a 
very ncces.sary adjunct. 1 am glad to find my.self here in 
(hilcutta, and especially to be, as 1 uudcr.stand, the first Viceroy 
who luts boon entertained by th(', members of the European 
Association. In tlie interests of the sijecc.ssors of the great oliice 
I hold 1 trust that this precedent will be followed, and that when 
they come to Calcutta invitations will be extended to them, 
for if they think as T do, Mr. Carr, they will always look forward 
to their annual visit to Calcutta to seek in.spiration by the con¬ 
templation of this great city, to remember the military gtmius 
and the wise statesman.sliip that ha.s led to its existence at the 
present time and, above all, to recall the spirit of rnen.'haut 
adventure which has done so much for Calcutta, makes the city 
what it i.s, and has built it up according to the genius of the 
Jlritish people in India, and makes it stand as a monument to 
Britiijh rule in India and also to India herself. 

There are other interests and amenities in Calcutta which 
we do not find cLsowhere, and to which I shall not refer thi.s 
evening. 1 content myself by saying to you in all sincerity that 
I think it is of inc.stimable advantage for the Viceroy of India 
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to be bri)ugbt into close and intimate contact with tlia 
commerce in Calcutta, with its interests of finance, shipping, 
and trade generally. I am one of those who perhaps from an 
early training -it may be from subsc(jueut experience—realise 
to the full the great value to be derived and the stimulus from 
contact with various centres of thought not confined entirely 
to that of the Services, with which of course I am in daily and 
close intimacy. The name of the European Association was 
familiar to me when I arrived here us one of the planets in the 
firmament of public organisation. For .some time I w'as in 
doubt regarding the precise functions of this planetary body. 
I waited w.th that quiescent watchfulness of which Mr, Carr 
has spoker,,, to us to sec whether it dilfnsed light and heat, 
or whether it was almost an extinct volcano fitfully illuminated 
by tbe dying fires of past radiance and Jiustcning to it,s setting. 
Whatever doubts I may have had have been set at rest by a 
pernsal of the i’ress during the last few months, and I have 
learnt that its jiolitical life has now placed it.s future beyond 
the range of mere speculation, whore \vc are told of comsider- 
aide activity'. Mow and henceforth —as I gathered from your 
observations, Mr. Carr—it will shine forth as a bright light high 
in the allies, emitting its ray.s to act as a beacon for those who 
wish to set their cour.se, and I feel certain that whatever may 
have characterised it in the past, it will no longer be said that 
tills Association, representative of non-official Europeans in this 
country, has failed to take its part in the political life of India. 

I rejoice at the .statcmciit that you liave made, and at the 
activities of \'hidi I have road. It can only be for tlie good of 
Imlia that thus A.ssociation should take its part actively in 
political life. Ail communities arc represented and have their 
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associations in India, and I fail to understand why the Euro¬ 
pean Association should not, and under that name, continue 
to exert its influence. After all, the members of this Associa¬ 
tion know the responsibilities of Government, and they under¬ 
stand to the full the importance of proceeding to self-govern¬ 
ment. They know the traditions of Government in our own 
country and they are also aware that in various parts of the 
Empire there has been advance stage by stage until eventually 
the final expression has been reached. As you tell us, this 
Association will now devote itself to work, not to set back the 
clock, but to help in the advance, and I rejoice at this move¬ 
ment. You have told us that you have recognised the fait 
accompli. Past is the time when it was of use to discuss whether 
it would be wise, or whether it would not! It is an accom¬ 
plished fact—the promises have been made. All political 
parties in Britain are committed to it. No political party is 
opposed to it. The present Prime Minister, Mr. Bonar Law, 
was a member of the Government—the. Coalition Government— 
when the Act of 1919 was introduced. He also at the very 
outset of his career as Prime Minister made a pronouncement 
which established beyond all doubt that he intended—as of 
course all expected who knew him and the Government at Home- 
to continue the policy laid down and given as a promise to 
India. He made the observation which is so true and must 
never be forgotten, that with the promise made to India there 
is also the demand—and rightly the demand—for the close co¬ 
operation of Indians in working the reforms for peace and 
prosperity. 

It may interest you to know, Mr. Carr, that amidst the 
srarious activities of my life I have found time to study very 
carefully the constitution of your Association, and to make 
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myself familiir with its aims. I see that it is established to 
maintain British rights, and then following a course which is not 
unfamiliar—at least to lawyers—there is an interpretation 
clause, and that interpretation clause seems to me to embody 
the very essence and spirit of British administration in India. 
It is “ equal justice and freedom to all individuals ”, and you 
proceed to state that your object is to foster the relationship 
of cordiality and co-operation with Indians, working construc¬ 
tively for the good of India. What bettor could any Indians 
W’i.sli ? Whac further could any one ask who is interested in 
the development of India along the lines mapped out for her ? 
I could carry you further into the constitution, but I always 
have a horror—now that I have ceased to be a lawyer- of talk¬ 
ing like a law yer and I am in dread lest I should examine too 
closely the language you have used. 

These reforms w'cre unfortunately born in an inauspicious 
moment. An unfortunate concatenation of circumstances 
contributed to the reception not being cpiite as favourable as 
might naturally have been expected. Far be it from me to 
discuss these circumstances to-night, and indeed it would be 
unnecessary because they are familiar to you all. Neither 
shall I be tenipted to indulge in a retros]>ect of the events that 
have ha])pened since. I will merely say that immediately 
upon my arri\ al— and certainly for some considerable time there¬ 
after—I did find, as I had been told at Home, that there were 
very clifiicult times in India. My first year of Viceroyalty 
was not e-xaedy a bed of roses : indeed, I found many thorns, 
little bed and I am still looking for tlio roses. But we have 
gone through the worst of that critical period. As a Govern¬ 
ment, we were criticised -quite naturally and legitimately— 
on the one hand by some who said that W'e ought to act more 
M.Ol’SV 
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drastically and more promptly; on the other there were those 
who attacked us for pursuing a pob'cy of, repression. It is not 
entirely unknowrt for Governments to be attacked and I hope 
they will never be immune from criticism. After all it is the 
most tempting thing in the world to sit in your club arm-chair 
and turn to your friend in the evening when you have just read 
the paper and seen an account of some event - you can't know 
all the attendant circumstances —and pronounce yourself very 
emphatically upon it. It is the right of an Englishman. If 
he really had to master all the facts before he expressed an 
opinion what a really dull bfe it would be! But looking back 
upon past events' and comparing them with the present time, 
I trust you will agree that we are justified in thinking that the 
present compares very favourably with that first year of my 
Viceroyalty. I should like, when I make that observation, to 
chronicle here my appreciation of all the assistance we as the 
Government of Ipdia received from the Governors of the Pre¬ 
sidencies and the Provinces and the Government administra¬ 
tors. We went through some anxious times; there were 
moments when w6 could not be quite sure whether the disturb¬ 
ing rumours werci true or false. There were certainly periods 
of considerable strain, but we pursued our path. We felt it 
was right to continue to administer the law, to insist upon 
order whilst having regard to the legitimate susceptibilities of 
Indians and also to our responsibilities to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and the British Parliament at Hom«. But I propose to 
leave this interesting subject lest it might tempt me to say more. 
Whatever your judgment may be upon it, I shall not ask you 
to express it openly this evening. The verdict will be discussed 
when you are free from the embarrassing presence o. Viceroys 
and Governors and persons of that description. Rj. ial ani¬ 
mosity di,ring all that period was very prevalent. It was 
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stimulated by misrepresentation. It vras instigated in many 
instances by a de.sire to do mischief, and it had unfortunately 
considerable success. But here again, from the reports to 
me from the various provinces and from our officials throughout 
the country, lam justified in saying that that racial hostility 
is no longer as acute as it was, that the tendency is for it day 
by day to diminish, I hope eventually only to be remembered 
in history. 

Racial animosity brings me to the subject to which you 
referred, Mr. Carr, the Racial Distinctions Committee. I wish 
I had been in a position to-night to speak more freely to you, 
and that T bad been unlraramollcd by the necessity for official 
reticence • but there are still matters under discussion be¬ 
tween the Secretary of State and ourselves, there are still one 
or two (juest.ions to be settled, and therefore 1 must not say 
more to you to-night than that I hope that within a very 
short period you will be in a position to know all that has 
happened. I am not sure that a number of you do not know 
it already. Some who were present and perhaps some who 
were not; you, Mr. Carr, have spoken to-night so justifiably 
of the work doi.e on that Committee, and I noticed recently 
at one of the meetings of the Association you referred in greater 
detail to what had happened, not of course disclosing any 
secrets, but telling us of the excellent spirit displayed at that 
Committ ee by both British and Indian. Looking back to the 
history of recent years I know of no better augury for the future 
than the contemplation of those trusted members of both com¬ 
munities of British and Indian meeting together for the purpose 
of determining as they hope finally a controversy which has 
raged for so many years and has led in the past to so much 
bitterness There they met calmly, deliberately, temperately ; 
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.they sat to arrive at a result which would end the dispute whilst 
preserving all the essentials of justice to both communities. I 
do not k.uow whether after the fea.st to which we have been 
entertained your minds are sutlicicntly imaginative to picture 
what might have happened at this meeting in discussing a 
subject that so easily and so quickly generated incandescent 
heat, where the material was so cojubustive and the explosion 
might so quickly happen with a consequent conflagration that 
would be disastrous. But instead there was just the necessary 
spirit animating you and your Indian colleagues, there was a 
desire above all things to do right, to see the other’s point of 
view, whilst preserving veiy carefully your own ; to take care 
to give everything you could give whilst at the same time ensur¬ 
ing that your essential rights were maintained. That was the 
right spirit: indeed, it was the really patriotic spirit, and I am 
glad to express my high appreciation of the work performed 
by the members of that Committee, both British and Indian. 
Although it may be invidious to mention names I hope I may 
be forgiven if I follow a precedent set by no less a person than 
yovrrscll, Mr. Carr, by recalling the services of Mr. Carey in this 
connection and the great work he accomplished. 

There wms no passage in your speech which so interested 
me, and was so striking, as your reference to the Services. I 
know the difficulties—none better—as ever since I have been 
here I have been familiar with this question—a very burning 
question—of Indianisation on the one hand and maintaining 
the rights of the Services on the other. It is not perhaps the 
most appropriate occasion to discuss this question in any detail, 
but 1 say for myself that I agree entirely with the observations 
made by you, Mr. Carr, regarding the need for recruitment of 
the young entrant at Home into the Civil Service. I am not 
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quite sure how tire notion was spread, and it is immaterial for 
this purpose, that the Goveminent of India was opposed to 
this recruitm ent at Home. On the contrary I cannot myself 
conceive that any one at this moment would come to that 
conclusion, and although I am not entitled to express the views 
of those who so loyally serve with me on the Council, I am at 
least certain that they have never committed themselves to 
any such idea as appears, or did appear at one time, to be 
prevalent. The recruitment of the Services was one of the first 
questions that met me upon my arrival hr India. I remember 
that almost witliin ten days of landing I was met with this 
difficulty ar d had to consider how best to enquire into the 
conditions and devise a remedy. 

Sir, you spoke of guarantee.s that might be required by 
those who enter the Services. Well, those are not guarantees 
required from tlie Government here ; as I understand the desire 
is for some form of guarantee from the Home Government. 
I do not know. I do not hesitate to express the view I have 
expressed before, and have held ever since I have been here, that 
whilst I do not believe that a Government of India such as I 
can imagine formed in the future, when it had the fullest 
possible measure of responsible self-government, would act 
unfairly in relation to the pay and pensions of those who were 
in the (dvil Service ; yet I can understand the apprehensions of 
those whose all is embarked in the prospect of the future pay¬ 
ment both of emoluments and of pensionvs. I can appreciate 
the position of the man who having been 25 or 30 years in India 
is in anxieiy as to what will happen to him. He cannot take 
risks : he cannot afford it; he and his family depend upon 
these paynients, and I shall be glad if means can be found of 
securing adequate protection to him, so that this apprehension 
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may disappear and that he may feel comfortable and safe for 
the future. 

You have spoken very kindly of the strain upon the Viceroy, 
and you have expressed yourself in terms, Mr. Carr, which 
I duly admire and I shall cherish. The comparison always 
presents itself to me, steeped as I am in the traditions of Gov¬ 
ernment at Home based upon parliamentary majorities, of the 
position of the Viceroy and his Government in India. I find 
myself in the difficulty, as perha[)R may also have occurred to 
Lord Lytton and possibly to Sir Harcourt Butler, of being the 
head of a Government which i.s always in a minority in the 
Legislature unless the Government can manage to persuade the 
members to support it. I shall not dilate upon the difference 
in the position at Home, but it makes ours at the head of Gov¬ 
ernment much more difficult than under the former system. 
We have not the advantages of whips, w'ho ascertain the feeling 
of members and duly report; neither can we resort to various 
devices used for the purf) 0 ,se of pensuading those who otherwise 
might be recalcitrant. But we remain watchful, hoping that 
members will vote as we wish, and if not, as is sometimes the 
case, we must then determine the course we should pursue 
and perhaps sometimes the most difficult problem is whether 
we should pursue any course at all. AV'e have indulged in an 
experiment recently in the Government of India, which I hope 
will help us to some extent, by the appointment of Standing 
Committees. The Departments will thus be brought much 
more closely in contact with the members of the Legislature 
selected for the Committee ; they will know the proposals and 
the Government Departments—the Member in charge—will 
become aware of the opinion of the Legislature. We shall 
watch this exneriment with the greatest interest. 
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When }'ou spoke of the strain upon me as Viceroy, you 
referred, Mr. Carr, to the circumstances of my leaving England 
to come here. I have expressed my views before, but I repeat 
that I know no prouder moment for any man than when he is 
asked to serve his country in whatever part of the world may 
be selected for him, to take up duties, to strive for the benefit 
of the Empire. He has his reward, the best reward, whether 
success attend him or not, in the consciousness that he has 
done what he believes to be his supreme duty by accepting 
the offer and doing his utmost in whatever position he may 
fill. 

I know not what the future may bring. I cannot picture 
to myself vhat the end will be when I leave India, whenever 
that may be. I shall not have a series of dinners and a collec¬ 
tion of statues erected to me as to Sir Harcourt Butler. But 
I do know that if at the end of my period when I come to lay 
down my task and return to iny home, if it is thought in India 
that I have contributed to securing by however small a step 
the peace and the prosperity of India, and if I learn that the 
European Association tliink.s that I have done some good in 
the cause of India within the Empire, then I shall be better 
pleased thaii by the erection of monuments or any tribute that 
may be paid to me. 


ADDRESS OE WELCOME FROM THE BENGAL LANDHOLDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


2drd De. 
ctmher 1922. 


His Kjicellenoy the Viceroy received an Address from the Bengal 
Landholders’ Association at “ Belvedere ”, Calcutta, on the 113rd Dooem* 
her, and made the following reply;— 

Gmtlemn,~l am glad to be able to receive you to-day and 
thank you most cordially for your address of welcome and: 
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the kind wishes you have conveyed to me and to Her Excel¬ 
lency. 

As representatives of the landholders of Bengal you rightly 
dwell on the important place you occupy among the subjects 
of His Majesty in British India. This position you derive from 
two factors. In the first place in the past the realisation by 
you of your responsibilities as members of the cultured and 
wealthy classes has placed you in the forefront of those on 
whose consistent loyalty and help the British Government has 
been accustomed to rely in difficult periods of special perplexi¬ 
ties and dangers. In the second place in the every-day task 
of administration the officers of Government have been able 
to turn to you with the certainty of enlisting your interest in 
all measures intended to promote the prosperity and w'ell- 
being of the people of India ; they could seek from you sympa¬ 
thetic advice and understanding counsel in the problems 
confronting them: For your interests were bound up with 
the soil; and in a special way this connection of possession 
fosters and stimulates a spirit of enthusiasm for the fortunes 
of your country ; and in addition your daily business and 
avocations closely associate you with the cultivators of the soil 
with that section of the people of India who live by agriculture 
and who number in their ranks the major portion of Indian 
society. 

You may rest assured that I realise the great services 
rendered by your class in the past and that I look to the main¬ 
tenance of close and cordial relations with those who have 
played so prominent a part in the past history of this jjrovince. 
You may feel confidence that your rights will not be disregard¬ 
ed and that your aims and aspirations will corniuand sympa¬ 
thetic consideration at all times. 
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T welcome your assurance that you desire to see India 
advance, safely but surely, in the path of progress and to 
attain the plac,e, to which her past history entitles her, in the 
Ooramonwealth of the great British Empire. 

I note with appreciation your wish to give assistance in all 
measures designed to benefit and uplift her people and to 
maintain law and order as she travels upon that road. I look 
to you to make a wholesome exercise of your great influence 
and position in educating the agricultural electorate and helping 
them to fit themselves to share in the development of respon- 
sihle institutions. It is a noble task which lies before you— 
more difficult perhaps and demanding more patience than any 
you have yet attempted ; but the aim in view is well worth the 
labour involved. In offering you encouragement to pursue 
this task I atri not unmindful that from one quarter an attack 
has been maile on your rights and position. There have been 
threats not only to destroy by means of illegal conspiracies all 
vested interests and titles in land, but to overthrow by revolu¬ 
tionary methods law and order, established government and 
the whole fabric of present civilization in India. I give you 
the clearest assurance that if a mischievous campaign of this 
kind takes definite shape, you may rely on Government to 
afford you the fullest support of the law in combating it. I 
am not apprehensive as to the future; and I look forward to 
the day when, as a result of your steady co-operation and good¬ 
will, the vast rural population of this country, conscious of an 
identity of purpose between landlords and cultivators, and 
with the interests of the agricultural section of society and of 
India as a v hole before them will be taking an important part 
with wisdom and moderation in the government of their 
country. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address and kind 
wishes. 

M20P3V 
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His ExcclleiK^y the Viceroy in opening tho fourth Annual General 
Meeting of the As 80 <-iate(J (ihunitiers of Commerce of India and (ieylon at 
Calcutta on tlie Stli January made tlio following speech:— 

Sir Campbell Rhode.t, Your Excellency, and Gentlemen ,—It 
is my good fortune to begin my part in the proceedings by tak* 
ing the opportunity of congratulating Sir Campbell Rhodes 
upon the honour His llajesty has graciously conferred upon him 
in recognition of tlie public spirit he has manifested and the 
public services lie has retidered to India, I am sure it is a 
pleasure to those associated with him and to all those who know 
him, and I have gladly heard the satisfaction generally express¬ 
ed at the public acknowledgment of Sir Campbell’s merits. 
Whatever comment or criticism may be passed upon the 
observations I make to you to-day, I feel sure that in my initial 
observations regarding your President there will be complete 
accord. 

Please accept my very hearty thanks for the welcome kindly 
given to me. I regard it as of special value that I should be 
here to day and have been able to meet so many of those who are 
engaged in the business not only of this great city but of this 
great country. I trust that my stay in this (Uty has been of 
benefit to me in the public irosition I occupy. Will you permit 
me to add, as I am leaving Calcutta, to-uight, on belialf both of 
Her Excellency and myself that we have most thoroughly 
enjoyed the time we have spent here in Calcutta. 

You referred, Sir Campbell, to my remaining here for the 
purjmse of attending this meeting. It is difficult for tho 
Viceroy to be away from the seat of Government after the turn 
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of the year; hut I gladly cousentcd beeauae it gave me the 
opportunity, '-vliich 1 felt I should not miss, of meeting those 
here assembled, and in order to appease my conscience may I 
also whisjier confidently that 1 was glad, of the opportunity 
it gave me of extending my visit for a fiov days. At all 
time-s, as you so well fiointed out, the problems th.it come 
l;efore your Vssocialioij for coiLsiileratimi inusL include some 
of the most momentous to the prosperity of India. I and 
my Governrrent are fully conscious of the weight that 
should be attributed to the view’s of those engaged in busi? 
ness in rela1 ion to all matters alfecting commerce and 
industry, and you may rest as.surcd that we shall always give 
careful consideration to re|irescntalions which this inifiortant 
A.ssociation may make, composed (is it i.s of representatives from 
all parts of India, and e.vprossing the opinion.? not merely 
of one Chamber ljut of tbe A.s.sociated Cliambers, 

You, Sir Campbell, arc prc.siding over the deliberations of 
your delegate.?. 1 am here to open tlje proceeding.?. The 
subjects inont ioned by yon for di.scn.ssioii arc mainly problems 
coming before tlie Central Tiegislatiiie during the next few 
weeks. Those redened to by you are of the greatest importance 
to the future of India and demand tlie caiadul consideration 
not only of m , .self and rny Cuvccmncnt but also of all individual 
members of tie licgislature as w'eli as all those who arc. occujiicd 
in bringing thought and intelligence to hear upon these com¬ 
plex problems. You, Sir Campbell, liave referred humor¬ 
ously, and evidently wdth enjoj’-ment, to the fate in store for 
your two foimoi colleagues on the Fiscal Commission. 1 
observed theivi both wlien you made your references and 1 was 
interested to f bow the nleasure depicted in your countenance 
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was omitted from those of yonr two distinguished colleagnes. 
But I found myself envious of y(«i when T listened to you. The 
free and detached position whicli you ocicupy at this moment 
enabled you to make such remarks- as you thought fit, 
remembering that you were President, and that you are able to 
sit quietly here and wateh your two former colleagues- in the 
struggles in which they are about to be engaged. I refl(«;ted 
that the position of a Viceroy in these days is (nore difficult. 
He has a Legislature just about to meet in which these very 
difficult problems will come for discussion. He has Hi's 
Majesty’s GoveiUment to consult, with which of course he must 
discuss many of these problems, and so perhaps you will not 
be surprised by my envying the position you at present occu;^’. 
to which you have yourself given expression. 

I wish I could take part In your deliberations and could 
express myself with the freedom of a President who has already 
put into writing with his colleagues the conclusions at which 
he has arrived. 

I shall watch with the greatest interest the report of your 
discussions. The recommendation now made that duties should 
bo imposed not merely for revenue purposes -the hitherto 
accepted fiscal policy of ludia— but with the object of fostering 
and protecting inidustrics— a new departure for India—deserves 
all the attention of the mercantile community as well as the 
public. The President and Members of the Commission were 
entrusted with a highly responsible and difilcult task. A study 
of their report shows that they have devoted considerable 
thought and study to the investigation of the complex prob¬ 
lems presented to them. Whether individually you agree 
with their conclusions or not, we must all be grateful to them 
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for their devotion to the public interest. The position is com¬ 
plicated by the financial conditions of the country which must 
always in this respect be kept in mind. Heavier duties have 
been imposed in recent years for the purposc'of appro.ximating 
revenue to expeinliture. Whatever may happen, whatever 
decision may be reached regarding the recommendations of 
the Commission, the Government on whom the ultimate 
responsibility w ill always rest must take into account the revenue 
needs of the country. In truth, this is merely stating what 
must be self-evident to all wlio give thought to the subject and 
is einbranct.'d Itv the general fundamental principle that regard 
must be had by the responsible authorities to the general wel¬ 
fare of the <.’.ommunity and must not unduly favour one section 
of it. It should not protect one industry to the disadvantage 
of the rest of the eomrnuuity. That 1 gather has been 
fully r(?cognised bj^ the (V)mmission. We must be careful 
that the general desire for the indmstrial development of 
India commensurate with its large jtopulation and natural 
icsources does not lead to action that may eventually retard 
instead of advancing the prosperity of the country. There 
can be no diversity of view in this respect. We are ad aiming 
at the same goal—the development of the industrial prosperity 
of India—but we may not all agree upon the measures to b& 
adopted foe this purpose. Whatever may be the individual 
views, it will not be di.sputed that if new sources of wealth cam 
be created it will encoui'age the development of national life 
and national character : but this only if the development, 
is based upon the general welfare of the community. That 
must always be the supreme test. I refrain from further dis¬ 
cussion upon this most interesting subject, which should be 
approached with the desire to judge its effect upon India and 
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the prosjierity of its people. It should not be decided by 
preconceived views regarding the relative advantages of free 
trade and protection but by consideration of the relative 
advantages and disadvantages to India of a change in her 
fiscal policy. Tlie eventnal responsibility for the fiscal policy 
of this country, and of the various steals that may have to be 
taken, must rest upon the executive authorities. It is with 
the Government of India that the final responsibility of deter¬ 
mining these questions in India must eventually remain. 
There are of course (juestions which will have to he considered 
in the Legislature, and obviously some matters will have to 
be discussed with the Home Government. IVhether a Tariff 
Board is appointed or not, or whether some other means may 
be adopted of investigating and arriving at conclusions, the 
burden nmst ultimately rest upon those at the head of Gov¬ 
ernment here, 1 mean that the Government cannot delegate 
its function.s to Boards. 1 do not suggest there is any real 
divergence between tlie view.s 1 have expressed and the 
lleport of the Commi.s.siuu. Indeed, I think that the con¬ 
clusions are much the same, and that when considering the 
application of recommendations in their bearing upon the 
revenues of the country—very important at this particular 
moment- -there should be then an examination—and it neces¬ 
sarily ma.st take place- by the Government for the purpose 
of testing the effect of the recommendations upon production 
of revenue. I do not wish to enter further into this subject 
at this moment except to say that I cannot but think, as at 
present advised, that the advantage would always be in 
favour of one enquiry instead of the addition of another 
enquiry following the first. Wh^fc seems to me essential 
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is that \vh((n these matters are considered, an investigation 
should he made int(j an industry for the purpose of consider¬ 
ing whether it would be wise in the interests of the country 
generally to impose a tariff in regard to that industry for the 
purpose of protectio i, 1 cann<»t but think that it would be 
desirable th it the ( Jo/ernmeiit should itself take some part 
in that enquiry in onler to consider the effect upon revenue, 
and whether the financial condifion of the country would be 
seriously prejudiced as it might be -^by the proposed recom¬ 
mendations. Of course all these are matters for further 
discussion, and 1 am certainly not expressing any final opinion. 
What impresses me, looking merely at the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Commission, is that the imposition of tariffs 
for the protection of particular industries carries with it 
certain atte idaut consequences •-sometimes productive of 
good and sometimes productive of evil. I (!an well imagine, 
for e.vample, from the experience of other countries, that 
there might bo great propaganda for the purpose of aiding 
a particular industry. Again I can well imagine that if a Board 
was appointed, and that Board came to its conclusions and 
made its recommendations of a tariff in regard to a particu¬ 
lar indu.stry, the Government would have then to make 
up its mind \vhetlier it could ado()t those, recommendations. 

I can quite well conceive that the opportunity would then be 
taken for tlit; purpose of developing propaganda in the 
interests of the industry to be protected, and there would be 
a desire to force the hands of Government, What 1 wish to 
bring to your minds—as you are comsidering this subject 
among others -is that it would be desirable that there should 
be no such interval, and that whatever the tribunal may be 
w hen the recommendation is made, there should be the shortest 
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p')ssible interval between the recommendation of the tribunal 
and the decision of the Government. Those are matters 
which I daresay will have occurred to yon, and uiron which 
you may have come to conclusions. My mind is quite open 
and I wi.sh anything I iiave said to bo taken only as a view 
formed at present. But in connection with the Fiscal 
Commission financial considerations must necessarily arise. 
India has during the la.st five years had to meet deficits. 
Whilst I hold n(;cc.s.sarily .strong views as to the need for the 
balancing of our revenue and expenditure, and all possible 
st'.ps are b(Hng taken in that direction, we .should not unduly 
exaggerate the scriousnes.s of the .situation, which has existed 
during the la.st few years. We must remember the effeets 
of the war, and also it is not unusefiil to compare our own 
position with that of other countries. This i.s not the moment 
at which T should take time by pointing out the advantages 
enjoyed by India, but I would draw your attention to this, 
that whereas obviously wc must do our utmost to restore 
equilibrium in finance, equally we must not tip the scale by 
unduly dwelling upon the financial condition and exaggerating, 
as sometimes i.s done, the fears for the future. Of course, 
if a country continues for a number of years in deficit, there 
can be no doubt of the end. This i.s a very critical period 
in international trade and it does not require w'ords to empha- 
sise the situation at present in India. Obviously trade is 
hampered, paralysed, crippled by conditions abroad which 
have ensued consequent upon the avar with the result that 
many markets are closed which formerly we were in the 
habit of supplying. We must try to reduce expenditure. 

Lord Inchcape, whose public spirit is so well illustrated by 
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the duties he is now performing as Chairman of the Kelrench- 
inent Committee, is assisted bv tliose specialJy selected to fill 
very responsible positions, I am not surprised that tlieir 
labours ^\ill list perhajis longer than some liad originally 
anticipated. But the Ooveriinicnt of India, ever since the 
last Budget, h ive been doing their ntinost to economise in 
tlie general administration, and I need not say that we are 
triad to lie able to give all possible assistance to Lord 
Inclicape’s Committee and that we shall look forward to his 
recommendations. Whilst sjieaking of finance I talco 
this opportuntyof welcoming Sir Basil Blackett to India, 
lie has just arrived to take up the duties Sir Malcolm Hailey so 
faithfully discharged until he becauio Homo Meunbevr. I first 
mot Sir R'lsil at the beginning of tdie war wlien I was at the 
Treasury iu B nidoii. He lias served with me on each of the 
four occasions of my visits to tlu^ Cuiied States, and 1 therefore 
know him and his capacities, lie has had a rare e.'Lperience of 
finance during the, war both in Hnglaud and in the United 
States. 'ITie high [losition he recently filled at the Treasury is 
the best proof of tlie puhlle ajipreeiation of his services. 1 am 
glad that he has come to India to give ns tlie benefit of his 
knowledge and experience wliicli ha.s the advantage of being 
botli prai-ti'-a' and theorCical, and I look forward to his 
assistance as '.me of my eolleagnes iu my t'onncil. 

1 cannot to-dav dwell—neither is it needful —upon the vast 
imjiortance ol currency and exchange questions to India. 

You, Sir Camyibell, have called attention to the rupee and 
what it has d( ne for itself. It very often happens that if the.se 
matters are left to the opiiration of the ordinary conditions of 
commerce they arrive at their own solution and often find a 
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more stable basis than when outside influences are brought to 
bear upon them. 

May I just say one brief word regarding railways. The 
question of the management of railways must come for decision 
within a very brief period. Much has been written about it; 
there has been a most careful enquiry, as you are well aware, 
and the result has been an equal division of opinion on the Com¬ 
mission. Conclusions mmst bo reached after studying the argu¬ 
ments of both sides in this contrr)veray. May I just make one 
observation. The railway management question in India should 
bo approached from a diflferent standpoint to that prevailing, 
for example, in England, and some other countries. For in 
India you are not facui 1 with the problem of determining whether 
or not a now principle shall bo introduced—that of State owner¬ 
ship and State management of the railways. That is already 
in existenc(i in India, whore a large portion of the railway system 
is both owned and managed by the State; so that the principle is 
already established—although that does not make the present 
question ea.sy of solution. The problem now is whether that 
system of State management should be extended in regard to 
the railways which are owned or largely owned by the Govern¬ 
ment or whether the management should remain with the 
companies. I shall watch with the greatest interest the reports 
of your discu.ssions. There I must leave the subject to-day 
and not exprc,ss my own opinion until later. 

May I now pass to a very brief review of the general 
economic condition of India at this moment. It has of 
course an important bearing upon your deliberations and upon 
the future of India. It is more hopeful. Crops are good. 
Unlike last year the balance of trade is now in India’s favour. 
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Export trade in better and oUers promise ; tea has bad a remark¬ 
able revival; the outlook for the jute mills is more promising. 
While these are satisfactory features, wc must remember that 
in the world gimorally owing to economic unsettlement trade re¬ 
mains dull and cautious, and the future is uncertain. Industries 
in India are not feeling any real stimulus to activity. There 
lias been a recent fall in the prices which Indian cotton mills 
can get for their goods. Other features of importance are a 
slow but steady decline in the price of food-grains and in the cost 
of living. The fall in the latter during the last year in Eombay 
is estimated to amount to 17 per cent. 

No one has greater desire than I have to see industrial deve¬ 
lopment in India; and I hope that I may persuade others to 
share in my confidence that it is possil.de. 1 would welcome 
and assist every measure calculated to gl\ e it real encourage¬ 
ment ; but it mu.st be development of the right kind and in this 
I know that you will be in complete accord with me. The last 
ten years have .shown a very marked c.Kpansion in the diversity 
of kinds of industry attempted in India, The total volume of 
the results of this expansion may not be very gre.at; but many 
new types of industries have been started. This is to the good. 
There is also the growth of a widespread belief in the efficacy 
of industrial development to raise economic standards in India 
and to some extent to help her financial position. There is a 
desire to hasten this development. I welcome and commend 
such aspirations. At the same time you know as I know that 
this panacea is not so simjilc of attainment as may at first 
appear. Industries bring their own problems. Patience and 
continued effort and the lessons of experience can alone bring 
them to success. If there is to be expansion, there must also 
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be increased attention to tbe conditions under wliicli labour 
lives and lias to norlc. TIic favourable reception which the 
Ijrinciples underlving the Workuien’s Compensation Act have 
mot shows recognition of the need htr legislation to keep pace 
with changing conditions. Many of you, gentlemen, are asso- 
dated with industries. You will bear me out wlicn I say that 
if ^^’e are to ha^•e a period of industrial e.vjrausion, an especially 
heavy re.sponsibility will lie .luring that time on the directors 
of companies. It will not be an easy period. All industries 
are subject botli to periods of uiiu.sual prosperity and also 
normally must e.\[)ect perioihs of unc.xpectcd (hipression. Direc¬ 
tors concerned in tlio expansion of iuduslry are faced wdth this 
factor of fluctuation. It is one to whicli tlicy must a<'custom 
their shareholders if they are to retain their confidence. For 
succo,ssful indusLr)' does not depend on the .si;:e of dividend.s 
distributed over a short period, but on the lirst establishrruint 
of a concern on a basis wliich is able to resist the bullets of 
temporary periods of depression ; and in this (“stabli.shment the 
directors and .sliarehohhu's’ interests arc and should be the 
same. These may be fundamental truths and are well known 
to the members here .assembled, hut nevertheless they are of 
supreme importance iji the c.xpansion and d(W'elo]mient of 
industries and it is well tliat they should bo emjjha.sised. 

There is one subject to whieb I would very briefly draw your 
attention, and would invite if you find it possible, some e.v- 
pressioii of o^hiiion from your association. It is an elementary 
truth that ju,slice long delayed is often justice denied, and 
1 have been imyjrcssed by the long delays, not only in arrivung 
at a decision of the court but also, and sometimes more serious¬ 
ly, in the enforcement .of its decrees. I am considering wuth 
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the assistance of ihose best able to advise me the stops that 
should be taken for the purpose of expediting and facilitating 
the i'oco\ery of debts and the enfonienient of rights in our 
courts of law. 1 trust that it will not bo thought that I arn 
reflecting in any way upon the administration of justice in 
India. Mothing is fuidher from my thoughts. 1 am consider¬ 
ing the svstem and its eiliect not only upon the (a)nunercial 
community, but upon tlic public’ gcmerally. It may not be and 
i.s, I understand, not a matter of complaint in Calcutta, but 
I am speaking of all India and to delegates from all parts of 
India., and 1 should tlierefore e.s|)eeially value your opinions. 
1 have been jiarticularly impressed with the difficulties ex¬ 
perienced in the country, in enforcing the judgments obtained 
from the courts difficulties which are surpri.sing, and indeed 
I think 1 sIkjuU be justified m ushtig stronger language. I 
uudorstaud the special difficulties that occur in this country 
by reaso’i of complications arising from laws and customs 
of particular communities and make mu'ry allowance for them. 
Nevertheless, 1 cannot but think that justice demands impera¬ 
tively that a remedy should be found for a condition of things 
whicli according to the report-s before me produces great 
hard.-’hip and sometimes serious injustice. 

I pas^ now to the desire of jrnur Association for more 
extensive repro.sentation of your interests in the Indian Legis¬ 
lature. It is very natural. You not unnaturally feci that 
you have, a claim to take your part in the important matters 
under discus.sion in the Legi.slative Assembly, and that your 
views and e.xperionee would be of service to the country, 
deserve ■ventilation and would carry weight. I note that you 
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have addressed my Government and that the matter is still 
under their consideration. 

The original scheme of representation and franehise was 
framed, as you are aware, after a very careful enquiry and 
represented a delicate adjustment of numerous claims. It 
took effect before I came to India and the resulting position, as 
I understand it, is as follows ;— 

European commerce as such has a definite representation 
in the Council of State where the Bengal, Bombay and Burma 
Chambers of Commerce each have one seat. Purely Indian 
commerce, on the other hand, is not specifically represented 
in that Chamber, but has representation in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

The scheme of representation in the latter Chamber, 
however, was framed mainly on territorial lines and is the 
result of an attempt to balance the claims of one province 
against another; so rvhilo the European community in 
varioms Provinces has representation, for example, the Bengal 
European community has three seats, the Bombay European 
community two seats and the United Provinces, Madras and 
Burma Europeans, one seat each, respectively, there are no 
general seats representing [specific intere.sts outside the Prov¬ 
inces. To this extent the acceptance of your proposal would 
appear to create an innovation and bo a deviation from the 
principle underlying the original scheme. It would also mean, 
as you are at present constituted (though I believe there is 
nothing in your Articles of Association to preclude the election 
of purely Indian Chambers to your Association), a probable 
increase in the European vote. Your proposal is accordingly 
not without its difficulties. 
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In spile of tJiese difficulties your aspirations will receive the 
most careful consideration, not only on their intrinsic and 
individual merits but because of the larger principle involved 

For is this not a sign that you have realised the great im¬ 
portance of politics to those interested, as ^mu are, in commerce f 
To my mind Ihe world cannot stand aside and leave entirely 
to others the responsibilities of political administration and 
this is especially the case in India. The days have passed 
when you could afford to be inactive. Your interests in this 
country are too important. Must not the tendency increasing¬ 
ly be for the policy of Government to act and react in such in¬ 
terests i However desirous Government may bo not to inter¬ 
fere directly ^vith trade and commerce, the inevitable result of 
its action must be to affect all great interests, often perhaps 
only indirectly, but always in important ways. I need only 
mention finance and tariff policy as obvious instances affecting 
you. Government has heavy responsibilities towards trade. 
It has a right to ask you to share them, to call on you to help 
with advice and to lend e.vpert knowledge ; and you have a 
right to aspire to join in the task of moulding policy. I and my 
Government, I feel confident, may rely on your sustained 
intere.st and sympathy in the j»roblems before us: we may 
coTint on your assistance and support. T need hardly remind 
you that confidence in the administration and faith in the poli¬ 
tical future of a country are essential to all commercial well 
being. Witb .)ut such tru.st trade cannot flourish, nor can the 
coimtry j)rogie3s. 

The interests of India in particular demand that there should 
be confidence in the internal situation; that within and with¬ 
out India there should be an atmosphere of trust that all is well 
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with India ; that India is stable ; that India is marching steadi¬ 
ly step by step constitutionally and peacefully to a more com- 
I lete expression of herself, to more assured prosperity, to a high¬ 
er civilisation to her ultimate goal of self-governmo'nt and to 
a greater place in the Plinpire and the Al’orld. 

At such a time those who have India’s interests at heart, 
those who love her, cannot but deeply d(iplore the unfortu¬ 
nate resolutions recorded at Gaya. 

I shall not dwell on them for I do not believe that in these 
resolutions I hear (!ven a faint echo of the real voice of India 
or of those who servo her truly. I will not attach too groat 
importance to these threats. A vigilant watch will, however, 
be kept on these i)re[)arations and 1 can give yon assurance 
that my (.’lOvernnKmt will use all its resources to combat .and 
quell the forces of disorder should they become manifc.st. 
I know that if there should bo need, 1 c.in look with confidence 
to the support of all ro.sjmnjilble opinion in this task. 

And as 1 sec the members of these variou.s (’hambers of Com¬ 
merce a.ssembled, the rollcction oecur.s which came to me re¬ 
cently on another occa.sion. I cannot exactly analyse the 
reason —neither is it materi.al —but 1 find it difficult to address 
a number of those who are .so concerned in the future of India, 
who have so much responsibility in their individual hands for 
the develojmicnt of the prosperitv of India, without a.sking 
them to travel with me for one moment to higher flights of ima¬ 
gination, to look into the future, to .strive to picture India as she 
will be. 1 .see ber not as an India with representations oi 
dilTerent communities, not an India where the Hindu com¬ 
munity shall be striving for its own interest only, or th( 
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Muhammadan community attempting to obtain some special 
interest for tself, or the Europeans considering the interests 
for the moment of their own communiry, but an India of all 
communities of all classes in which the Hindu, the Muham¬ 
madan, the European and every other class, race, and creed, 
shall join and endeavour to make India a great India and to give 
her higher place in the future histojy of the World, when every 
man will be doing his utmost for the country in \vhi(rh he has 
he(!n born or his interests are involved ; so that all may concen¬ 
trate their attention upon the one ultimate goal. But how¬ 
ever divergeiLt our individual intere.st.s may be--the national 
interests muH be the same —the interests of all communities 
regarding the future of the country should be identical,' and will, 
1 trust, become identical. It is loolnng ahead iji India to the 
obliteration of those distinctions which necessarily rule at the 
present moment, when she shall have worked further along 
the road to her ultimate destiny ; ajid 1 trust we shall find tliia 
harmonious co-operation, which inn.st inevifably lift India high 
in her material jirosperity and in her position in the Councils 
of the Empire and the World. 


FAREWELL DINNER TO SIR TE.J R.AHADUR SAPRU AT Wh January 
VICEREGAL LODGE, DELDI. iy23. 

His Excellency the Viceroy gave a I'an-well Dinner to .Sir Tej 
Rahadur Saprn at Viceregal Lodge on the 10th of January, and in pro¬ 
posing his health said :—■ 

Your Exiallendes, Ladies and- Gentlemen— Vic are he.ro 

to-night to do honour to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and to wish 

him health and happiness in the future. I am not here to 

pronounce a farewell oration because I look forward tOBoeimr 
M20PSV * 
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Dr. Sapru (to use a more f.iiniliar mode of ad lieas) on T ]>opc 
many occasions in l)ell>i, wliere lie will always be received with 
tlie utmost [iluasiirc by myself aud also, I ain sure, by ray col- 
jeagues in the (.government aud his numerous friends. I 
don't know wliether he will (!ome here often ; probablv' there 
will be too many re.|uisitioiiing his s(',rviccs elsewhere, aud 
he will in the Courts think perhajw of t.he cloistered seclusion 
of the E-vecutive Counc.il meoting.s in whic.-h he pas.sed so much 
of his time and will enjoy to the utmost the more unrestricted 
dom tin itito which he will have entered. We desire—and 
1 am sure T am spcnilcing for all who have come into close 
contact with him lioth here and ouusidi!- -to testify to him the 
respect, the esteem, the admiration aud—may I say, aud I 
think with justice—the affection with whiidi they regard him. 

Before I came to India 1. had heard of Dr. Sapru, and I 
r(!call my first meeting with him. I do not pause to discuss 
the reason, perhaps it may bo that we had spent great jiarts 
of our lives in the practices of the same profession, that led us 
very promptly to understand each other. Dming the year 
aud nine months in which f have had the as.sistance of Sir Tej 
and gauged the value atti'ibutable to his co-operation I learnt 
to ap])reciate him to tlu; full, f mast not say all that I think ; 
that IS a luxury which no Viceroy can indulge in ; but I shall 
e.xpress some thoughts in the few moments in which I shall 
keep you before drinking his health. What struck me espe¬ 
cially about him was tlie calm judgment, the sanity and wis¬ 
dom of his advice, his devotion to the cause of the people of 
India, aud to the India he lovas, his jiatriotie desire to serve 
her and in a marked degree his loyalty to the King Emperor. 
He has served iu many capacities. As Law Member it was 
his duty to advise the Goverumeut of India, and I enjoyed from 
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the moment I presided at the Council the luxury of taking the 
counsel of a distinguished lawyer, and of realising that the 
responsibility of pronouncing the legal opinion rested with 
him, the Lavv Member. When I wished a section of a statute 
interpreted, whatever my owm views may have been (and I 
could not help forming them from long habit) and calh-.d upon 
him, I alvva}'s found that he brought .shrewd perception, keen 
insight and erudite knowledge to the problem. Of him in this 
position, wh ch has been fdled by many eminent men, it may 
truly be said that he acted aoeording to the highest traditions 
of that honourable odioe. It is not au office which in itself, 
and by itself, attracts the most popular favour. There is 
little adinini jtration to be done; much of the work is done 
quietly in a .room and therefore, in this respect, he has never 
felt the wild gale that .somotime.s blows in favour of him who^o 
action attracts temporary popular favour. Equally he has 
not had to suffer the wildly gaie.s tliat may sometime.s over- 
wlmlm a form.'c general idol ; he has i.teen co.iitent to perform 
Ins chity quietly, conscientiously an.l e.Kcelleatly. But it is 
more in the Vi-ider domain of the political field that he will be 
judged. It is in the duties he discharged as a Member of the 
(iovcrnor-Geniiral s E.xeciitive Council with the re.spnnsibi- 
litles of .slating his view.«, taking ])art in the deliberations, 
assisting in foiinlng conclusions and doing the hardest of all 
work (as I believe Lord Morlcy once described it) ” to come 
to a decision”. In that respect (I cannot give away the secrets 
of Council ; tl.o.se nnist '-emain with u.s) I speak for myself and 
luy colIeague,s when 1 say that we are grateful to lii n for the 
assi.stance he lias given us and that we recognise to the full the 
wisdom and impartiality that he brought to boar upon the 
problems. He was singularly free from either communal or 
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racial bits, he brought to the study of the jroblems complete 
honesty of purpose, fixed determination to give the best that was 
in him to keep the scales well-balanced to deal with every ques¬ 
tion regardless whether it directly affected Indian or British, 
and yet an outstanding feature throughout his career were his 
loyalty and devotion to the cause of In;lia. 

I will not refer to the various committees on which he 
laboured with such conspicuous success in elucidating and 
solving various questions submitted to him ; he displayed the 
same characteristics and I may add he showed the capacity of 
wise and tactful handling of men and led them to understand 
that there ■were two sides to the problem, and that before 
arriving at a conclusion they should ponder well that side 
which w'as probably new to them. 

But one day he came to me at Simla and the recollection 
of our conversation gives me a feeling of considerable re'ief 
when 1 gaze upon him this evening ; you may wonder why '? 1 

might be misunderstood if I didn’t tell you. 1 do not suppose 
he knows. There had been times at Simla when I was rather 
troubled about him, I could sec that he was not well. I heard 
from his friends wlio were anxious about him. There w'ere 
those who w'cro pressing him early in the Simla season to re¬ 
nounce his -work because the altitude of the hill-tops of Simla 
was adversely affecting his condition of health. lie told me 
he had been advised that he must not stay at Simla again and 
that consequently lie felt bound to resign his position as Member 
of my Council. I heard this with great regret, but I realised 
that it would be unfair to press him to stay. May I say that 
I felt that if I had prc.s.sed him and had shown him that it 
was necessary to remain for the public good, I know enough 
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of him to be convinced that notwithstanding the difficulties 
he might have experienced in health he would have acquiesced 
and acquiesced gladly. That is my conception of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru. But I refrained because of my anxiety that 
he should not endanger his health ; and he added “ I must go 
but above all things I do not wish to embarrass you or the 
Government, and I leave it to you to determine the moment 
I can leave with least inconvenience to you” and thus he 
remained with us until I judged the chiinge should be made. 
I felt relieved to-night because 1 saw liim so much better 
evidently enjoying the air of Allahabad finding it refreshing, 
looking well, feeling well and I trust that that condition will 
long continue. 

I shall not detain you longer. Although we are met for a 
purjiose it is not a formal evening. It i-i more an informal 
gathering of those associated with Sir Tej in Government who 
are delighted to have the pleasure of meeting him again. 
One word with regard to myself personally. I do not pause 
to analyse the cause, I may conjecture, I may surmise, but 
T could not express a definite opinion till I had considered 
more careiully (there you see speaks the former Judge !) but 
I know that in some mysterious way, perhaps because of 
communitj' of profession, perhaps because of similarity of 
mental attitude to some proldems that to-day confront most 
Governments there radiated frc'in each to the other a sympa¬ 
thetic understanding, 1 discerned in him a set firm purpose to 
do his utmost regardless of self with the object of serving his 
country and his country’s cause ; it is his ideal aim and if in 
the end it is judged that ho has deserved well of his country 
and dorre her service, has contribu ted to her benefit, he will 
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feel that he has not lived in vain. It is for this reason that 
I am convinced that although we as the Government of hadia 
have now lost the benefit of his assistance there are still great 
possibilities for him in the future. These are not for me to 
attempt at this moment to gauge. I am sure he has won the 
confidence of the majority of the people, that they have under¬ 
stood him and have appreciated the services he has rendered. 
I ask you to join with me in drinking his health, and in wishing 
him health and ]iapj)ine8s and that he may have a long life to 
devote to the public welfare. 


2m Janu, ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE AJMER MUNICIPALITY. 
•y im. 

Their Excel Icnnie.s the Viceroy anJ the Conntess of Reading, .accom¬ 
panied by their staff, paid a brief we,ok-cnd visit to Ajmer and Jodhpur. 
In replying to the Address from the Ajmer Municipality His Excellency 
said:— 

Mr. Chairman and Mnnhers of the Municipal Committee, 
Ajmer,—On behalf of Her Excellency and my.se]f I thank you 
warmly for your cordial welcome. We have long looked for¬ 
ward to visiting your beautiful city and we feel sure that we 
shall not be disappointed in the intere.8t and charm wliich it 
has in store for us. As the capital of the last Hindu Empire in 
Northern India and as a favourite residence of the Moghal 
Emperors in later times, Ajmer has historical associations of 
special importance. The ancient fame of Ajmer and its pre¬ 
sent position as a centre of British administration in Rajputana 
need no higher testimony than the fact that this city was special¬ 
ly .selected for a visit by Her Majesty the Queen-Empress in 
1911 and again last year by Tits Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. 
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I am glad to Icam that you maintain in this city a firm 
ti-aditioii of loyalty in full inoasurc. lamctiifklent witli you 
that liy mutual co o|K‘ration and hy peaceful and steady pro¬ 
gress India will attain the goal of responsihlc government 
w ithin the Em pire to which we all look forward. 

Y(.>u lu; ve. taken me into your confidence regarding your local 
probhuns and difficulties. I liave heard with regret ol your 
serious situation as regards watet-.sup[)ly and your needs for 
improved conservancy. Most Local Governments and ](jcal 
bodies, at the present time, are sull'enng, like you, fro?n the rise 
in the cost of materials and e.stahlishments .since tlie v^■a^. We 
have reasan to hope that tlu*se economic dilliculties are dis¬ 
appearing and that slowly but surely the ftitnre is giving bettc^r 
promise. I learn that you contenijilate the imposition of addi¬ 
tional ta>ation to meet your re.-'poiv.ihilities for public neces¬ 
sities and amenities; and though 1 eannot of eoiirse at this 
stage say anything as regards the deci.sion my Governitient 
may arri''e at on eunsicler.ition of your jjfoposals, I ean ijromiso 
tliat your recpicst for a loon fo improve the water-su[>]ily" will 
receive eireful and earnest examination, more particularly if 
you can show that you are utilizing to the full all pos.sihle 
so\irccs of loc.al revenue. 

T accept with great pleasure your invitation to lay tlie found¬ 
ation stone <if the Victoria llo.s]iita! on the new site'. Eresh 
air and leacefnl surrounding.s are of vital importanee foi- tlie 
})ro])cr treatment of the ailing; and you are right to proiide 
these benefits for snlToriiig humanity amid the sjiaeions gardens 
which aiv* an ornament to your city. 1 congratulate you on tlie 
Biipjiort which your beneficent scheroe has secured and I am 
glad to learn of the generous benefactions from the Udaipur 
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and Jaipur Durbars'and from private individuals which have 
made the scheme possible. 1 am glad to be associated with it 
through this ceremony. 

I thank you again for your kind welcome and wish your city 
all prosperity and well-beiiig. 


2601 Janu- ADDRIiSS OF VVKbCOMF FROM TFtE MAYO (X)l.LE(iE. 

/ 1923. 

In reply to the Address of Welcome from the Mayo College Ills Excel- 
lenoy the Viceroy said ;— 

Your Highnesses, Mr. Leslie-Jones, hoys of the Mayo CoVege, 
ladies and gentlemen ,—I thank you for the kind welcome e-xtend- 
ed to Her Excellency and myself, and assure you that it is a 
great pleasure to us to visit the Mayo College. 

Ill his addre.s.s the Principal has outlined the original objects 
for which the College wa.s founded and the more extended aims 
of its later development, llajputana and many Indian States 
beyond its boundaries owe a very great debt of gratitude to 
the generosity of the Ruling l^rinces and others who contribut¬ 
ed towards the foundation and endowment of the Mayo College. 
In spite of its comparative youth the Mayo College can point to 
a long series of succes.ses, and its traditions and healthy spirit 
have, I am sure, afforded inspiration to many lives. The ideals 
at which the College aims have had an influence far beyond the 
boundaries of the College itself. The standard ol character and 
conduct, which it is its pride to inculcate and observe, act as 
an example and a strengthening force to many others than 
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tliose vvlio actually study here. May tliiJisu iiifluoncc^ lin in 
vitality and expand with the incre.isi.ig years. 

Ian informed that in recent yeans the financial condition of 
the College has given cause for serious anxdety, and that it has 
been nece.ssaryto dlmini.sh expend !(.11 re in many directions and 
also to take measures for increasing the income. I am glad to 
learn that the. efforts of the .Managing Committee have met with 
success and have restored iinaucial erjiiilihriuni for tli<i time 
being fit all e\’cnt,s. Tlic income from fees ha.s considerahly 
increased and it is evident that very earnc.st efforts have been 
made to strengthen the financial po.sitiori. 

Environment is an important factor in education ; and 
amidst the.se beautiful surroundings boys who come to the 
Mayo Cdlege live their school life with every advantage. To 
them ms' advice is e(.)n.sf.antly to hear in mind the honour ami 
good name of the College and the great tradition.'; of K'ljimb 
chivalry and loyalty which is their heritage. Let them ende.'iv- 
our to emulate the, nobility of character of tlieir ance.sfor.s, 
whosonrnes are .still hmue.hold words in Rajputana. India of 
to-day oilers great ojiportimities for men of worth and character, 
and the hov-s of the Mayo College, with the. possession of all tl'at 
the Mayc' College has taught them and stands for, should strive 
to lit themselves to play the important part in the future de- 
velopmet t of their motherland for which their daj's here liave 
prepared thein'. They have inherited a tradition of loyalty in 
thought, word and deed to His Majesty the King-Emperor. 
They have hearnt a high .standard of character and conduct 
and it novv remains for them to take to tlieir liome-s from these 
cloisters tae lessons of truth and uprightnes.s and to carry the.n 
into efieci; in their dealing.s with others with whom they are 
brought in contact. 

1I20P,SV 
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27lh Jnnu- 
-y 1023. 


ADDRES.S 01<’ WELCOME 7'’ROM THE iMAYO COLLEtJE OLIJ 
BOYS’ ASSOCrATf(.)\. 

Thr follow ing is TIisExeclIoii'.\v tlio Vh’rioy's l oply to the AddresH of 
^Y^]c■o^le [ircsenti'd to him Ijy tlie Mayo Collcgi.- Old Boj's’ Association: — 

Rnjkxtnar Urned Singh, -t am v(!ry ylad to have this oppor- 
of meeting the Old Boys of tlie Mavo College, and [ thank 
yon for the wtdcoinc you have given to Lady Reading and my¬ 
self. 'i’onr A.s.sociatiori i.s, T am as.siired pe farming work of 
great value in preserving the traditions of your old Sciio! I and 
in keeping aliv'e the e^-pril do I'orp.-; and affection with which 
every old boy .should regard the institution where he was edu¬ 
cated. Much f)f the pride and love with which every Kngli.sh- 
nian regards his old School is pre.sorved hy his as.soeiation with 
others who wore his fellow students in day.s gone by, and 1 am 
sure that the same pride and affection animat? you old boy.9 of 
the .Mayo College, ft i.s for you to keep a jealous guard on the 
spii it and tone of your old College, to maintain high .standards 
and keep its good name, unsullied. Your unfailing interest 
will help to .secure that no alloy ereeits into the pure gold which 
should be minted here ; that every coin, which goes out. i.s 
true to the old mould, sliiningand pure, ringing true. The 
practical sympathy and supjmvt of the Old Boys i.s also a valu¬ 
able asset to the College itself and it,* administration. 

1 thank you warmly for your address and for the beautiful 
casket wbich you have prc.s.'mted tome and I wish your Asso¬ 
ciation all succe.s3 in the future. 


INVESTITURE OE lllS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OP 
JODHRUft. 

His Excellency the Viceroy deliveriA the following speech at the 
Dnrbar held in connection with the Investiture of Tfia Highness the 
Maharaja of Jodhjmr at Jodhpur on the 27th January : — 

Yovr Highness .—It gives me great pleasure to be present hero 
to day to invest the Maharaja of Jodhpur witliRuIbtg Powers, 
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leoaiire I £<in afTorduil aii opportunity not only of showing 
my personal iiit<w('.st in the young rrinco whoso name, if [ may 
Bay so, is fall ol ha[)py augury f(w the future, but also of 
making m3' aeqiiaiutancc with tlie Jodhpur State. 

His llighiKWh succeeded to the Gaddi at the age of IT) a 
little more t run four years ago and during his minority the 
administration of the State ha.s been comiuctcd b}' a Council 
of Kege?ic_v under the rre.sidencv’ of Tlis lliglmess the late 
Mahar.aja Sir l.’cata[) Singh, who returned from Franco to]ilaco 
hi.; services once more at the dispo.sal of the Jodhpur State. 
He or,cuj)ied the po.sition of Maharaja-Regent till the day of 
bis death on September the Ith, 1922 . Though called in the 
closing years 'of Ills life to conduct once again for the third time 
the administration of the Jodhpur Stal'; during the minority 
of a Ruling rrince, he brought to his te.sk tlu* .same indomit¬ 
able energy, t!io B.itne ma.sterful persotiality which had charat- 
terised iiim 'hronghout hi.s active connection with the Gov¬ 
ernment of Marwar-- a period e.vtending with brief interrup¬ 
tions over sinty years. Tiiroughout his life he was never 
surpassed in loyaRy and devotion to the Crown and he enjoy¬ 
ed the privilege of the esteem and frionlshijj of our King- 
Emperor. We all, I know, feel tlie deepest regret that 
death has robhed him of the joy of see.ing his labours crowned 
by the ceremou}' of to-day. 

Time alone can show the OA’tent of the debt, which the State 
owes to ihc ate Maharaja Regent. In his youth the State 
lacked organised administration. Commmiicatious were almost 
non-e-Aistent. Considerable tracts were in a condition of 
disorilcr. Dac hty was common and there was no disci])iined 
force to uphold the law and protect projieny. Kow peace 
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and order reigns, the State possesses- an extensive and profit¬ 
able railway system, effident courts of justice, a revenue 
amounting to a crore of rupt'cs, j>ubHc buildings and irriga¬ 
tion tanks, a disciiplinod military force, whicli has w'on renown 
on atdivc servic^e, and an administration which can challenge 
(•o uparison witli any State in Kajputana. Much of this 
Tetnarl;ahle change was due to Sir Pi-atap’s energy and initia¬ 
tive. Abovfi all by hi-s simple habits of life and soldierly 
qualities and fearlessness he has left to Jodhpur and to all 
Rajputs a memory and an exancple w’hich can never be for¬ 
gotten. 

Had Sir Fra tap lived to the termination of the minority, 
he would liave been the first to acknowledge the able assist¬ 
ance whicli he had received from the members of the Regency 
Council. Where all have done excellent service, it Is perhaps 
in^'idious to mention any single member, but special praise 
is duo to Pandit Sir Sukhdeo Prashad on whom in recogni¬ 
tion of his long and valuable services to the State the honour 
of Knighthood has recently been conferred, and to Mr. D. L. 
IJj-ake Biockman, I.C.S., who has Avorked Avith untiring zeal 
in reorganising the Uepartiuents entrusted to his care. 

The period of the Regency has been marked by a series of 
lean ycars_ due to insufficient rainfall, and owing to trade 
de])ression considerable decline has resulted in the gross 
recinpts of tlie Jodlipur-Bikaner Railway, one of the main 
sources of the State income, while AA-orking expenses and 
establishment charges haAm increased. Despite the e adverse 
conditions the finances of the State are in a very satisfactory 
condition. The revenue has risen from about 89 lakhs to one 
crore of rupees. After defraying debts amounting to S5 lakhs 
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approximated' and providing a sunt of no less than 70 lakhs 
for capital outlay on the railway, it has been possible by the 
exercise id sliict economy to add 31 laklis to the State Reserve 
Ruud, which now amounts to nearly 2l crores. 

A revision of the T.and Ifevenuc Scltlcment made in 1884 
which was long overdue has been taken in hand under expert 
■supervision a id ishould be completed by 10-1. The State is 
still vitliout any .settled revenue and rent regulations or 
Uevemu! Courts, and it is to be hoped t'lat in the intercst.s of 
the culli\'utirg classes tiiis defect in the adniini.stration will 
.'.•oori be renieJied. O.’hcr agrarian proldems too call urgent¬ 
ly for a I tent ion and tlieir rcforui will tend to retaining the 
(igcicultural population in contentment on the land. 

I'onr lliglinc'ss’ State has in its railway system an import¬ 
ant as.set and 1 am glad to learn tliat the improvement of the 
railw.iy adiniiiisiration has had the clu.se attention of the 
Council of Ufg’-'ru'y. 

Considerable jirogress hr.s been effected in the efficiency of 
the Police forc.i under tin* .su[>crvision of dir. M. R. Kothawala. 
Only la.st Sep ember a briiliunt exploit in Mallani ended in 
the destructio.i ol a dangerous [larty belonging to a gang 
which has long been committing dejircdaCon.s in Baroda and 
other States and distiicts in the Bombay lh-e.sidency. 

The Jodhji.iT Imperial Service I.ancer.s saw active service 
in hTance and Palest ine for five years and returned to Jodhpur 
In 19113. Thev rendered most eminent service during the 
war. I need not add to tlie commendation which ha.s often 
so deservedly necri pa.ssed on their exploits. This great tradi¬ 
tion of loyalty and service is to be continued ; for the Durbar 
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has now agreed, in accordance with the scheme for the reor¬ 
ganisation of the State Forces approved by Government, to 
maintain a regiment of Cavalry and one battalion of Infan¬ 
try fit for active service. 

Education is still backward and though expenditure on this 
object has been increased by nearly a lakh, it remains dis¬ 
proportionate to tlie totiil revenues. Your Highness may 
wisely direct special attention to the improvement of tliis 
branch of the administration, for a State cannot progress 
without education, and better educational facilities must be 
provided if the Durbar’s laudable desire to fill the posts in the 
administration with Jodhpur subjects is to be satisfied. 

In the Public Works Department the Council have wisely 
refrained from undertaking any ambitious scheme during the, 
Regency owing to the excessive cost of labour and material. 

Your Highness, I do not wish to enter into further details, 
but I have said enough to show that the interests of your State 
have been carefully guarded during your minority, and that 
you succeed to a fair and prosperous heritage. You yourself 
have had the advantage of being under the guardianship of 
an experienced tutor in Mr. C. W. Waddington and for the 
past year you have been receiving administrative training 
in Jodhpur. I am particularly gratified to learn that you 
have taken a keen and intelligent interest in State affairs 
and realise the responsibilities that lie before you. You com¬ 
mence your rule to-day with every hope and promise for the 
future. The foundations have been well and truly laid. And 
it now remains for Your Highness to build up your adminis¬ 
tration on those foundations in a manner worthy of the high 
traditions which you have inherited. 
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The business of (ilovemraent is more didicult and complex 
to-day th in if has ever been. There has been a change in 
the world since the (Ireat War. Old ideai.s have been disturb¬ 
ed. Old methods have been critici.sed. This unsettlement of 
ideas has its ir.ducnce for good ; but a period of transition and 
change inevitably brings diiriculties to the task of the adminis¬ 
trator. I'en])](! are no longer content with the same standards 
which satisfle I their forefathers and your Sardars and people 
will expect to share in the moral and material advancements 
of the present day. You will not de.sire nor can you expect 
your kState to remain aloof and uiialleeted by the march of 
events. Sock then to understand and to look with sympathy 
upon new hopes and a.spirations. DiJficult problems will 
arise, but they will lose half their difliculty, if you meet them 
with, courage, and at the same time with prudence and in¬ 
sight. And >ou need have no fear for the future if you try 
to govern with, a single eye to the well-being of your sub¬ 
jects, and abo'^e all with justice and sympathy. 

I am here to-day to invest you with Ruling Powers, because 
I feel assured that you will bo true to the great trust which is 
your heritage. I myself and my Agent in Rajputana will 
always be read;/ to help you with advice, and you will be able 
to turn in times of trouble or difficulty to one of my trusted 
and experienced olEoers in Mr. Reynolds. Ho was specially 
selected by Lord (Jhelmsford to be Resident at Jodhpur dur¬ 
ing your minority and I am glad to have this opportunity of 
expressing in aublic my appreciation of the wise and tactful 
manner in which he has performed the duties of his import¬ 
ant and re-sponsible post. 
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You are called to-day to assutno tlie reins of (jovernmeiit 
in a State whicli has a groat and glorious paist. The l)urdeu 
is heavy and the respon.sihilities are great. It is my earnest 
prayer that you 'vvill so discharge your high dut;ies that your 
rule may bring the fullest meed of prosperity and content¬ 
ment to your subjects and the highest honour to your.self, 

I declare Your Highness to be inve.sted witli full powers. 


BANQTIRT AT .JODHPUR. 

Ilia Highness the Maharaja of .Jodhpur gave a Thintpiet in honour of 
Their Excellencies’ visit to the Stat.', and in proposing the health of hia 
host His Excellency the V'ieeroy said 

Your llifjlmcss,~l thunk you most heartily for the very 
kind words in which you have proposed tire health of Her 
Excellency and myself and for the warmth of the welcome 
with which you have received us on our first visit to lodhpur, 
Nothing would have given us greater pleasure than to have 
j)rolonged our visit to a State of wliich w'c liave heard so mnxli 
if it had been jrossihle and T hope in the future to have an 
opportunity of accepting tlie invitation which Your Highness 
has so kindly extended. 

There are many objects of interest in .Jodhpur which arrest 
my attention. I hope to pay tc-morrow a brief visit to the 
Fort which dominates yonr capital city. It brings to me 
compelling memories of old times and glorious history. I 
would be deeply intere.sted to see aU Your Highness’ local 
institutions. The short time at my disposal, h wever vlll 
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not permit ne on this occiision to do so : but I nm solncecl by 
the, lhoi]:>li I t liat when 1 eventually pay thorn a visit, as 1 hope, 
Your Ilii^luK sa will have liad time to leave j-xiur own mark on 
their eliaractor and ellioiency. 

I ha^'e lieard with interest of the town-planning scheme, 
to 'wliicli Y( ur Highness is dev'oting kemi attention, and of 
your laudabh'. desire to expand the aini'nities of your capital 
citv. ll'itJi the possible advimt of a lu'oad gauge railway 
station in tlic f.iture, the i>ii|uoveincn( of coiumunicationa 
and the sitin,,; of new urban extensions have become matters 
wliieli call fo“ the utmost skill and carc. 

I am aware that Your liighm'ss has taken a Iccen interest 
in the olUeiin ev of your troojis am! 1 regret that I iiave not 
had time dur ng my |ir<'sent visit (o sei* on jiannie yonr fine 
I'i’ginioiit of cas'idry whieh eroned lot itself undying liononr 
mil glory in liie Clreat Wav and so fully maintained tlie martial 
reputation of the Ifatliors. 

I am tempted to dwell for a mornimt on the hap]iy aiigiuies 
leading up to, and eiilminatieg in, tlie iiii|,>ortaiit eeremoiiy in 
which wo have taken part (o-day. Jii Ihe first place I wish 
to refer to what 1 Jiave heard on all .sides of the veiy willing 
manner in wh ch Your Jfigjines.s has worked to lil, yourself for 
vour high re.-ponsibilitics. I am informed that you liare 
de.s'oted your,-,‘If to your work in Hie ino.st praisewortliy 
maimer aid hive lieen (]uick to take sound advice and ha\o 
won golden ojiinions from all who came, in contact with you. 
Tills is iiuh'cd of happy augury, 'I'he yen" before your acces¬ 
sion to rule, llis Tloyal TTighnc.ss the Prince of Wales, the Heir- 
App.xrent of the firiti.di Throne, paid a visit to Jodhpur and 
MgcTSV 
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Was, as I lioard from liis own roj'ai lipa, tleliglited witli Ill's 
visit to Your f ligliiK'ss’ State and liis first introduction to 
the ftatliors. This too is of happy augury. T’olo is a pas¬ 
time ; hut it is in particular a Jodlipur pastime ; and 1 caniiiyt 
Iherofore omit from my Jist of hap)]>y auguries the success of 
the Jodlipur team in tlie polo tournament at Delhi when they 
won tlieir victory after a brilliant game under tlie eye of Tlis- 
Pioyal Highness, h’inally, Your Highness, the year of youv 
accession has been a jirosperous one for Manvar and you 
enter upon your administration with a hap])y peasantry bask¬ 
ing among gills from nature’.s cornucopia. 

Your irighncss, all our thought to-night are coneentTateef 
on you. Y’our hand to-day has been set on the helm of your 
State. You liavc entered in your course as a ruler. It is a 
very’ happy occasion for Jodhpur. It is .a very important 
event both in Your Highness' life and in the hi.story of your 
State. T'he more we reflect on it the greater tlie appeal this 
occasion makes to our imagination. 

. We look back on the great historv’ of tlie Hathors the 
stock from whicdi you spring—on their ex])loits both in the 
Deccan and in I’ajpntana and on the mark they have made 
in the annals of India. W'e recall the noble traditions of 
chivtilvv atid manliness wliich it li.as been tlieir ])iide through 
the centuries to pvu'petuatc and maintain. We have present 
ill our minds their long and honourable ooiiiiecltoii with the 
Eritish Govermneiit—a history of unsiiverviiig fidelity to engage¬ 
ments, proved not in word only but by high sacrifice in War. 
All this is your heritage. It is a proud moment noiv you 
stand acclaiiued as the head and ruler of the Rathors of Jodh¬ 
pur State. 
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Further C'Ur thoughts turn to the important State wliich 
Your Highness has been called to adtninister. Yti survey 
the vast fielc’ avraiting your labour. What infinite scope for 
development and progress is seen here ! Wliat noble and 
beneficent work lies ready at your hand for execution ! We 
think of the great population over whom you will rule. AVe 
reflect—and,t is a solemn thought—that your acts will aITect 
the destinies of thousands upon thousands in Jodhpm; Rtate 
to-day and of generations yet unborn. Ey your wisdom and 
■sympathy, piiace and pro.spcrity, contentment and progress 
may be thei ' lot;. Bound to them by the old traditions of 
their loyalty to your bouse and stock, it; is within your grasp 
to secure ani keep that most priotiless possession—the lovo 
■and reverent 0 of your grateful subjects. 

And this is why, Ahnir Ilighnesa, our thouglits are with 
you to-<hiy. This is why this is an occasion of rejtuciiig. This 
is why all our wishes and hopes -follow you— ■t;Iie inheritor of 
■a groat pa,st ind position and, vve trust, the sponsor of a groat 
future for JcBlhpur. 

Tliosc high hopes we know that one in particular had for 
Your Highness whose absence to-night we all deplore. For 
Bir Pratap’s ilace is vacant to-niglit for the first time for many 
years at a Jodlipir State Bampiet. That energy, which for the 
span of almcist a- human generation has been directed in the 
interests of ;he administration of Jodhpur, has liocn stilled 
at last. We shall never hear again that terse but vivid jilirase 
in W'hich his thoughts took expression. AVe shall miss the 
•candour and directness he brought to bear on all problems ; 
but his strik ng courage, his manliness, his simplicity of life, 
and his tena jity of purpose remain with us as an example fot 
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ever, as an impcriahable standard wliich won him a name 
passing far be^mnd the limits not only of this State and of 
iRajputana, but of India itaadf, which secured for him not only 
the esteem-of tliose wlio knew him here in India but the friend¬ 
ship of successive heads and motnbers of the British Royal 
Family. I rejoice that Your Highness has decided to erect 
in Jodhpur a tribute to the moniory of this very gallant .soldier 
and Prince. 

Now, Ladies and flentlernen, T will ask you to join me in 
drinking long life, health, happiness and prosp.erity to our host 
the Maharaja of Jodhpur. May Jodhpur under his rule 
advance and flourish. May hi.H rule bring blessings to hiS' 
people and honour to himself. 


STATE BANQUET AT RAMPUH. 

Tlieir Excellencies the Viceroy nmi t)i(! CoiintcHa of Reading acenm- 
p.anied by their staff i)a.id a week-end visit to Ranpnir. Ris Higliness 
the Nawab f)f Riunj'iir gave a ,BaiU(U('t in honour of TJieir i'ixcellenoies' 
visit, and His Excellency the Viceroy in proposing the health of His 
Highness said :— 

Your Highness, Ladies and (lentlcmen ,—I tluink Your High¬ 
ness very cordially for the vaim welcome which you have 
extended to Her E.xcellenc.y and myself on the occasion of our 
first visit to Ramptir and for the very hind expressions in whicli 
you have referred to ua. The greeting vve have received will 
long remain among our most plea.sant memories. Your 
Highness’ kind thoughtfulness has been exerted in every 
direction to provide for our comfort and entertainment; and 
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in all the a (Tandem cut,s made by Your Highness for onr visit, 
that personal touch of waiiii soliciliule aj.d inleicst has been 
inariifetit wliieli is the keynote of true hospitality. 

As the repiesentativc of His Majesty the King-Emperor 
it has been -i source of special jileasurc to me to have been able 
to visit Your lligliness amid your ancestral dignities. Your 
Highness, as one who has rceei ved sjieciul mark.s of His Majesty’s 
esteem, needs no testimony to the regard in which Your 
Highness ar d your State is held ; but my visit will once more 
emphasize the fact that the Biiti.sh Government recognize 
that the Eainpur Stale yields to none in its claim to stand in 
the first rank in its devotion to the British Crown. 

Tlie lapse of time and llur cliangea which the years have 
brought have oidy strenglliencd these ties of mutua] trust and 
regard whicli subsi.st betwer n the Briti.sli Government and 
Your Ilighnass’ Hou.se and Ftatc. l.'iidcr our protection and 
with our snprpoit tl'.c Bam]:ur Ctatc has developed and pros¬ 
pered in peace, while in times of need the British, Government 
ha.s been able to rely witliont rpre.stion on the fidelity and 
military traditions of the EoJiillas. Nearly a century and a 
half have pf!S.sed since your di.stinguisljcd predecessor offered 
his famr)U.s cavalry to the Brilisli to fight in their battles with 
the Frerrch now our allies. The .steadfast assistance wdiich 
Your Higlme.s.s’ great grand father rendered to the British 
Gover nment in the anxious days of the Indian Mutiny i.s trea.snr- 
cd in out atinals. The same tradition has been handed on. 
The Eampur tro<ips were placed at the disjios rl of tlie Govern¬ 
ment for: the Mohmaiid campaign ; and in tlie great war the 
whole re.souroes of the State were freely offered to the British 
Government. I need not relate in detail tire many directions 
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in which Your TTiglinoss’ offer took practical cxpn'ssion; but 
I cannot [)iuss over without Hjt.'cial coinnienihition the sfilcndid 
exploits of Your lliuliiu'ss’ Ijupcrial I'crvico IVoops in hiast 
Africa and the dislinctiou which tJieir ,ser\icc.s in that rani' 
paign won for them. 

Nor has Your Higline.ss’ .supi'iort and lielp been forthcoming 
in times of war only. I’eacc ha.s its special problems ; and the 
ditlleulties which confront the ndininisfration in internal allairs 
have tlieir iieculiar perplexities and dangers. vVsan enlighten¬ 
ed and cx])eiieneed ilo-lein ruler and as the head of the 
Rohillaa, my predeee.ssor.s and the heads of the local adminis¬ 
tration of the United I’rovinees have, often turned to yon for 
advice and sought your co-operation. In 1910, .standing 
where T now stand, .bord Minto acknowledged the great debt 
which the Govcrniui'nt of India owed to Your ffighnc.ss for your 
steadfast loyally and co operation in the dillieult times con¬ 
fronting his Goveriiiueut; and 1 note that only last year Sir 
ITarcourt Butler, just lieforc laying down his oftice as Gover¬ 
nor of tlu^ f’niled i'loviiices and affer a long eonuection in 
various eapaeitics with tliis Slain and those, jirovinces, paid a 
notable, tribute to the great value of >’our Tligline.ss’ advice and 
help and your unstinted supjiort in the dillieult situations witii 
which he had been faced in lii.s long e.xpeiieuce of the udmini.s- 
tration in thi.s part of India. 

It is for this reason that 1 particularly welcome Your Iligli- 
ness’ understanding appreciation of the dilliculties of my task 
as Viceroy and Governor-General of India and that I .specially 
value Your Highness’ expressions of gratitude and confidence. 
I am, as Yonr Ilighiies.s has observed, profoundly sensible of 
the position occupie.d in the Commonwealth of India by the 
Indian States and their Rulers. I hold the obligations of my 
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Government 'o tliem sacred and look to t.hern on Iheir part not 
only for tlial assistance in times of external dangers whicb 
Your llighneris has rendered vvitliout stint, but also for con¬ 
tinuous co-operation in the great task which lies before adminis¬ 
tration in India—the advancement of India and her people, her 
steady and peaceful progress to higher j)!anes of material and 
moral well-bc ng, and her eventual attainment of a high place, 
woi’thy of her great population and ancient civilization, in the 
Empire and the World. I need not dwell any longer on these 
alms because ]. know that Your Highness shares them and that 
my Government can rely on the House of Eampur to strive to 
bring thcju to fruition. 

Before I c.ose. I desire to express my gratitude to Your 
Highness for ymr appreciation of my efforts as \heeroy and the 
eliorts of my (rovcniment to as.sLst in the attainment of peace 
in the Near East. It lias been my aim to keep myself con¬ 
tinually informed of llie sentiments and reasonable aspirations 
of Indian Iloshnna in regard to a settlcnieiit with, Turkey and 
to bring their views to the notice of Ills lilajesty’s Government. 
In the lengthy negotiations, which have taken place, it will 
have been observed that most of llic jioint.s, which Indian 
Moslem opinion con.sidercd essential, have lieen embodied in 
the terms under discussion with Turkey ; and no one can have 
failed to remark tin; great patience and earnestness vvhieh Lord 
Giu'zon ha.s disjilaycd throughout these dilTleult negotiations 
and the sincere desire to secure peace which ha.s animated his 
c.[forts througln ut. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask yon (u join mo, in drinking to 
tlie health and long life of our illustrious ho,st, Ili.s Highness 
the Nawab of llarnpur, and to prosperity of his State and 
pieople. 
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OPEKING OE THE THIRD SESSION OE THE CHAMBER OF 
PRINCES AT DELHI. 

Kia Exc'Olenry Uw, Viceroy inanguraterl tlic Third Seasion of the 
Chamber of Princes (Narcndra Matidal) on the Sth February with the 
following addi'css:— 

Yowr IJujhnesses ,—I am glad to welcome here to-day such a 
large asaerahhige of Princes for the 3rd Session of the Chamber, 
It is with particular pleasure that I note a great increase in the 
number of Princes from Central India who are present on this 
occasion, and I hope that tliose who are not, may yet be per¬ 
suaded by their brother Princes of tlie ijiadvisability of remain¬ 
ing aloof from the Sessioiis of the Chamber, The Chamber is 
an institution which already exercises an influence on the in¬ 
terests of }mur order, and may do so to an even more marked 
degree in the future, but its j)o]icy will be guided by those 
who attend its meetings and not by those who stay away. 
The attendance to-day is er idenee that yon realize tliis and 
many of Your lfig)ines,ses have come from long distances 
and at considerable personal inconvenience to yourselves. 
That is a proof that you consider these discomforts and incon¬ 
veniences to be outweigbed by the advantages which you 
derive from taking part in the deliberations of the Chamber, 

During the 15 months th.at have elapsed since our last 
meeting, the hatid of death has been busy among the members 
of 3 mur order and no less than nine members and Represent¬ 
ative Members of the Chamber have passed away, including 
some of its staunchest siijiportcrs. Tliose who are no longer 
with us are Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Kolhapur, 
Jaipur, and Cooch Behar, His Highness Sir Pertab Singh, 
Regent of Jodhpur, His Highness the Nawab of Janjira, the 
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Nawab of Banganapalle, the Thakur Sahib of Morvi, the 
Jagirdar of Alipura and the Chief of Bastar. 1 feel sure 
that Your Highnesses will wish to record the sympathy of 
the Chamber with the bereaved families. The suceessors of 
several of the deceased rulers are minors, but it is a great satis* 
faction to ns to w'elcome to-day the Maharaja of Kolhapur, 
the Nawab of Banganapalle and the Jagirdar of .(Vlipura, and 
we trust that they will display the same interest as their 
predecessors in the proceedings of the Chanrber. 

When we last met the country was e.vpecting the arrival of 
Ilis Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. His Indian tour 
is now a matter of history which will not fail to record the 
remarkable demonstrations of loyalty and devotion to the 
King-Emperor and the Prince that characterised Ills Royal 
Highness’ reception by tlie Princes of India and their subjects. 
Your Highnesses are in a position to judge of the value of such 
visits from the point of view of the units which make up the 
Empire, and have no doubt what your verdict has been. His 
Royal Highness has carried away with him memories of princely 
hospitality, of valuable knowledge gained and new friend¬ 
ships made. He has left behind him memories of an original 
and charming personality of a desire to understand, and of 
readiness to sympathise. And memories like those are an 
asset of Empire. 

Among the items of the agenda is a proposal that a uniform 
date should be fixed for the Sessions of the Chamber. It will 
possibly not be easy to find a date which is convenient to all, 
but there are obvious advantages in having our meetings at 
the same time every year, so that members may be enabled 
to make their arrangements in advance, 
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It is one of my aims that before the conclusion of my Vice¬ 
royalty this Chamber may he firmly established with an assur¬ 
ed career of usefulness before it. But there are some essen¬ 
tial preliminaries to be attained before the Chamber can look 
forward with confidence to a long and healthy life which will 
be continuously helpful botli to the Brince.s and to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Among these essentials is an adequate attend¬ 
ance of members. It is also cleat that if the Chamber is to 
fulfil its purpose, the varying interests of all the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs should, as far as possible, be adequately represented. 
I have already referred to this subject, but it is clear that resolu¬ 
tions assume greater importance svhen they result from the 
deliberations of a numerous and representative body. 

At our last Session I touched very briefly on the appoint¬ 
ment of the Fiscal Commission and said that the matter was 
one of joint concern to both British India and the Indian 
States. Since that time the C<'mmis8ion has concluded its 
labours and submitted a repoit which is now under the con¬ 
sideration of my Government. Your Highnesses will not expect 
me to make any pronouncement on Government’s policy in 
this place. There is nothing in the conclusions at which my 
Government have arrived to prevent the fullest consideration 
being given to any proposals Your Highnesses may have to 
make. 1 notice that a resolution on this subject is dowm in 
the agenda under Ilis Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior’s 
name, and I shall look forward with interest to hearing the 
discussion on that resolution. All I can say now is that we 
shall not fail to have regard to the interests of the States and 
to the effect upon them of the Government conclusions on the 
recommendations of the Commiasion. 
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I have been looking fomard to hearing the reports of 
Their Highnesses the Maharao of Cut(;h and the Maharaja of 
Nawanagar on their work as Representatives of India at the 
Imperial Conference and the meetings of the I.eague of Natioiis. 
Your Highnesses will reiuember the great interest with 
which we received a similar statement at the last Session from 
His Highness the Maharaja Jam Sahib and 1 am sure that 
I am expressing the feelings <tf us all in regretting the inability 
of His Highness to be present to-day. Tl)e work of these 
two distinguished Princes is a mninder of the value attributed 
to Your Highnesses’ advice in the Councils of the Enijure. 

The Resolution which stands in the name of His Highiisss 
the Maharaja of Alw’ar in connection with the Indian States 
(Protection against Disaffection) A<!t is of considerable import. 

I do not wish to dwell on the controversy w’hich this Bill arous' 
ed. My action was dictated by the simple duty of fulfilling 
the solemn pledges which had been given, but the opposition 
to the Bill is a matter of common knowledge and it has not 
yet altogether died down. .4nd though the Bill, if it receives 
the Royal Assent, will afford protection to Your Highnesses 
against malicious and calumniatory attacks, there is always 
“ the fierce light which beats upon the throne ” and eager 
eyes will be watching to seize upon any opportunity of criticis¬ 
ing the administration in Indian States. The value of good 
and honest criticism is univeraally acknowledged and needs 
no further discussion in this Chamber. In the articles written 
from time to time there a.ssurcdly will be found suggestions 
worthy of your attention. From the ohservations made by 
some of Your Highnesses during the di.scussion upon this 
subject at the last meeting of this C hamber it is obvious that 
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you would not only not object to criticism of this character, 
but would take advantage of it when it commended itself to 
your judgment. 

It has been the source of great gratification to myself and 
my Government that the Indian States have made such a splen¬ 
did response to the invitation to join in the scheme for the 
reorganisation of State troops. No less than 30 States have 
joined already, and I anticipate a considerable increase to this 
number at no distant date. It ha.s, 1 know, been a cause of 
disappointment to many of you, that there has been some 
delay in issuing arms for the reorganised troops to those 
States who are ready to receive them. This delay has not 
been due to any want of diligence or p)rocra8tination on the 
part of those responsible but to certain unforeseen difficulties. 
These difficulties have, 1 am glad to say, been successfully 
surmounted and it is hoped the issue of rifles will be com¬ 
menced with very little further delay. Though I hope the 
day may be far distant, I know that Your Highnesses will 
respond as ever to the call of duty, if it comes, and I am confi¬ 
dent that should your troops be called upon to fight side by 
side with the Imperial Forces, they W'ill once more be found 
to be an asset of real valuei The Government of India have, 
as Your Highnesses are aware, recently established at Dehra 
Dun a military school, named after His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, for the education of boys who intend to go to 
Sandhurst. It has been found possible to enlarge the school 
and His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has offered six 
vacancies next April to boys from Indian States. Preference 
has been given to the States which maintain the largest number 
of troops and I have little doubt that all the vacancies offered 
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will be filled. I should explain that in the case of candidates 
from the States there is no obligation that the boys should go 
to Sandhurst at the end of their school career. 

Before we separate, it will fall to you to elect a Chancellor 
and a Standing Committee for the coming year. The out¬ 
going officers are eligible for re-election if they desire to serve 
again ; but in any case I must pay a tribute to their labours 
on behalf of the Chamber during the past 15 months. His 
Highness of Bikaner has again had to bear the brunt of the 
work, and he has discharged his duties with his customary 
energy and efficiency. Much to every one's regret he found 
it necessar) to leave India for a few months for reasons of 
health and during that period TTis Highness of Gwalior kindly 
consented to carry on his duties. The Standing Committee 
has had one. session of six meetings and jjortions of the result 
of their labours are before you in the agenda. There are, 
I understand, certain other difficult subjects which occupied 
a considerable part of their time, but which have not yet 
reached the stage for submission to the Chamber, 

I cannot close my address without expre.ssing the great 
pleasure it has been to myself and Her Excellency to have had 
the opportunity of visiting some of the States this cold weather 
and of making the acquaintance of their iiulers in their own 
homes, and enjoying their boundless hospitality. These visits 
are not only the source of great cnjoynit.nt; they enable me 
to'" become better acquainted wdth \ on r problems and special 
conditions, they serve to strcngtluMi the strong conviction 
I held of the great importance of the Indian States as Members 
of the Indian Polity, both individually and collectively, and 
they are also, I trust not without value in bringing Your 
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Highnesses closer to the Viceroy. 1 deeply prize these indi¬ 
vidual visits; but the annual meetings of this Chamber have 
another value altogether which varies in kind rather than in 
degree. For they enable me as head of the Government of 
India to obtain a better appreciation of the general points of 
view of the Princes of India. 1 know the hopes many of Your 
Highnesses have entertained for the future of this Chamber, 
hopes which I share with you and hold as dear as you. To¬ 
gether we look forward to an assembly in which the Rulers of 
the States will take an ever livelier and more active interest, 
where subjects of primary importance and concern to the States 
as a whole or to the States and British India will be e.xamined 
and discussed, where the Princes of India can freely and fully 
sthte their views and advance measures which make for the 
progress and well-being of their States and people. Thus 
they will assist in the onward march of a consolidated India 
to the great place that awaits her in the Councils of Kmjiire 
and in those Assemblies which tend to shape the destinies 
of mankind. 


OPENING OF THE BHOPAI, HIGH COURT. 

Their Exeellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading ac¬ 
companied by their staff paid a brief visit to Rhopal, His Exceliency the 
Viceroy opened the High Court at Bhopal on the 17th February and 
delivered the following speech:— 

Your Highness, Chief Justice, and Members of the Bench 
and Bar, —thank you for your welcome to me to-day. I am 
glad to have the opportunity of taking part in inaugurating the 
Bhopal High Court constituted by Your Highness, in pursuance 
of the enlightened views you have taken of youi responsibilities 
as a Ruler, 
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I imiat tViank you, Chief Juatice, for the words of gracious 
courtesy you have spoken, and for your complimentary ob¬ 
servations. I need scar ely tell you that it gives me special 
pleasure to be present here to-da}’’, to take part in a ceremony 
connected with the administration of justice. Although 
r have left that sphere and am no longer administering justice 
on the basis of the strict rule of the law, 1 still perform the 
supreme dtity of acting with justice in British India as the 
representative of the King-Emperor. 

Perhaps these dirties are more difficult to perform than those 
of a judge who ha.s his books to consult, and the benefit of 
decisions laid down by his predece.s.sora and rulers of procedure 
or the provisions of statute or edict enabling him to state the 
law and guiding his action. But there are greater difficulties 
confronting a ruler who wishes to govern with justice and 
sympathy according to the dictates of his conscience and 
understanding. 

I appreciate to the full the compliment Your Highness 
has paid to India and England in basing your new High Court 
upon their judicial system evolved after centuries of experience 
in England. Truly, an admirable example of Your Highness’ 
eclectic wisdom and appreciation of the West, which has led 
Your Highness to gather the fruit, the good fruit, from the 
West and to ydant it into the soil of the East, sown and tilled 
according to the needs of the East. Your Highne.ss has shown 
your recognition of justice a.s the basis of administration and 
of good government. I was struck by the words the Chief 
Justice used, with which I cordially agree, that justice is the 
most powerful constitutional boon a Ruler can confer upon her 
subjects ; justice pure and impartial, justice administered in an 
independent spirit, free from the control of the administration, 
in justice according to the highest ideal. 
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It rejoices my heart and it inspires my mind to know that 
Your Highness has constituted the High Court upon this 
foundation, enabling your Judges to pronounce their judgments 
with freedom, to speak without fear and without expectation of 
favour. Courts exist not merely to administer the law but rather 
for the administration of justice. The law supplies the Judges 
with scientific rules, the rock—foundations upon which the 
administration of justice should be constructed, that Judges 
may find sure guidance in deciding the cases that come before 
the Courts; and therefore, it is of importance that the pro¬ 
nouncement of the judicial bench should be lucid in exposition, 
so that those who have not devoted their lives to the law may 
learn it from the judgments to serve them for their guidance. 

Justice demands freedom of opinion and absolute impar¬ 
tiality with no discrimination between the strong and the 
weak, between the rich and the poor, between the learned and 
the ignorant. The scales must be held equal, and must not be 
tipped either one side or tlie other, but must be held strictly 
equally balanced. Justice should be blind in the sense that it 
should not regard extraneous considerations and should keep its 
mind absolutely free and open; and it must nevertheless be 
many-eyed, for the devices, designs and artfulness of man are 
many and varied and call for perception, shrewdness and in¬ 
sight into human nature, for their disentanglement. 

A Judge should regard sympathetically the trials and tribu¬ 
lations of the poor and strive to understand the fears and 
suspicions of the weak and the ignorant yet he must ever be 
careful that sympathy should not lead him to do injustice. 
The insight derived from his study of human frailties should 
be for the purpose of holding the balance fairly according to 
law, even as a ruler over the destinies of his people must seek 
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to uiidcrstaad and view with sympathy in order that his sway 
may be beneficial to his people. The Bench should also 
remember that justice is never imperilled when it is judiciously 
tempered with mercy. 

In addressing the Bench and Bar and the practising lawyers 
in this State, 1 am sjreaking to men who have followed the 
profession which has been mine for many years—a profes.sion 
demanding a high standard of honour, with heavy responsibili¬ 
ties and onerous duties. It is a great profession. It requires 
the closest study and steady industry. No one can succeed 
in the practice of the law, who fails to appreciate the diffi¬ 
culties of others, or let me add, to realise the good as well as the 
bad impulses of man. The practising lawyer will discover that 
where human nature is bad it leads to evil and rnischiovmus 
acts; he will often see it.s weaker side but he will also learn to 
appreciate its better and .stronger aspects by devoting his 
attention closely to tlie complex problons of life. 1 trust 
he will learn, a.s I have learnt, that advocacy whether in law or 
otherwi.se, has its greatest succe.ss when appeal is made to the 
higher and loftier impulses of man and that it succeeds least 
w'heii it panders to the baser and weaker sentiments. 


With grateful thanks to Your Highness for having given 
me this o[)portunity of taking part in this ceremony, and with 
congratulations to Your Highness upon Laving instituted 
this High Court as a part of the reforms of an enhghtened rule, 
for which Your Highness’ administration has been conspicuous, 
may I express the hope and belief that this High Court of Bhopal 
will stand as a monument to the care and solicitude, to the 
wisdom and sagacity of a beneficent rule which has Your 
Highness at its head. 

M20PSV 
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Her Highness tlie Begutn of BhopaJ gave a banquet on the 19th Febru¬ 
ary in honour of Their Excellwn-ies ’ visit to her State. His Excellency 
the Viceroy in proposing tlic health of Her Highness the Begum said :— 

Yovr Jlighness, Tjidies and Gcnilemen ,—Her Excellency 
and t tliaiik Your Higlineas most warmly for the kind welcome 
which you have extended to its and the cordial terms in which 
you have jiroposed onr health. Wc are deeply gratefid to 
Your Ilighne.ss for your princely hospitality. Your Highness 
has been untiring in thoughtful airimgement and has protid- 
ed for our entertainment all that could interest and charm 
us. Circiunstau(;es beyond iny control obliged me to defer 
my visit a. few monlh.s ago; but the postponement of the visit 
has only served t« enlianee the pleasure now that it has be¬ 
come possible. 

For these and other reasons we shall take away the most 
pleasant memorie.s of our \ isit to Bhoj)a1. Long after our de¬ 
parture fond recollections will bring us back to the beautiful 
capital whic h Your .Highness and Your Highness’ ancestors 
have estalilislicd amid the uiidying glories of hiJI and foliage 
and lake. 

But beamiful as Your Highnes.s’ capital is, this setting pro¬ 
vides no more than a fitting back ground for the romantic and 
];irtnresqne history of this (State in the past. My thoughts 
turn buck to the two hundred years niplete with moving 
incident and groat adventure which have elapsed since the 
daring Dost Mahonimed Khan founded this house and carved 
out this principality in Central fndia. My imagination is at 
once struck by the xvondorful tale of fidelity to agree.ments and 
of devotion io duty, whieli has characterized the rulers of 
Bhopal and the lady represent I'ivos of that Euling line in 
particular. These (]ualjties arc conetant and recur like a golden 
thread through the chequered pattern of the past. The story 
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is the same whether I turn, to the brave deeds of Moti Begum, 
sister of the Nawab Hayat ilahommcd Khan, fourth rider of 
Bhopal, who hol<l Islamnagar Fort at all risks against the 
enemies of the State in 1797, or in later times to the invalu¬ 
able helj) afforded to the British in the dillieiilt times of the 
Mutiny bv Your Highness’ grand-mother, Her Highness the 
Nawab Sikandar Begum. 

It was of a piece with such great traditions that Your 
Highness at the outbreak of tlie tireab War placed the whole 
resources of your State at the di.spo.sal of the British Cinwn, 
that your Heir-Apparent, Nawab Sahib Sir Mahommed 
Nasrullah Khan, volunteered his personal sei'vioos at the front 
and that moral and material support of a most valuable kind 
was constantly tendered by Vour Higlmes.s, Your Highness’ 
family and your State to the British (lovernment throughout 
that time of stress and anxiet}’. Jf 1 do not dwell longer on 
these services, it is bccaust'. the thank.s of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor have recently been communicated to Y'our 
Highness by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales on the 
occasion of his recent visit to Bhopal, and I need not em¬ 
phasize the esteem in which I jHU'.sonally hold these loyal 
services because Your Ilighno.ss already knows of this, i 
value and prize most highly the assurance which Your 
Highness has given of the jdace which Your Highness assigns 
to loyally to the Crown and service to tlic Empire. 

I note Your Highne.ss’ appreciation of tlie necessity for 
better organization of the channels of communication be¬ 
tween my Government and the Indian States. The question 
of closer relations, as Your Highness is aware, is engaging my 
consideration. 
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Your Highness has alluded to changes in the atmosphere 
of India-■ changes not pecuhar to India, but occmri-ing in all 
parts of the world as a result of evolution following recent 
events and of the age in which we live. These are times, 
as Your Ilighziess observes, which call for the constant exer¬ 
cise of experienced guidance and wise statesmanship. I wel¬ 
come the further opportunity which my pre.sent tour affords 
of studying at first hand the position and importance of the 
Indian States izi the Indian body politic and of considering 
what developmezits the future may have in store for them. 
Amid the extensive changes which are now taking place in 
the social order and political life of the Indian continent, great 
bodies of the subjects of these States turn with implicit faith 
and traditional loyalty to their Rulers for help in their diffi¬ 
culties and for guidance in tlicrse new and shifting conditions. 
There i.s no more precious po,ssessi()n than this heritage of 
trust and attachment. Wise, Rulers, like Your Highness, 
take step.s to ensure that nothing is left undone on their part 
to cherish and retain it in the.se changing times. It is a source 
of pleasure to me to h.ave observed on all sides during ray 
stay in Your Highness’ capital, evidence that this devotion 
is a living force in Bliojzal and rests not only on traditional 
sentiments but on the firm basis of gratitude to Your Highness 
for your sincere and an wearing efforts for your people’s 
welfare. I draw these conclii.sions from many signs and in 
particular from the public institutions which 1 have seen 
here, buildings that speak for the solicitude of your Gov¬ 
ernment for education, hygienic reform, the relief of suffer¬ 
ing and other beneficent aertivities. Your Highness has refer¬ 
red with feeling and eloquence to the foundations of consti¬ 
tutional Government which Your Highness laid under illus¬ 
trious auspices at the time of His Royal Highness’ visit. 
Though not exten,sive in scope at present, the foundations 
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have been well and truly laid ; and I know that advance will 
be made when conditions and tin; needs of your people call 
for a more elaborate edifice and for further progress ; and 
I look forward with confidence to the day when the completed 
structure will be the pride and security of those who dw'ell in 
its shelter. Meanwhile 1 am gratified to find that Your 
Highness is so ably support«‘d in your reforms by your sons, 
all of whoU' are included in the ncw' Council and to whose 
direct charge are committed .some of the most imijortant De¬ 
partments cf your Coverntnent. 

Your Highness’ tribute to me and my Government for our 
cfmstant efforts to bring the reasonable aspirations of Indian 
Moslems on the Turlcish peace question to the notice of His 
Jlajesty's Government and to keep them infonned of Indian 
Moslem sentimcTits on this subject has deeply touched me. 
I value the aiipreciation of Your Higlmcss the more highly 
as it come.s from the lluler of the second greatest Mahom- 
medan State in India. I and my Government have sympa¬ 
thized with your co-religionists feelings through these diflicult 
times and I trust that our desire for a .settlement may be ful¬ 
filled. 

On behalf of Her Excellency I thank Your Highness very 
W'armly for your eloquent tribute to her efforts on behalf of 
the women of India. I know she values most highly this 
appreciation of her work by one who understands, who has 
laboured in this same field, who know's the difficulties and 
shares in all her fears or hopes. It is of great assistance to her 
to feel that she has in this wmrk the sympathy of the only 
W'onian Euler in India and of one who has done so much for 
the women of India herself. 
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Once more I tliank Your Highness very deeply for your 
kindness and hospitality. I will now ask Your Highness’ 
guests to join me in driuldng to the long life, health and 
prosperity tS the Kuler of this State, Her Jligliness the Nawab 
Begum of Bhopal. 


B.^NQL’KT at KAt’URTHALA. 

His Highness ttie Atabaraja of Kapunliala gave a Banquet in honour 
of Their Exoelieni'ios' visit to tiw irtato aiul in propewing the health of his 
host His Excellency the Viceroy said;— 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen,— ] tlioiik Your High¬ 
ness very cordiallv for the warm welcome which you have c.\'- 
tended to Her Exccllcney and mvi^clf on the occasion of our 
first vhsit to Kapnrthala and for the kind terms in which you 
have alluded to us in your speech, I know that we shall both 
take away very pleasant memoTies of our visit and of Your 
Higlmess’ thoughtful hospiudity. Your Highness has been 
untiring in securing that our visit should be replete with varied 
interest and enjoymettt. 

It was not only liowever on account of His Highness’ pro¬ 
verbial hospitality and kind thought fulness tow’ards his guesf? 
that I prized the opportunity of paying a visit to Kapnrthala. 
I was also actuated by other weighty reasons in arriving at my 
decision to visit this State. lu giving us a brief sketch of his 
life His Highness has modestly omitted to mention that he is 
the doyen of the Punjab Ruling Princes. Not only is he the 
oldest of the Ruling Princes of the Punjab in age, but he was 
called to occupy the gadi of this State more than 46 years ago 
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and has exercist-d Ruling Powers since he came to his majority 
33 years ago. I am glad to have this opportunity of congra¬ 
tulating ITh Highness on tlie general progress and advance¬ 
ment in his State during his long rule and on the enhanced 
prestige of the State and its ruler as the result of the wise in¬ 
terpretation of his responsibilities adojited by TIis Highness. 
During His Highness’ rule the great tradition of the Indian 
States of staunch loyalty to the drown and the Kmpire has been 
maintained 'vith ever increasing strength. His Highness has 
continuously co-operated with the Government of India in all 
diflficultii.'s, Internal or external, small or great, which have 
arisen and in which the as,sistancc of the State ha.s been sought. 
T need not dwell at length cn the record of the State in the 
Great War a.s a notable tribute was ])aid to it by Hi.s Royal 
Higimess the Prince of Wale.s, the Heir to the British Crown, 
in this hall only la.st year and I myself will .specially deal with 
th(;se achievements tomorrow at the ceremony of the inaugura¬ 
tion of the Ka[)urthala War Meitioriiil, After the close of the 
War His Highness’ State w’as one, of the first to adopt a scheme 
of great value from the Imperial point of vitnv for the reorgani¬ 
zation of the State forcc.s involving additional expenditure for 
this Stat(e In times of internal disorder and unrest in India 
the Kapurthala State has on more than one occa.sion assisted 
in the maintcuaTU'C of law and order ; and the firm but tactful 
measures ado;;)ted in the State. Jiave been of beneficial influence 
in the. surroimding British districts also, I am gratified that 
cordial and intimate relations sub.si.st between Your Highness 
and my Agent. It is a great plea.sure to me to learn of the 
assistance in the administration given to Your Highness by 
your heir apparent and of the interest in State affairs which ho 
and your other sons display. I congratulate Your Highness 
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on the prosperity which prevails in your State and on the con¬ 
tentment and hjyalty of your subjects. These happy condi¬ 
tions, 1 fool sure, are duo to Your Highness' wise guiding hand 
and to the care and energy which your sons and your Chief 
Minister devote to public affairs. 

Before I clo.se, 1 wi.sh to offer to Your Highness my felicita¬ 
tions on the auspicious cerenionics wdiich have recently been 
brought to a successful conclusion at Kapurthala. I express 
the hope that the marriage of Your Highness' daughter may 
bo happy in every way. Th(! event is of no common interest 
to the Bunjab States as by this marriage the houses of two of 
the Ruling Salute Princes of the Punjab become united. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, J will ask you to join me in drinking 
the health of our illustrious host. Ills Highness the Maharnja 
of Kapurthala, and in wi.shing prosperity to the Kapurthala 
State and its people. 


L.4Y1NG OF TflE FOU.WATIOX STOYE OF THE KAI'UETJTALA 
WAR MEMORIAE. 

In porforraiiig the corctiiony of the laying of the Foutidalion Stone 
of the Kapurthala War .Memorial His E.-ioelleiiey llio Viceroy made tho 
following speotdi:— 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen,--Ylio ceremony 
which I am invited to perform today maltcs a special appeal 
to me, 1 deeply appreciate the thought which prompted Your 
Highness to erect this memorial so that in the years to come 
tho people of Kapurthala may have constantly before them 
a lasting record of the splendid service of this State and its 
Bubjects in the Great War. 
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Before I Jay the foundation atone, I will dwell for a moment 
on certain aspects of this memorial. In the first place I wi.sh 
to pay a tribute to those brave soldiers of this State who at 
the word of their Maharaja went forth to lay down their lives, 
far from their homes in distant countries, fighting side by side 
with the forces of the King-Emperor in the cause of humanity. 
This monument will stand to remind those who come after, 
of their great service and sacrifice. When time has softened 
the poignancy of grief, it will be a source, of pride to the 
families to wliich those brave men belonged ; and it will serve 
as an in8])iration for all time to future generations in this State 
to cherish the priceless virtues of loyalty and courage which 
those men so nobly practised in their lives even to life’s end. 

Further this memorial has a special significance for Kapur¬ 
thala ; for it marks the steadiest loyalty to the King-Emperor 
and the cause of the Empire which has been the keynote of 
His Highness' rule. Tliose of future generations who look 
on this memorial will recall that in a great crisis of the world’s 
history, involving the interests of our Empire and calling for 
its intervention in a just cause, the Maharaja of Kapurthala 
spontaneously and without hesitation placed the services of 
his troops and the resources of his State at the disposal of 
the King-Einiwror; that during the prolonged operations 
which followed his subjects served with distinction in many 
fields with the arniiec of the Empire both in his State forces 
and in the ranks of the Indian Army ; that His Highness w'as 
untiring in his efforts in every direction to bring our cause to 
its successful issue and that his personal solicitude found an 
eager response in the euthusiaeta cf his subjects. 

As the representative of the King-Emperor in India and 
as one intimately connected with the great part played by 
the. Empire in the War I am gratified to be able to lay the 
M20PSV 
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foundation stone of this building which commemorates the 
8U])reme expression of fidelity to those ties which bind the 
Kapurthala State to the British Crown and the Empire. 


Match farewell BANQUET TO LORD INCKCAPE AT DELIIT. 

3, 

His Excellency the Viceroy entertained Lord Inchcspo at a Ffirewcl! 
Banquet at Viceregal Lodge and made the following speech:— 

Your Excelkncks, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I am sure yoi 
would not desire this occasion to pass without drinking th( 
health of Lord Inchcape. From all appearance he does nol 
stand in need of our good wishes! and 1 am glad because tlien 
were mojiients when be uas engaged in his lal orious efforts am’ 
was devotingdiimself to his work with his accustomed zeal that 
1 became rather apprehensive lest he should be imposing ter 
great a strain upon his physical capacity. It is som.e fev 
months ago that he arrived here; and when he came he sav 
and he conquered. But unlike most conquerors of history 
he departs leaving the fruits of Lis campaign behind him ; anc 
fortunate indeed is he who is about to leave us that th( 
responsibility is not upon him to apportion the fruits o 
his campaign or to adjust the conditions for the future. 

We meet here to-night when the Budget is being discussed 
It reminds me of a year ago when some similar condition) 
prevailed and when we were engaged under the tutelage o 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, the redoubtable champion of finano 
and of retrenchment who was adamant to all the demand) 
that came for expenditure from the Treasury. We came t( 
the conclusioB—very much pressed by the Legislature—tha 
we would appoint a Committee of business-men We se 
about to find eminent and distinguished men whose viev 
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would command respect and confidence in the country to form 
that Committee. We were fortunate in obtaining them and 
then we looked for our Chairman,—indeed, I am using a wrong 
word because wo did not look, we saw him at once in Lord 
Inchcape if only the Secretary of State and I could prevail 
upon him to accept. I knew the difficulties ; I was aware of 
the manifold activities of a great commercial and shipping 
magnate, engaged in many operations and who was entitled, 
at his time of life (Lord Inchcape: “ Oh really !”) and with 
the services ho had performed, to refuse. But I am minded 
by the interruption that came from him just now in defiance 
of all etiipiotte, prompted by that indomitable spirit within 
him, that he has many advantages over all of us because, as 
years advance with him as with the rest of us, he carries with 
him a constant spring of fresh outlook and youthful vigour; 
and I wonder how it is manag<^d. As I see him and think of 
all he represents the reason occurs to me. Of course he has 
the benefit of keeping whatever he hires in cold storage ! and 
he can draw upon his sources of supply whenever he chotses. 

When we asked him—indeed, I tliink we did more than 
that, we begged of him—to undertake this duty, he responded 
to the call, he made his arrangements to set sail—and on one 
of his own ships he was ready to come to us in India and to 
help to make these very necessary great reductions. This is 
not a formal occasion and I .shall not indulge in a financial 
retro.spect of the situation or look forward to the future. 
There are duties devolving upon me w'hich will give me quite 
enough occasion for thought without introducing them at thi;J 
dinner. Moreover, I should be almost afraid wiih an ex- 
Finance Member on my right and th3 present Finance Member 
on iny left. But when Lord Inchcape came and gave us the 
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benefit of the ripe wisdom of his knowledge and experience 
and devoted himself to a reduction of such expenditure as he 
thought might be restricted, he made up his mind—wise man 
as he is !—that he would do his utmost to carry Government 
with him, but yet he would not hesitate to recommend 
whatever reductions he thought ncc.essary. Knowing that 
they would have to be made effective by Government lie 
desired to secure the general approval of Government. In 
the great work he and his Committee have accomplished he 
has had the approval not only of Government but of the 
tax-payers of the country and of the general public. He 
has earned the gratitude of all in India for the labours ho 
undertook and for the burdens he has carried during the last 
five months, for I know from Members of his Committee he 
did carry the main burden. He is the first always to acknow¬ 
ledge the assistance he received from the distinguished Mem¬ 
bers of his Committee and from all associated with him. He 
appeared to them like Atlas carrying our world of expenditure 
in India upon his shoulders and nothing moved him until his 
leg gave way. I am not surprised because after all the strain 
was great. Even in that condition he managed to produce 
the great volume which all of us for a very long time ahead 
will be engaged in studying. Permit me to add that through¬ 
out I had also in mind the great services that he had rendered 
and was rendering to the Imperial Government in England, 
both during tlie war and after the war. But true to his 
spirit and his devotion to public duty he came. After he had 
arrived at Delhi there was a curious effect generally to be ob¬ 
served ; I noticed that even the tall men in the high boots of 
the Viceroy’s Bodyguard seemed to have shrunk and that 
the Band did not seem to have as many instruments as before. 
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There was a pianissimo tone, each one wondering whether in 
the result it would be hU turn to go or whether it would be 
his neighbour’s when he would be sorry but would console 
himself by the reflection thut it was for the good of India, 

Now he is about to leave us, and I pass in rapid mental 
review the many occasions on which we have not only enjoyed 
his society but also that of Lady Inchcapo and Miss MacKay, 
In addition to our debt to him for reducing our expenditure 
we have to thank him for Lady Inchcape and Miss MacKay's 
presence, for their gracious and charmmg presence which has 
made us enjoy their society and has added a glamour to his. 
It is a very good instance of the regret which is born of pleasure, 
for if we had not had so much pleasure in their society wo 
should not have so much regret at their departure. I wish 
them all prosperity in the future. One word before I give 
you the toast. I do.sire to ,say—taking this opportunity on 
behalf of .myself and my Government—that we arc much 
indebted to all engaged in the work of the Government of India 
for the assistance they have given in arriving at conclusions, 
for the nuiterial they have prepared to lay before Lord Inchcape 
and his Committee. I know as a Government we have dis* 
closed everything, we have kept back nothing and with all 
associatcil with us have combined in co-operation with Lord 
Inchcape’s Committee to arrive at a result of inestimable 
importance and benefit not only to the India of the moment 
but also to the India of the future. We should remember 
that it is not only in this particular year or a succeeding year 
that we shall benefit by the operations of Lord Inchcape and 
his Committee. They have done notable work in striving 
to make the foundations stable and secure. They have shown 
us the way, and it is not their fault that all these reductions 
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cannot be brought into operation at once. I know that on 
his departure Lord Inchcape will carry with him the good-will 
of us all and of the public in India for the efforts he has made. 
I give you the health of Lord Inchcape, and wish him many 
years of life and health and happiness to enjoy them. 


FIRST CONVOCATION" OF THE DELHI UNIVEBSITV OX MARCH 

26TH, 1023. 

Hia Excellency the Viceroy while prosiiilin" over the First Convocation 
of the Dollii University made the following speech :— 

Gentlemen,—This is the first Convocation of the Delhi Uni¬ 
versity ; and the Governor-General, as the statutory Chan¬ 
cellor of the University and President of the Court, presides 
for the first time at this function. I am glad that it has fallen 
to my lot to attend in an official capacity this inaugural Con¬ 
vocation of a University for whose future we all hold a high 
measure of hope and expectation. 

Before I pass to other matters, I wish to pay a tribute to 
those whose efforts I know you have in mind to-day—to those 
whose care and labour have made it possible to hold this Con¬ 
vocation. First, I must congratulate the Hon’ble Sir Muham¬ 
mad Shafi, who as Member of the Governor-General's Council 
in charge of the Department of Education launched the Delhi 
University Bill in the Legislature—the fifth successful measure 
of this nature while he was in charge of this portfolio—guided it 
through the difficulties of its passage and saw it safely anchored 
in the Harbour of the Statute Book at last as Act VIII of 1922— 
an Act to establish and incorporate a unitary teaching and 
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residential University at Delhi. I need hardly say that a Uni¬ 
versity, which owes its legal exi.stenee to his efforts, cordially 
welcomes him as one ol its officers. 1’he power to create having 
been obtained, it next became necessary to construct the 
machinery and set it working. This important duty has been 
discharged with the greatest energy and resource by the Vice- 
Chancellor Dr. Gour and the machine stands to-day fully 
equipped for working, in a state of high efficiency, with the 
engines oiled and thi'ohbing to perform their functions. I 
congratulate him and all tho.se who helped him in this important 
task. Before 1 leave the subject, I wish to add that, though he 
is no longer with us, we have not forgotten the labours of Sir 
Henry Sharp in connection with the University Bill. The pro¬ 
visions, by which wo are governed and are to govern as 
a University body, owe much in their framing to his great ex¬ 
perience and .scrupulous c.are and the kind reception which the 
Legislature gave to the Bill was to no small extent due to the 
fervent advocacy and teciinical knowledge he brought to bear. 

When the decision was made to transfer the headquarters 
of the Governor-General and the Government of India from 
t’alcutta to Delhi, the establishment of a University at the 
Imperial Cajiital formed an integral portion of the scheme; 
and I think rig' tly ; for in my opinion it is impo.ssible to con¬ 
ceive of this Imperial Capital City of India witho it the neces¬ 
sary adorimient and adjunct of a University. It would be 
difficult fo imagine a Governor-General, a Member in charge 
of the portfolio of education and the Education Department 
of the Government of India exercising their ultimate respons¬ 
ibility for the moral and iutellictual progress of the vast 
population of India in complete isolation from any visible and 
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practical expression of the highest influence for intellectual 
and moral culture. 

Quite apart from the special aspects of the case connected 
with the Imperial Capital, the Governor-General and the Govern¬ 
ment of India, there were other reasons of general cogency 
warranting the establishment of a University at this centre. 
In the North-West portion of India we had three provinces with 
a population numbering more than 30 millions and with only 
one University to serve them. It was apparent that the 
responsible authorities of University of the Punjab were 
faced with an almost insoluble problem in extending the 
blessings of higher education in an area and amid a popula¬ 
tion of this magnitude. Their special difficJilties, it was antici¬ 
pated, would in no small measure be lightened had overcome 
by the scheme for the establishment of a University at Delhi 
in the South-Eastern portion of this tract. In Delhi also four 
College.s were already in existence. There was and still is reason 
to hope, though difficulties of finance may cause delay in ful¬ 
filment, that many institutions most valuable to Delhi as 
a centre of learning, research and culture would spring up in te 
new Capital. I refer to institutions such as Museums, Libra¬ 
ries, Central Research Institutes and the like. Already in t’^e 
new Capital area Sir Aurel Stein’s collection provides material 
to study the history and civilization of a dynasty which but 
for his intrepid spirit of travel and diccovery would have 
remained a sealed book to the student. 

No less inspiring are the older associations which surround 
us. In the vestiges ot former Kingdoms and Empires we see 
at Delhi on all sides, there is priceless material for those who 
wish to learn of the past, of its art, its history, its literature and 
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its civilizatiim. If environment lias indeed its alleged influenee, 
tbe Delhi University should produce scholars. For around it 
are abundant signs of the scholarship of past ages ; and our 
students will walk in the cloisters where the feet of other scholars 
in other centuries have trod. History is there for the 
reading on the face of the country. From Kila Rai Prithorp, 
which holds the visible remains of the old Hindu Kingdoms 
and from the Asoka pillars', a chain of monupients of the suc¬ 
cessive Muhammadan dynasties leads us to the beginnings of 
British rule. The librarie.s of Humayun and Dara Shikoh 
Etill exist to remind us that literature was the pastime and 
pleasure of Flmperors and of their sons ; the tomb (jf the Chisti 
Saint at Nizamuddin Aulia marks the honour which the ])ast 
paid to great students of divinity and religious teachers. Nor 
is science unrepresented. In the centre of our new Capital the 
great gnomon an<l the peri{)hery of Jai Singh’s observatory rears 
its fantastic shape and records the progress attained by him in 
observing t he movements of the planetary bodies in the hemi¬ 
spheres ne£ rly 300 years ago. 

"We may also hope for much healthy stimulus at Delhi from 
cotumunicy tions with the learned men of other countries in the 
future. Tiiere is scarcely a traveller of distinction in the world 
on a visit to India who omits to make a sojourn at Delhi. It is 
here they hope to study the evolutions of the past and to ex¬ 
amine the nerve centre of a new and changing India. I look 
forward tc* the day when they will find in our University 
a peaceful and congenial atmosphere of knowledge and friendly 
help that will enable them to progress with their particular 
subject of study ; and I know how much we may expect to gain 
from communion with them. 
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I wish now to sound a nolo more persomil to myself. From 
the shelves of my library a number of voIuuk^s look down on 
me styled “ Convocation Addresses Tlicy preserve for me 
and for my successors the history of a long connection of 
Governors-Genoral with the Calcutta University. I welcome, 
and I know that iny successors will welcome, the continuation 
of the opportunity which each succeeding Convocation of our 
new University fjerc in tJie new Capital will give to appraise 
moral and intellectual development in India. The political 
expansion, the administrative development, the material well¬ 
being and progre.ss of India are the daily ccuicern of the 
Governor-General. TTis time is engaged in dealing with them. 
He has frequent occasions of reviewing achievement ami of 
sj.eaking or making pronouncements on these subjects. Moral 
and intellectual progi'css, however, is more subtle and is less 
insistent as part of his common round and daily task. But it 
is well to pause and think, as the Governor-General will and 
must, where India is tending in the moral and intellectual 
spheres. For without progre.ss in this riirection his (efforts 
for the increasing m.nterial prosperity of the people of India and 
their more complete self-expression in the Government of the 
cermtry must largely fail. 

By statute, I, as Governor-General, am the head of this 
University, but by virtue of the honorary degree which you 
have coi.fei i(?d on me to day, T am now in a more intimate 
and perj.'ianeiit way connected with this Univiwsity. In the 
hittei capacitv I desire to e.xpres.s a hope. WV sliall welcome 
“ Knowledge” with open arms when she comc.sto onr povials. 
We shall h?ad her in and invile her to miilo^ her liome in the 
temple we have prepared for her; but l<d us not make Ih.' mistake 
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of forgetting her more bashful sister “ Wisdom ” who may 
linger outside iinthought of, unless we seek for her. For know* 
ledge and learning alone will not make the sum total that 
our alumni should take away with them at the close of their 
studies from the University of Delhi. We wish them to acquire 
wisdom and character which are concomitants in the old 
Universities of the pursuit of knowledge and learning. We 
would have them go out into India, not only adorned with 
learning and replete with knowledge, but possessing those less 
(‘asily acquired and more intangible qualities of the cultured 
mind—good judgment, wise tolerance and strong character—■ 
which go to build the success of a nation and an Empire. 

One more vmrd. You know we are passing through diffi¬ 
cult times flnanciallv. Do not be disheartened or discouraged 
if lack of funds prevents for a time in this University more rapid 
expansion and perfection on wliich you may have set }ijur 
hearts. I am afraid that for some time to come Delhi Ihii- 
versity must be a poor Univ(u'sity. You shoiiM not on that 
account lose confidence or enthnsisism for its fiitiice. Dnpid 
growth is not necessarily the soundest foi-m of growth ; and 
eminence in academic study is not the monopoly of only the 
well endowed and 'well-cquippcd Institutions. Have trust: 
and in S])ite of obstacles, peisevcrc in your keen efforts for pro¬ 
gress. Have courage and in spate of dillieulties, determim' to 
overcome them. Your success when attained will be the mere 
mej itorioiis. May your I Diversity flourish ! Long may its 
success end ire and may its fume enhance the glory of the 
historic City of Delhi 1 
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